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A.E.B.C., contributions by, 
146, 209 
JOKE Joseph, Dickens’s debt to, 
125 
Ainsworth, Harrison, 
Dickens to, 62 
All the Year Round, see Blacksmith, 
The 
Allen, Dr., addresses New 
Branch, 165 
— letter from Dickens to, 62 
— receives presentation from New 
York Branch, 51 
Allen, Prof. Frank, addresses Wi inni- 
peg Branch, 167 
America, Dickens and, 5, 63 
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letter 


York 


— See Boston 

American Notes, sale of original edition 
of, 176 

Anderson, J., lectures to Hull Branch, 
49 

Ardagh, J., article by, 204; letter 
from, 46 

Aston, Miss Tillie, reads paper to 


Melbourne Branch, 222 
Atlanta (Georgia), proposed new 
Branch at, 152 


““ Bailey’s Magazine,’’ quoted, 117 
Ballads, Dickensian, 178 
Barnaby Rudge, Some Curious Errors 
in, 128; see also 205, 218 
— See Gordon, Lord George ; also 
Gashford 
Barnard, Fred, Death of Widow of, 
120 
Bayham Street, Tablet to Dickens’s 
Memory in, 177 
Bell, F. R., reads paper to Hull 
Branch, 105 
‘* Bentley’s Miscellany,”’ 
worth, Harrison 
Beresford, J. D., quoted, 59 
Bishop, F. T., reads paper to Leyton 
Branch, 163 
Blacksmith, The, 62. 
Blatchford, Robert, quoted, 11 
Bleak House, see ‘‘ Dedlock, Great 
Lady ’’; also Rockingham Cas- 
tle; also St. Martin’s Court ; 
also Summerson, Esther 
Blimbers and Brighton, 90, 160 
Blow, Rev. H. U., lectures to Brighton 
Branch, 103 
Books, Noticed and Reviewed :— 
Dickens’s Own Story, by Sir William 
Nicoll, 27 


see Ains- 


4” 


Forty Years in My Bookshop, by 
Walter T. Spencer, edited, with 
an Introduction, by Thomas 
Moult, 29 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood, with 
an introduction by Charles Dick- 
‘ens the Younger, 41 

Some Animal Characteys in the 
Works of Charles Dickens, com- 
piled by L. Hamilton, 63 

A Tale of Two Cities (in new cheap 
series of classics by the Readers’ 
Library Publishing Company) , 63 

References in ihe Works of Charles 
Dickens to Rochester, Chatham and 
Neighbourhood, and to Persons 
resident therein, by Leonard Miller, 
96 

Old London City, 
Russan, 119 

Glimpses of Authors 
Ticknor, 137 

Letters of Anne Thackeray Ritchie ; 
with Forty-Iwo Additional Letters 
from her Father, William Make- 
peace Thackeray ; Selected and 
edited by her daughter, Esther 
Ritchie, 137 

Jane Welsh Carlyle: Letters to her 
Family, 1839-1863. Edited by 

_ Leonard Huxley; LL.D., 138 

The Kent of Dickens, by Walter 
Dexter, 140 

Character Sketches from Dickens, 
compiled, with foreword by B. W. 
Matz; with an introduction by 
Mrs. Perugini; Illustrated by 
Harold Copping, 144 


by L. and A. 


by Caroline 


Dickensian Ballads, by Editha 
Hopcraft, 178 
Havd Times (in ‘‘ The World 


Classics ’’), 178 
The London of Charles Dickens, by 
1 E. Beresford Chancellor, 188 
The Authors’ Thames: A Literary 
Ramble through the Thames Valley, 
by Gordon S. Maxwell, 191 
Scenes from Dickens: Trials, 
Sketches and Plays, compiled by 
J. E. Jones, 207 ; 
The Dickens Encyclopedia. An 
Alphabetical Arvangement of Ref- 
erences to every Character and Place 
mentioned in the works of fiction, 
with explanatory notes on obscure 
allusions and phrases, by Arthur 
L. Hayward, 210 
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Borough, The, see Day and Martin 
Boston (U.S.A.), Parker House, 117 
Boyd, Aubrey, references to article 
by, on Edwin Drood, 38, 82 
Boyhood of Charles Dickens, The, 12 
Boys, Popularity of Dickens with, 172 
Boys, Ryder, gives recital to Manches- 
ter Branch, 106 
Boz Club, The, 171 
Brerton, Herbert, gives recital to 
Edinburgh Branch, 104 
Bridge, Sir Frederick, 62 
death of, 64 
Dickensian Songs set to Music 
by, and sung at Celebration 
of Anniversary of Dickens’s 
birth, 78 
Brierley, Mrs. H. W., reads paper to 
Edinburgh Branch, 104 
Brighton, Blimbers and, see Blimber’s 
British Museum Catalogue, The, 
Dickens in, 7 
Browning,.Oscar, death of, 7 
Bungay Grammar School, headmaster 
of, and boys’ reading, 172 
Burden, E. H., lectures to Balham 


Branch, 101 
Burden, J. B., presentation to, by Hull 
Branch, 49 
Callaway, W. A., article by, 182 
— reads paper to Melbourne 
Branch, 164 


Canvey Island, see Hole Haven 
Carden, Percy T., letter from, 215 
Cardus, Nevill, Dickens allusion in 
book by, 176 
Caricature, Dickens in, see Dickens in 
Cartoon and Caricature 
Carlyle, Jane Welsh, 97, 138 
Thomas, Influence 
Dickens, 32, 68 
Carpenter, Dr. J. S., lectures to Bath 


of, on 


Branch, 102 
Cartoon and Caricature, Dickens in, 
118 


Cats, Did Dickens love? 23 

Cattaway, G. W., lectures to Mel- 
bourne Branch, 222 

Cavanagh, Mr., addresses New York 
Branch, 51 

Chalk, see Great Expectations, Top- 
ography of 

Chancellor, E. Beresford, book by, 
reviewed, 188 

Chandos St., 15 

Chatham Dockyard, see Great Expecta- 
tions, Topography of 

Cheselbourne, 31 

Chesney Wold, see Rockingham Castle 
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| Chesterton, G. K., 3 


Child’s Bank, 120 


| Chorley, H. F., 174 


Christmas Carol, A, 45 

Some Notes on, 204 

See Cratchit Family, The ; also 
Scrooge’s Knocker 

Christmas, Dickens and, 4, 118 

Cinema, The, Dickens and, see Plays 
and Films 

David Copperfield on, 175 

Clare Court, Drury Lane, 15 

Claridge’s, see Mivart’s 

Clark, J. C. L., letters from, 100, 159 


Clear, Claudius, see Nicoll, Sir 
William Robertson, 27 
Cliffe, see Great Expectations, The 


Topography of 
Cobham Hall for sale, 178 ; 
The Leather Bottle, sale of, 7 
Coggeshall, Mr., gives paper to New 
York Branch, 107 
Coincidence in Dickens, 99 
Collie, Dr. Frank, marriage of, 64 
Collins, Mrs., reads paper to Barry 
Branch, 46 
Wilkie, Influence 
Dickens, 65 
Conjuror, Dickens as a, 97 
Cooling, see Gargery, Joe 
Cooper, T. P., article by, 70 
— gift by to Dickens Fellowship, 
212 
new edition of book by, 64 
Copping, Harold, new book illustrated 
by, 64, 144 
Coppock, A. J., reads paper to Man- 
chester Branch, 107 
Corelli, Marie, death of, 116 
““ Cornhill Magazine, The,’’ quoted, 97 
Corthell, Roland, article by, 23 
Costello, Dudley, letter from Dickens 
to, 6 i 
Cotterell, T. Sturge, lectures to 
Gloucester Branch, 48 ; to London 
Branch, 50 ; to Newport Branch, 
108 
Craik, G. L., and possible origin of a 
phrase in Pickwick, 139 
Cratchit Family, The, Portrait figures 
of, 212 
Cross, A. E. Brookes, article by, 207 ; 
letter from, 219 
Handley, see ‘‘ Jorrocks’ Jaunts 
and Jollities ’’ 
Crowther, J. H., reads paper 
Melbourne Branch, 164 
Cruikshank, George, 117 
Crummy, Rev. Eber,- lectures to 
Winnipeg Branch, 110 
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** Daily Chronicle, The,’’ quoted, 118 
“* Daily Mirror, The,’’ quoted, 195 
““ Daily Telegraph, The,’’ quoted, 118 
Danielson, Mrs. De Forest, addresses 
Boston Branch, 161 
Darnley, Earl of, see Cobham Hall 
David Copperfield, literary allusions 
in, 93 
on the Films, 175 
on the Stage, 100 
see Dickens, Charles, One Hun- 
dred Years ago; also Mic- 
awber 
Library, The, 17, 120 
Davies, Alderman A., presents free- 
hold of 13 Johnston Street (David 
Copperfield Library), 120 
Day and Martin, 119 
Dean, R. F., reads paper to Man- 
chester Branch, 51 
“* Dedlock, Great Lady,’’ 6 
Dehan, Richard, 118 
Dexter, John F., 176 
Dexter, Walter, articles by, 
196 
lectures to Hull Branch, 105 ; 
to Rochester Branch, 6&2 
letter from, 214 
new book by, 64, 140 
re-elected Hon. Treasurer of 


1 ara be 


the Dickens Fellowship, 
154 
Diary of Dickens Meetings, 54, 112, 
168, 223 
Dibdin, E. Rimboult, lectures to 


Liverpool Branch, 50 
Dickens, Charles, and Harrison Ains- 
worth, 62 
and the Carlyles, 32, 68, 97, 
138 
and Cats, 23 
and H. F. Chorley, 174 
and Wilkie Collins, 65 
and Dudley Costello, 6 
and George Cruikshank, 117 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan, 174 
and W. M. Thackeray, 137 
and William Upcott, 159 
and his wine merchants, 6 
Anniversary of birth of, 3, 75 
Anniversary of death of, 115 
as a Coniuror, 97 
as a Creator of Character, 59 
at Gretna Green, 4 
Boyhood of, 12 
compared with present-day 
Novelists, 59 
Godfather of, 121 
Memories of, by Mrs. E. 
Ward, 116 


M. 


Dickens, Charles, One Hundred Years 
ago, 12 

Popularity of, 7 

Some Reminiscences of, 137 

What I owe, 84 

the Younger, 100 

‘“ Dickens, Charies ’’ (poem), 17 

Dickens from Day to Day, 34, 95, 
146, 208;° see also Topical Allu- 
sions 

Dickens, Kate, see Perugini, Mrs. 

Dickensiana Month by Month, 53, 
111, 167, 223 

Dobson; “Prof. RS Rs, 
Cheltenham Branch, 47 

‘* Dolce Far Niente ’’ (poem), 94 

Dombey and Son, see Blimber’s and 
Brighton ; also Shanghai 

Doughty Street, Purchase of No. 48, 
by the Dickens Fellowship, 5, 


addresses 


35, 80, 136 
Drama, the, Dickens and, see Stage, 
The 


Drood, Edwin, The Mystery of, 38, 
41, 219 ; see also Dickens, Charles, 
the Younger ; a/so Collins, Wilkie 

Duffield, Dr. Howard, addresses Con- 
ference of American and Canadian 
Branches, 141; addresses New 
York Branch, 51; gives reading 
to New York Branch, 165 

Dulwich, Pickwick Villa, 81, 157 

Dunlop, Rey. S., lectures to Edin- 
burgh Branch, 104 

Eardley, Rev. Allworth, addresses 
Montreal Branch, 165 

Early Closing, Dickens and, 145 

Eastbourne, Dickens Fellowship’s An- 

nual Conference at, 61, 115, 
148, 154 

Dickensian Centre at, 8 

‘‘ Edinburgh Evening News, The,”’ 
quoted, 3 

Edmonstone, Miss Lucine, reads 
paper to Edinburgh Branch, 104 

Edwin Drood, The Mystery of, see 
Drood, Edwin 


Eliot, George, see Coincidence in 
Dickens 
Ellis, Charles and Co., pamphlet 


published by, 6 

Ellis, S. M., letter from, 160 

Emery, D., gives recital to Hackney 
Branch, 105 

‘« Empire Review, The,’’ quoted, 3 

‘Encyclopedia, The Dickens,’’ re- 
viewed, 210 

Eytinge, Sol, Jun., copy of picture 
by, presented to Boston Branch, 7 
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Fellowship, The Dickens, and Anni- 
versary of Birth of Charles 
Dickens, 3, 75 

and Anniversary of Death of 
Charles Dickens, 115 

and Marie Corelli, 116 

and purchase of 48 Doughty 
Street, 5 

Annual Conference, 
148, 154 

Annual Conference of American 
and Canadian Branches, 62, 
116, 141 

Annual Report of Council, 149 

Celebration of Twenty-first 
Anniversary of Foundation, 
42 

Death of Sidney Marriott, 190 

Essay Competition in London 
Schools, 69 

Gift to, by T. P. Cooper, 212 

Here, There and Everywhere, 
46, 101, 160, 219 

Presidential Address by Sir 
Walter Lawrence, Bart., 9 

W. Pett Ridge, elected Presi- 
dent, 115, 154, 171, 179 

Branches of :— 

Balham, 46, 101, 160, 219 
Barry, 46 

Bath, 102, 161, 220 

Bedford, 47, 102 

Bethlehem (Pa.), 141 - 

Boston (U.S.A.), 7, 47, 103, 

117, 141, 161 

Brighton, 47, 103, 220 

Cheltenham, 47, 162 

Chester (Pa.), 141 

Chicago (Mass.), 103 

Cinderford, 48, 103, 162 

Eastbourne, 8, 48, 61, 104, 

LLO © 128 pee 162; 
220 

Edinburgh, 104 

Gloucester, 48, 105 

Hackney and Stoke Newing- 

ton, 49, 105, 163 

Hull, 49, 105, 221 

Leyton, 49, 163 

Liverpool, 50 

London, 50, 105, 163, 221 

Los Angelos (U.S.A.), 221 


6h 115; 


Manchester, 50, 106, 164, 
221 

Melbourne, 51, 107, 164, 
222 


Montreal, 51, 115, 141, 164 

Nazareth (Pa.), 141 

New York, 51, 107, 115, 141, 
165 


Fellowship, The Dickens, 
Branches of :— 
Newport (Mon.), 108 
Old Town Orono (U.S.A.), 
108 
Philadelphia (Pa.), 108, 141 
Plymouth, 109 
Rochester, 52, 109 
Seattle (U.S.A.), 52, 64 
Southampton, 52, 110, 222 
Southend and District, 110, 
165 
St. Pancras, 52, 109, 165, 222 
Tewkesbury, 166 
Toronto, 52, 141, 166, 207 
Vancouver (B.C.), 166 
Winnipeg, 53, 110, 141, 166 
Woodville and District, .8, 
167 
Film, A David Copperfield, 175 
Films, Dickens, and Plays, 100, 160 
Fisher, James, reads paper to Edin- 
burgh Branch, 104 
W. j., lectures to Balham 
Branch, 46 
Fitzgerald, S. J. Adair, article by, 39 
book by, noticed, 173 
Foster, Frank, article by, 18 
Frankau, Gilbert, quoted, 60 
Fraser, Miss, reads paper to Melbourne 
Branch, 51 


Gad’s Hill Place, sale of, 7, 62 
Gadd, Geo. F., reads paper to Man- 
chester Branch, 51 
W. Laurence, article by, 131; 
letter from, 217 
Gandy, Miss A. V., reads paper to 
Bath Branch, 102 
Gardner, Miss Mary, death of, 64 
Gargery, Joe, the site of his forge, 131, 
213 
Gashford, 218 
George, W. L., quoted, 60 
Gilbert and Sullivan Society, 173 
Gill, Rev. Canon, lectures to Winni- 
peg Branch, 53 
Gissing, George, quoted, 98 


Godfather, Dickens’s, see Huffam, 
Christopher 

Goldsmith, Oliver, Dickens’s debt to, 
124 


Goode, W. E., presents a house to 
Eastbourne Branch, 8 

Gordon, Lord George, 217 

Gower Street North, 14 

Grantham, Miss Maud, gives recital 
to London Branch, 106, 163 

Gravesend, see Great Expectations, the 
topography of 


INDEX 
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Great Expectations, A problem in, 
157, 217 
— Sale of original edition of, 
176 


— Topography of, 131, 213 
See Coincidence in Dickens 
Green, C. H., article by, 191 
lectures to Leyton Branch, 49 
re-elected Hon. Secretary of the 
Dickens Fellowship, 154 
Greta Bridge, Dickens’s visit to, 70 
Gretna Green, 4 
Grigsby, Charles E., 
Pancras Branch, 52 
Grittleton, Wilts.; see Pinch, John 
Groome, C. E., reads paper to Bedford 
Branch, 47 


addresses St. 


Hall, Mrs. A. W., reads paper to 
Leyton Branch, 50 

Hallett, A. C., lectures to Southamp- 
ton Branch, 52 

Hamilton, David, gives recital to 

Tewkesbury Branch, 166 

L., book by, noticed, 63 

Hampstead Rd., No. 247, 
placed on, 120, 177 

Hansor, F. J., contribution. by, 148 

Hard Times, Carlyle’s influence on, 


tablet 


in the ‘‘ World Classics,’’ 178 
Mistake in, 8 
Harper, C. G., quoted, 119 
Harry, Mrs. F. T., death of, 178 
Harwood, John, drticle by, 84 
Hayward, Arthur L., book by re- 
viewed, 210 
Hill, Eleanor M., article by, 30 
T. W., reads paper to Leyton 
Branch, 163 
Hogben, John, lectures to Edinburgh 
Branch, 104 x 
Hole, Haven, Canvey Island, see 
Great Expectations, Topography 
of 
Hopcraft, Editha, Dickensian Ballads 
by, 178 
Hopkins, Albert A., presides at Con- 
ference of American and 
Canadian Branches, 143 
reads paper to New York 
Branch, 165 
Huffam, Christopher, 121 


Hughes, Dr. Jas. L., lectures to 
Winnipeg Branch, 111 
Hull, Gladstone, reads paper to 


Bedford Branch, 103 
Hungerford Stairs, Old, 14 


Islington, Dickens and, 159 


Jerroms, Miss, reads paper to Mel- 
bourne Branch, 51 
oS ee o’ London’s Weekly,’’ quoted, 
74 
Johnson, Frank S., 6, 43 
gives recital to Balham Branch, 
46 ; gives recital to London 
Branch, 105 
letters from, 45, 215 
Samuel, see Weller, Sam 
Johnson Street, Camden Town, No. 
13, freehold of, presented to David 
Copperfield Library, 120 
Johnston, Sir Harry, reminiscence of 
Dickens by, 7 
Jones, J. E., book by. reviewed, 207 


-| “* Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities,’’ 117 


“ Judy,’’ quoted, 17 


Kaye, Miss Nellie, reads paper to 
Edinburgh Branch, 104 

Kelly, Kelso, 3 

Kent, The, of Dickens, 140 

Kester, Paul, play by, 6 

Keys, A. M., poem by, 94 

Kilner, Mrs. Kilburn, reads paper to 
New York Branch, 108 

Knipe, Mrs. G. W., reads paper to 
Winnipeg Branch, 167 : 

Knocker, Scrooge’s, 119 


Lamb, Charles Dickens’s debt to, 125 

“Landmark, The,’’ quoted, 63 

Lawrence, Sir Walter, Bart., 3 

Presidential Address to Dickens 
Fellowship, 9 

Speech at Celebration of Anni- 
versary of birth of Charles 


Dickens, 75 
Leahair, T. H., reads paper to Hull 
Branch, 49 


Leamington, Proposed resuscitation of 
Branch at, 152 

Leather Bottle, Cobham, The, sale of, 
7 

Lees, A. H. B., letter from, 216 

Leighton, Gerald, lectures to Edin- 
burgh Branch, 104 

Letters to the Editor, 45, 98, 157, 213 

Ley, J. W. T., articles by, 29, 65 

letter from, 216 

letter of Marie Corelli to, 116 

reads paper to Barry Branch, . 


Lidington, Charles, gives recital to 
Leyton Branch, 50 

““Light,’’ quoted, 175 

Limehouse, 121 

Little College Street, Camden Town, 
14 


x INDEX 


Little Dorrit, Memorial Service in 
Southwark Church, 176 


London, Dickensian, 119, 121, 188 


— Map of, 177 

— See also Bayham Street ; also 
‘Day and Martin; also 
Dickens, Charles, One Hun- 
dred Years Ago; also 
Doughty Street ; also Dul- 


wich ; also Hampstead ; also 


Islington ; also Jobnson 
Street ; also Scrooge’s 
Knocker ; also Shooter’s 
je Sah also St. Martin’s 
Court; also Thames, The 
Authors’ 


‘* London Magazine, The,’’ quoted, 4 

Long, C. R., lectures to Melbourne 
Branch, 222 

Longfellow, Miss Alice M., addresses 
Boston Branch, 161 

Lovat-Fraser, J. A., letters from, 217, 


218 
Lower Higham, see Gargery, Joe 
Lyon, T., addresses Cheltenham 
Branch, 162 


MacVeigh, Mr., reads paper to Hull 


Branch, 49 

Macgeorge, B. B., Sale of library of, 
175 

Macready, W. C., see Conjuror, 
Dickens as a 

Magwitch, see Great Expectations, 


Topography of 
Marriott, Sidney, death of, 190 
Marshall, Victor, reads paper 
Edinburgh Branch, 104 
Marshalsea, The, 13 
Martin Chuzzlewit, see Pinch, John 
Matthews, Dr. J. Cuthbert, lectures 
to Liverpool Branch, 50 
Matz, B. W., addresses 
Branch, 46 
articles by, 32, 121, 210 
lectures to Cheltenham Branch, 
48 
New book by, 64, 144 
New book edited by, 118 
Presentation to, 43 
presides at Fellowship Annual 
Conference, 154 
re-elected Editor of Dickensian, 
154 
Maxwell, Gordon S., book by, reviewed, 
191 
Rev. Sydney L., article by, 205 
McNulty, J. H., reads paper to Leyton 
Branch, 163 
Micawber, as a Spiritual Force, 182 


to 


Balham 


Miles, Prof. William, elected a Vice- 
President of the Fellowship, 
115, 154 
— gives recital to Barry Branch, 
46; ditto London Branch, 
106 
Milford, H. S., letter from, 157 
‘* Millgate Monthly, The,’’ quoted, 4 
Miller, Leonard, pamphlet by, noticed, 
96 
— William, addresses Hackney 
Branch, 49, 163 
lectures to Leyton Branch, 50 
re-elected Hon. Librarian of 
the Fellowship, 154 
Minck, J. Murray, reads paper to 
Edinburgh Branch, 104 
Minney, E., reads paper to Bedford 
Branch, 103 
Mivart’s, later Claridge’s, 46 
Moult, Thomas, edits book by Walter 
T. Spencer, 29 
Muggeridge, Mrs., presents a house to 
Eastbourne Branch, 8 rs 


** Nation, The,’’ quoted, 59 

Nell’s, Little, journey, 196 

““New Monthly Magazine, 
quoted, 98 

Nicholas Nickleby, see Greta Bridge ; 
also Mivart’s 

Nicholson, Albert, 
Manchester Branch, 51 

Nicoll, Sir William Robertson, book 
by, reviewed, 27 } 

‘* Notes and Queries,’’ quoted, 93 


The,’’ 


Ober, Thomas K., Junr., presides at 
Annual Conference of American 
and Canadian Branches, 141 

O'Connor, Rt. Hon. T. P., speech by, 
at Celebration of Anniversary of 
birth of Charles Dickens, 77 

Oke, A. Wm., lectures to Brighton 
Branch, 47 

Old Curiosity Shop, The, see Nell, 
Little ; also Swiveller, Rebecca 

Oliver Twist, sale of original edition 

of, 176 
see Sykes, William 
Ollivant, Alfred, quoted, 59 


Our Mutual Friend, 172; see also. 
Wegg, Silas 

*“OQutline of Literature and Art,’’ 
quoted, 4 


reads paper, to — 


Owen, Will, picture of Micawber by, — 


178 


Page, F. W., reads paper to Hull | 


Branch, 49 


Pere 
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Palser, William E., reads paper to 
Cinderford Branch, 48 

Parallels, Dickens, 124 

Parker, E. E., reads paper to Edin- 
burgh Branch, 104 

Parry, D. J., reads paper to Manches- 
ter Branch, 51 

Patton, Rev. J. G., lectures to Hull 


Branch, 49 
Pearson, Kendall, lectures to Bath 
Branch, 102 


presentation to, 48 
Pemberton, Max, 4 
Pendered, Mary L., 
Perugini, Mrs., 175 
Poem by, 79 
writes introduction to book by 
B. W. Matz and Harold 
Copping, 64, 144 
Petford, Ethel A., poem by, 202 
Philadelphia, Conference of American 
and Canadian Branches at, 62, 
116, 141 
Phillips, Miss D., reads paper to Hull 
Branch, 49 
Pic-Nic Papers, The, 63 
Pickwick, Mr., 81 (note) 
and Drink, 174 
attends Fellowship Conference 
at Eastbourne, 148 
Pickwick Papers, The, a book of rem- 
iniscence, 4 
a mirror of the English People, 
3 
Sale of set of, in parts, 175 
see —aiso Craik, G: L.; also 
Day and Martin ; also 
‘* Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jol- 
lities ’’ ; also Leather Bottle, 
The; also ‘‘ New Monthly 
Magazine, Anes 4; also 
Weller, Sam 
Pickwick Villa, Dulwich, 81, 157 
Pickwickian Analogy, A, 195 
Pinch, John, Architect, 45 
Placques, Dickens, 177 
Plays, Dickens, new book of, 119, 
207 
and Films, Dickens, 100, 160 
Poirier, Mr., lectures to Rochester 
Branch, 109 
Pool, Mrs., reads paper to Boston 
Branch, 47 
Popularity, Dickens’s, 172, 181; see 
also Topical Allusions 
Portsmouth, Dickens Museum 
Death of Curator of, 178 
Powell, T. B., article by, 90 
Pritlove, Thos. J., Jetter from, 218 
Prize Competition, Dickens, 148 


letter from, 100 


at, 


Prohibition, 174 
P.T.C., article by, 38 
Pugh, Edwin, article by, 179 


Quick, A.S., contribution by, 145 

Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur, forthcom- 
ing book by, 178 

Quintrell, F., letter from, 99 

Quotations from Dickens, Early, 218 


Rand, Miss Sheila, Marriage of, 64 
Randle, F. E., reads paper to Bedford 
Branch, 47 
Read, Mr., reads paper to New York 
Branch, 165 
Red Lion, Whitehall, 15 
Reunion, The (poem), 202 
Riddell, Lord, quoted, 174 
Ridge, W. Pett, elected President of 
the Dickens Fellowship, 115, 
_ 154, 171 
Some Personal Impressions of, 
179 
speaks at Celebration of Anni- 
versary of birth of Charles 
Dickens, 78 
Rigg, Richard, gives address at a 
Dickens Memorial Service, 176 
Ritchie, Lady Anne Thackeray, new 
volume of Letters by, reviewed, 
137 
Rochester, Dickens and, 96 
Rockingham Castle, 174 
Roffey, W. J., letter from, 159 
gives lecture to Eastbourne 
Branch, 48 
Rose, Mrs. Allan C., paints miniature 
of Charles Dickens for pres- 


entation to .B. W. Matz, 
43 
— Dr. S. P., reads paper to 


Montreal Branch, 51 


Sack, O., article by, 188 

Sadleir, Michael, quoted, 60 

Salt, Miss Ada M., reads paper to 
Manchester Branch, 107 

Schomberg, Arthur, Jetter from, 45 

Schooldays, Charles Dickens’s, 12 

Schools, London, Dickens Essay Com- 
petition in, 69- 

““ Scribner’s Magazine,’’ quoted, 8 
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WHEN FOUND— 


Qik WALTER LAWRENCE, the new President of the Fellowship, 

_in his address which is reprinted in this issue, touched upon a 
subject that has many aspects to it, and one upon which there may 
be many other points of view. Indeed, Sir Walter would have enjoyed 
elaborating his idea of the types of Dickens had he more time at his 
disposal, and the effort would have been very much worth while. 
Perhaps he may feel inclined to further pursue the subject at some 
future time. Almost on the same day that he was speaking, Mr. Kelso 
Kelly referred to the same subject in an article in “ The Edinburgh 
Evening News” on ‘“ What Boz did for Youth.” “ Every character 
that Dickens drew,” he said, ‘“‘had its counterpart in real life. He 
took the extremist types to serve his purpose as a social reformer..... 
He had to entertain as well as teach ; what seemed the overdoing of 
his subject was really the intense earnestness of his appeal. There 
was an actual tyrant as wantonly cruel as Creakle..... there were 
people like the Murdstones.” He goes on to show that there were 
unreasonable blockheads like John Willet and other of the characters 
which would come under the description of types who preyed on the 
child mind. ‘So the theme could be elaborated. 

* * * * * 

The one-hundred and twelfth anniversary of the birth of Charles 
Dickens will be celebrated on and about the 7th February next by the 
various branches of the Fellowship in different ways. In London, 
Headquarters will hold the usual commemorative Banquet at the 
Connaught Rooms on the 7th, when Sir Walter Lawrence will preside ; 
and on the 18th at the Guildhall School of Music, Professor William 
Miles will give a recital of David Copperfield. 

* * * * * 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton has made two very important and original 
contributions to Dickens literature recently. This, perhaps, should 
not be claimed as a discovery, because Mr. Chesterton’s contributions 
to any subject are invariably important and original. But when one 
realizes how much he has written on the subject, it is refreshing to” 
find that he still does give us something invigorating and worth while 
whenever he essays to write on his favourite theme. In “The 
Empire Review ” for October he has an article which he calls “ Pickwick 
and the English Peoples,” and nothing truer or more stimulating in 
this connection has been written. It would be unfair to quote from 
it, but the text of the article is that in Pickwick we must seek the full 
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and frank expression of that old traditional truth about the English 
people : the traditional truth being that we are supposed to be prosaic, 
dull, undemonstrative, puritan with a long face, shy and of a moody 
embarrassment. Of all that great popular tradition, “ Picl-wick,” he 
says, “is the supreme artistic sympathetic masterpiece and even the 
miracle.’”’ We recommend all to read the article for themselves. 

* x * * * 

The other contribution of Mr. Chesterton’s we refer to is contained 
in part 20 of “ The Outline of Literature and Art,” and is devoted to 
Dickens and Thackeray. We have been reading the previous parts of 
this serial, and knowing how brief most of the references to the great 
names of the past in literature has been, we were a little apprehensive 
as to the manner Dickens would be treated. Being an author with 
whom we are most familiar, we were naturally a little curious to learn 
what would be said of him in order that we might arrive at the com- 
parative value of what we had read of others. To our delight we 
found the task had been given to Mr. Chesterton, who evidently was 
allowed full scope for his views. The result is seventeen illuminating 
pages devoted to Dickens and Thackeray, which exhibit Mr. Chesterton 
at his best, and the intellectual treat is well worth the price asked for 
the whole part. 
* * * * * 

Mr. Chesterton also contributes to the Christmas number of “ The 
London Magazine ” an article on keeping Christmas. We gather that 
he was asked to draw a comparison between Mr. Pickwick’s Christmas 
at Dingley Dell and the celebration of Christmas at one of the modern 
fashionable hotels. How he does so is a sheer delight, as all those 
who turn to the article itself will discover. We will not mar their 
pleasure by attempting to whet their appetite by quotation, beyond 


recording here one of his truisms : ‘‘ Pickwick is not a book of reference, 
but a book of remembrance.” 
* * * a * 


An interesting article on Gretna Green, by Mr. Max Pemberton, 
illustrated by Mr. C. E. Brock, appeared in a recent number of “ The 
Millgate Monthly.” In the course of his story, Mr. Pemberton speaks 
of a visit Dickens paid to the village, and unexpectedly burst in upon 
the astonished company of the Queen’s Head Inn there. ‘‘ Dickens,” 
he says, “‘asked at once if this was the place where the blacksmith 
married all and sundry. But they told him that possibly there never 
was a blacksmith in the story of Gretna Green—merely a tradition of 
one, and that ‘Sim’ Lang was the man he wanted. So ‘Sim’ was 
fetched from his weaver’s loom, and turned out to be a solemn-looking 
Scotsman with Sabbath black upon his legs, a waistcoat that a true 
parson should have worn, and a natty apron for an overall.” ‘‘ Sim ” 
did not recognise the novelist, who appeared interested, and was very 
hospitable to the company. Before going, Dickens assured him he was 
very pleased with his visit, and added, ‘“‘ You’ll not know who I am 2?” 
“T have not the honour,” said Sim.. “ I’m Charles Dickens ” was the 
reply. We reproduce, by the courtesy of the Editor, the picture by 
Mr. Brock illustrating the scene. 
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An American novelist recently came to London, and in his wanderings 
about the great city he seems to have discovered for the first time that 
Charles Dickens once lived and wrote in a house in Doughty Street. 
The discovery was made by observing the tablet affixed to the building 
by the London County Council, which announces the fact to passers-by. 
Discovering further that Board and Residence could be obtained there, 
he engaged rooms, and promptly wrote to certain papers to tell the 
world at large he had discovered Dickens’s house in Doughty Street, 
and that he was lodging in it. Whilst there, he also discovered that 
the Dickens Fellowship had acquired the house and proposed to 
preserve it as a Dickens Memorial. This seems to have interested 
him, but instead of seeking out the Fellowship to learn all there was 
to learn about it, or doing the right thing by contributing towards the 
fund being raised, he took upon himself to give the wrong impression 
that the scheme had been abandoned. In the course of his article he 
asked “‘ Has the scheme for a Charles Dickens Memorial Museum at 
48 Deughty Street fallen to the ground ?”’ knowing full well that it 
had not, because later on he stated the sum that had already been 
raised in connection with it, and also the sum that was still needed. 
Anyway, the answer to the specific question is in the negative, as the 
list of subscribers on another page eloquently shows. Although at 
present the Fellowship is collecting all the money it can from its 
members first, which is the right thing to do, later on an appeal will 
be made to the public. In the meantime however, subscriptions will 
be accepted from any one, even from American or other novelists, 


‘whether they lodge in the very house or not. 
* * * 


* * 


In the course of a further statement the said American novelist 
volunteered the information that there can be no question about 
making the house a Dickens shrine, and blandly remarks that “if it 
is a matter of money, America, I am sure, will help, for in America 
Dickens is regarded with the greatest veneration.” Dear me ! we are 
prompted to ejaculate ! We wonder if our American novelist knows 
that the Fellowship has many branches in America, all of whom are 
working for the scheme? He also tells us that there are other houses 
existing in London associated with the name of Dickens, and mentions 
in justification of the assertion, ‘‘ Devonshire House and Tavistock 
House.” Dickens never lived in Devonshire House, although he was 
on visiting terms with the Duke who did, whilst Tavistock House was 
demolished years ago. Doubtless our American novelist has by this 
time made himself fully acquainted with the Dickens Fellowship 
scheme. It remains for him now to brush up his knowledge of 


Dickens lore. 
* * * * * 


The following story is from “ Glimpses of Authors,” by Caroline 
Ticknor, the grand-daughter of one of Dickens’s American publishers. 
At one of Dickens’s readings at Tremont Temple, Boston, the enter- 
tainment was marred by a gentleman who had taken too much of 
something to keep out the cold : 
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He broke forth into a loud and eloquent address, and in the course 
of his remarks was seen to wave his arms....- .- exclaiming : 

‘‘ Gen’lemen, there are but three men who have stamped themselves 

upon the civilization of the nineteenth century !_ Those men are 

Charles Shakespeare, William Dickens, and myself! Let anyone 

deny it who dares !” 

* * * * * 

Last autumn a play, by Paul Kester, entitled “ The Great Lady 
Dedlock,” was produced in America. It was described as having 
been founded on Bleak House, which we suppose excuses the dramatist. 
for the liberties he took with Dickens’s book. In addition to the 
introduction of entirely new characters, such as Lady Wentworth, 
the Duke and Duchess of Lincolnshire, Sir George Barbary, Captain 
Alan Dedlock, a nephew of Sir Leicester, who is Esther Summerson’s 
young wooer, and others, further liberties were taken with Lady 
Dedlock and Hortense in order to form starring vehicles for the chief 
actress, who doubled the parts. Inspector Buckett appears all through 
the play, and is a confederate of Tulkinghorn, being a clerk in his 
employ when he first appears, under the name of Martin Winchwell. 
In the same way Harold Skimpole, who is called “‘ an impecunious 
Sponge,” is used by Tulkinghorn as a spy. 

* * ok * 


* 


A very interesting pamphlet has just been issued by Charles Ellis 
and Co., Wine Merchants, of Brickhill Lane, London, which they call 
“A Link with Dickens.” It is very artistically produced, with a 
portrait of the novelist on the front cover. Although ostensibly a 
trade list of the wares they have to sell, it is made the more attractive 
to Dickensians from the fact that it contains six facsimile letters of 
Dickens to Messrs. Ellis and Co., who were his wine merchants for many 
years. The present proprietors of the business have long known that 
this was so, but it was not until recently that the series of letters 
reproduced was discovered, and being proud of once having had so 
distinguished a client, are naturally anxious to make it known. Messrs. 
Ellis and Co. now occupy the old Vintry Ward School, which was. 
established in 1840, and a picture of the building is also reproduced in 
the pamphlet, a copy of which they are willing to send to any reader 
of The Dickensian who cares to apply for it. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Frank S. Johnson has sent us a copy of a letter he has in his. 
possession written by Dickens to his friend Dudley Costello. It is very 
brief, but contains a confession of faith about Pickwick and David 
Copperfield which is particularly interesting. It was written from 
Devonshire Terrace on the 25th April, 1849, and runs as follows :— 

My dear Costello, 

Many thanks for your note. I hope David Copperfield will do. 
for your good correspondent. The world would not take another: 
Pickwick from me now, but we can be cheerful and merry, I hope, 
notwithstanding, and with a little more purpose in us. 

Faithfully yours ever, 
Charles Dickens. 
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A correspondent to a contemporary has been studying the index 
volumes in the British Museum Library in order to discover who are 
the most famous names in history. This has been arrived at by count- 
ing the columns devoted to any particular man. He gives a list of the 
first fifty. Shakespeare heads the list, and Wesley ends it. Milton 
is twelfth, Scott thirteenth and Dickens fourteenth. Bunyan and 
Byron run side by side, being twenty and twenty-one in the list. 
Pope is thirty, Tennyson forty-two, and Defoe forty-five. Most of 
the other places are occupied with such names as Homer, Cicero, 
Virgil, Euripides, Sophocles, Petrarch, Xenophon, Aristophanes and 
similar classics. 

* * * * * 

The death of Oscar Browning, the distinguished author and historian, 
which took place in Rome on the 6th October last, removes another 
valued name from the list of Vice-Presidents of the Dickens Fellowship. 
As he reminded us in his letter, published in our last issue, he was one 
of its original members, and was very proud of the fact. Having lived 
in Rome for the last ten years he was naturally out of touch with its 
activites, but his interest in, and enthusiasm for its aims never slackened, 
and his ready support was always forthcoming. He was born in 
London in 1837, and at the age of 86 his admiration for, and belief 
in, the genius of Dickens was as keen as at any time. 

* * * * * 

A copy in oils of the famous picture by Sol Eytinge, Junr., of “Mr. © 
Pickwick’s Reception,” which depicts Sam Weller introducing to Mr. 
Pickwick some two hundred characters from Dickens’s books, has 
recently been presented by its owner to the Boston Branch of the 
Fellowship. The Branch iaving no permanent home for such a 
gift, it was loaned to the B ston Public Library, which, we understand, 
is now exhibiting it alternately at their different branches. 

* * * * * : 

Sir Harry Johnston, whose books “ The Gay-Dombeys ” and “ The 
Veneerings ” are familiar to our readers, has just published the story 
of his life, which has many references to the above-named novels. An 
early memory of his of Charles Dickens is seeing him standing in the 
porch of Rochester Cathedral. “I turned my eyes discreetly,” he 
writes, “‘and saw a not very tall man in a double-breasted cut-away 
coat and a tall chimney-pot hat, with a grizzled beard, look up at us 
from writing in a note-book. I am bound to say that the look did 
not strike me as friendly ; he seemed annoyed at being recognised and 
interrupted in what, no doubt, were the first notes taken for Edwin 
Drood.” 

* * * * * 

Gads Hill Place, which, when offered for sale at public auction, was 
withdrawn on the bidding reaching a certain figure, was announced 
on 11th October as having been purchased privately. The purchaser’s 
name has not, that we are aware of, been made public. 

ae * * * 


The Leather Bottle, Cobham, has changed hands. Mr. Anthony J. 
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Smith, who had been the genial landlord for so many years, having 
disposed of it to a firm of brewers. The new manager, we understand, 
intends to sustain all the old Dickens traditions, and although structural 
alterations are to be made at the rear of the building, it is the intention 
not in any way to alter the house from what it was when Dickens 
immortalised it, and as it has remained ever since. 

* * * * * 


The Eastbourne Branch of the Fellowship has recently been pre- 
sented with a substantial property to be used as a Dickensian centre. 
The premises are portions of Ashampstead, and include a gymnasium. 
The generous donors of this handsome gift, valued at £2000—£3000, 
are Mr. W. E. Goode and his sister, Mrs. Muggeridge. Certain altera- 
tions will need to be made, and a sum will be required for furnishing. 
The Fellowship at Eastbourne is very fortunate in being in the unique 
position of having its own freehold headquarters, and we offer it our 
hearty congratulations. The gifts forms a precedent in the town, 
we understand, for neither the Freemasons, Friendly Societies, nor 
religious bodies are similarly favoured. The action of Mr. Goode 
and his sister js, therefore, an exemplary as well as a generous one. 

* * * * * 


A writer in Scribner’s Magazine for October, in pointing out the- 
errors Novelists make about astronomy, gives an instance of how 
Dickens made a star stand idly in one spot for a week. Stephen 
Blackpool, the unhappy weaver in Hard Times, falls down a disused 
mine-shaft ; seven days he lay, sorely hurt, at the bottom. When he 
was rescued he gazed at a bright star overhead, and said : 


“Tt ha’ shined upon me in my pain. . . . Often as I coom to myseln 
and found it shinin’ on me down there in my trouble, I thowt it were 
the star as guided to Our Saviour’s home.” 


It was kind of the star, comments the writer, to stand by in his 
suffering, but how its stopping must have dislocated the celestial 
harmony ! 

* * * * * 

We are asked by the Executive Committee of the Fellowship to 
remind Secretaries of all Branches that they are, by virtue of their 
office, members of the Council of the Society in accordance with Rule 
VII. The next meeting of the Council takes place at Headquarters on 
January 12th, when it is hoped that as many members as can possibly 
attend will do so. A notice of the date of each meeting is sent to all 
Branch Secretaries, and a printed copy of the Minutes follows after 
the meeting. These minutes should be read to each Branch Committee 
in order that it may be kept in touch with the general work of the 
Fellowship. 

eet oe * * 

A new Branch of the Fellowship has been formed at Woodville, near 

Burton-on-Trent, with, Miss I. Kellam-Smith as Hon. Secretary. 


Tue Epiror. 
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DICKENS AND TYPES* 


By SIR WALTER LAWRENCE, Bt., G.C.LE., G.CV.O., C.B. 
(President of The Dickens Fellowship) 


He 


EN I was honoured by an invitation to become your President 

I remembered Mrs. Heep’s advice to her son with a real and not 
Uriah-like humbleness, and begged to be excused, for I thought of the 
distinguished men who had filled this chair, and I knew that the office 
demanded high qualities. I can claim no such qualities, but I plead 
in extenuation for my position here a life-long and increasing love for 
Charles Dickens. 

This is a great occasion. It is the coming of age of the Fellowship. 
The Fairy Godmother who smiled at its christening must be indeed 
proud when contemplating the vigour and ruddy health of this young 
and hopeful creature. If one may argue from the adage that the child 
is father to the man, then I would prophesy that the qualities already 
displayed, simplicity, kindness, modesty and friendliness, will be 
continued through life. There has been an entire absence of splash, 
side and advertisement, and this wonderful Fellowship, so full of the 
virtues which Charles Dickens loved and enjoined, will go down the 
ages healthy and life-giving if only it be true to its early self. 

Although we shrink from advertisement, splash and stunts, you 
nevertheless will see from Mr. Ley’s history of the Fellowship that we 
want £10,000 for the Doughty Street house, and we have only collected 
some £2000. Mr. Ley, with the optimism which is characteristic of us 
who love Dickens, says that it is a big sum, but that there is no doubt 
but that it will be forthcoming. I hope so, and I believe that we shall 
get the money ; but we must get to work and beat up our friends. 


II. 


I am expected to. say something about Dickens on this occasion. I 
know of nothing more perplexing than the choice of a subject when 
one is asked to speak on Charles Dickens. He was universal, and it 
is so difficult to select from a universal store. Another great difficulty 
in choosing a subject is that whatever I may think of or say has already 
been better said in The Dickensian. But as I go back and back again 
to tle novels, always with advantage and delight whatever my mood, 
I sometimes wonder what the English world, as I know it, would have 
been if Charles Dickens had never lived ; perhaps what the Elizabethan 
period would have been if Shakespeare had not lived. Many a great 
episode, many a movement of intense interest have been lost to us 
because there was no dramatist, no interpreter, no vates sacer. 

Happily the Victorian era had its interpreter, and we, and I hope and 
believe generations to come,,can see through Charles Dickens’s clear 
mirthful eyes what that age was and what it stood for. But Charles 


* Presidential address delivered at Memorial Hall, London, on October 


5th, 1923. 
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Dickens could never have written these wonderful books if he had 
started in this year of grace. For the art of Charles Dickens a settled 
type is necessary, and this type is only possible after fairly long periods 
of steady conditions. There must be no wars, no political convulsions. 
There must be a fair amount of happiness, moderate prosperity and 
contentment; and, above all, there must be recognised canons of 
domestic life. As a boy I can remember that there were characters 
in every family and in each parish. I miss them now. Perhaps it is 
that character is the ethical expression of type. Settled conditions— 
in other words, an established and recognised type—almost compel 
the dramatist or interpreter into life and action. He must write, and 
he writes of the interdependent play of character. Dickens could not 
make a mistake. Last year we heard a great speech on Dickens, 
when it was suggested that he often sat down to write, not knowing 
where the spirit was leading him. I have the best authority for saying 
that the action and the incidents had all been carefully decided before 
he put pen to paper. The characters crowded in, almost tumbled in, 
strange and grotesque sometimes, but they always fall into line, and 
inevitably do what we expect them to do. Dickens is a literary 
fatalist. His characters could not have acted otherwise. If they had, 
they would have been false to type, and we should have been repelled 
and not fascinated and charmed. For we all like what is natural: we 
like to see people doing exactly what we should have done in the same 
situation. The type compelled Charles Dickens: Charles Dickens 
was the interpreter of the type. After a long interval another 
type may establish itself, and the interpreter will appear. But none 
of us will know that type, and we should be thankful that we have 
lived in the time of a great type and have fallen under the spell of © 
the great interpreter. It is the duty and the aim of the Fellowship 
to hand the spell on to future generations, and we must not despair 
when we find some of the rising generation indifferent. For they came 
into the world when the old type was finished and no new type was 
on its way. Many of the new readers of Dickens realise the secret of 
the Dickens world ; and although in these days of unsettlement and 
unease it is difficult for them to believe that England was ever like 
the England of Dickens, the new reader, if he has with him the passport 


of patient insight, can enter the enchanted island. He will never wish 
to leave it. 


Il. 


Time will not permit me to expand my suggestion regarding type, 
but the changes in domestic life are smashing up the type badly. 
Think of Mrs. Micawber in 1923. Instead of reassuring Mr. Micawber 
that she would never desert him, she would probably have employed 
that rising young solicitor, Uriah Heep, to arrange for a separation, 
suitable maintenance and the custody of the twins. But happily 
Mrs. Micawber could not do this, or she would have been untrue to 
type. 

Think of Edith Dombey. Type forced her to make an uncomfortable 
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journey to Dijon. If she had been free of her fate she could have 
punished the ineffable Dombey by easier legal methods. 

Think of poor Lady Dedlock. I have often wished that the ill- 
starred lady could have escaped her fate ; but one knows and expects 
from the first arrival of Mr. Tulkinghorn that the ending of the way 
would be tragic. Type demanded serious retribution, for an outrage, 
not only on domestic life, but on landed property and hereditary title 
had been committed. The fates hunted her to death, just as they 
hunted Bill Sikes, Fagin and Jonas Chuzzlewit.. We use the expression 
“‘ dramatic justice,’ and we always get it in the novels of Dickens. 
We know, that is “we of the type,” know almost beforehand what 
will happen to Steerforth and Little Emily. They were both sports 
of the type, and a storm takes one and obscurity covers the other. 
Any other solution of the alliance would have shocked us, as it would 
not have been true to type. 

It may be asked whether this certainty, this complacent knowledge, 
that the fate-driven creatures of Dickens must head in one direction 
does not detract from our interest in the novels. My belief is that it 
adds enormously to our pleasure and interest, and that one of the 
secrets of this great wizard’s power is that he makes us co-operators— 
accomplices in his creations. He looks at us and says, “I think Quilp 
would have said this when he returned home after they had dragged 
the river for his body,” and we say “yes! it was quite the most 
natural thing to say,” and this grotesque, most seemingly unnatural | 
character falls into line and is accepted by us as true to type. 

It is all so natural. It is not one touch of nature in Charles Dickens, 
but it is a breeze of touches, a chain of touches—some so light that 
one hardly feels them, but all so charged with the current of nature 
that we are startled by the shock of the sense of the weird power this 
great interpreter has over us. So easy for him to write ; so impossible 
for him to err, for he knew the type and was of the type. He was 
chief interpreter, and no one can win that great and responsible office 
unless he has faith and hope and char:ty. And Charles Dickens had 
these in abundance. He had faith in the type, and called on England 
to make the best of Englishmen, ‘“‘ make the best of us and not the 


worst.” 
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F Charles Dickens didn’t put himself into his books, no author ever 
did. If he left out any details of his character they were not of 
sufficient importance to be put in, and we have no use for them. A 
life of Dickens, except for a few dates and personal facts that could 
be printed on a page, is a literary superfluity. We know Dickens. 
We have his characteristics encased in his books like a number of 
specimens in a museum. We have walked and talked with him a 
hundred times in the world of his imagination amongst the numerous 
characters of his creation. 
Rosert BuatcurorD in Sunday Chronicle, 
9th September, 1923. . 
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CHARLES DICKENS—ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
By WALTER DEXTER 


(pHe year 1824 was the most impressionable year of Dickens’s 
life. His twelfth birthday had passed only little more than a 
week when his father’s financial troubles came to a crisis, and on the 
20th of February he was imprisoned in the Marshalsea for debt. The 
cousin, James Lamert who had interested young Charles at Chatham 
with theatricals, and had lived with the family at Bayham Street, 
became Manager for his cousin George of a blacking business at Hunger- 
ford Stairs, lately purchased from Jonathan Warren, and to use Dickens’s 
own words : 


In an evil hour forme..... seeing how I was employed from 
day to day, and knowing what our domestic circumstances then were, 
proposed that I should go into the blacking warehouse, to be as 
useful as I could, at a salary, I think, of six shillings a week. 


This, therefore, was the year when the sorrow that attended his 
boyhood had its most poignant sting. In later life he reviewed those 
early days only in secret, and magnified the intensity of his hopelessness 
_and degradation. 

It was not until 1847 that Forster accidently struck the chords. 
that vibrated in Dickens, and caused the revelations which are set 
forth in the early chapters of “ The Life of Dickens.” The fragment 
of autobiography which he wrote at the time was discarded, and 
for the greater part incorporated in David Copperfield a few years 
later. 

In 1847 Dickens had written Forster ‘‘ Shall I leave you my life 
in MS. when I die? There are some things in it that would touch 
you very much.” And on the 20th January, 1849, he actually confided 
to him the MS. of what Forster refers to as the Fragment of Auto- 
biography, and which he tells us “was written without an erasure ; 
as in the writing of an ordinary letter.” 

Five months later the first number of David Copperfield appeared, 
and Forster was the only person who knew how closely some of the 
early parts of the story fitted in with Dickens’s own experiences. 

Of this fragment Forster published only a portion; what a loss. 
it is to the world that the whole was not carefully preserved. 


I have never, until I now impart to this paper, in any burst of 
confidence with anyone, my own wife not excepted, raised the 
curtain I then dropped, thank God. ... . It does not seem a tithe 
of what I might have written, or of what I meant to write. 


ioe 


Forster is, unfortunately, not quite correct in his dates covering 
this unhappy period. The chapter entitled “ Hard Experiences in 
Boyhood,” is dated 1822-1824, and in it he talks of Dickens as a 
“labouring hind” of ten. Later he states that “at Wellington 
House Academy he remained nearly two years, being a little over 
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fourteen years of age when he quitted it.” Owen P. Thomas, a school- 
fellow of Dickens wrote to Forster that he was “ Dickens's school- 
fellow for about two years (1824-1826),” so it was, therefore, towards 
the latter half of 1824 that Dickens was removed from the blacking 
warehouse and put to school. According to Forster, therefore, the 
period of his servitude is made to appear as about two years. In this 
Forster was, no doubt, influenced by Dickens’s own remarks, which 
being made some twenty-five years later expressed an exaggerated 
view of the period, although it is as well to admit that Dickens 
says :— 


I have no idea how long it lasted, whether for a year, or much 
more, or less. 


oy 


OLD HUNGERFORD MARKET 


From an old Print 


In fact it was less—probably not half a year ! ; 

A search at the Record Office has revealed that the elder Dickens 
was sent to the Marshalsea on the 20th February, 1824, and discharged 
on the 28th May, a period altogether of three months and eight 
days. 

Dickens was not yet at the blacking warehouse when his father 
was arrested; Forster says, ‘The interval between the sponging 
house and the prison was passed by the sorrowful lad in running 
errands and carrying messages for the prisoner.” When his father 
was in the Marshalsea, Charles visited him there, and the account of 
his visit in the Fragment and the account given of David Copperfield’s 
visit to Micawber in the King’s Bench Prison agree almost word for 
word. 
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For a while the mother and children, except his sister Fanny, who: 
was at the Royal Academy of Music, were “encamped... .. in the 
two parlours of the emptied house in Gower Street North,” and Charles 
walked to and from Hungerford Stairs daily, often with his dinner 
“tucked under his arm..... wrapped up in a piece of paper like a 
book.” Sometimes, instead of the dinner, he took the money to buy 
a dinner, and in this respect he tells us :— 


In going to Hungerford Stairs of a morning, I could not resist 
the stale pastry put out at half price on trays at Confectioners” 
doors in the Tottenham Court Road; and I often spent in that, 
the money I should have kept for my dinner. 


At such times he was reduced to “a roll or a slice of pudding,” 
which latter he used to purchase either at a shop in a court at the 
back of St. Martin’s Church, where the pudding was a special one and 
rather dear, or at a shop in the Strand, where, he tells us, he often 
dined off a “ stout hale pudding, heavy and flabby, with great raisins 
in it, stuck in whole at great distances apart.” 

At the times when he had no money he “took a turn in Covent. 

Garden Market and stared at the pine-apples.” 


Ill. 


Things rapidly got worse for the family; the rooms at Gower 
Street were discarded, and all but Charles joined the father in the 
Marshalsea. Charles went to lodge with the prototype of Mrs. Pipchin 
in Little College Street, Camden Town, and spent Sundays with his 
parents at the Marshalsea, calling for his sister at the Academy in the 
morning and taking her back again at night. 

His wage of six shillings was increased a little later to seven shillings, 
but he had to support himself on that money, buying his own meals 
at the lodging. 


I suppose the lodging was paid for by my father; I certainly 
did not pay for it myself, and I certainly had no other assistance 


whatever—the making of my clothes, I think, excepted ..... no 
advice, no counsel, no encouragement, no consolation, no support 
from anyone, that I can call to mind, so help me God..... I felt 


keenly, however, the being so cut off from my parents, my brothers 
and sisters ; and when my day’s work was done, going home to such 


a miserable blank. ... . One Sunday night I remonstrated with my 
father. .... It was the first remonstrance I had ever made about 
myilotew.« ; A back attic was found for me at the house of an In- 


solvent Court agent, who lived in Lant Street, in the Borough, 
where Bob Sawyer lodged many years afterwards. A bed and 
bedding were sent over for me and made up on the floor. The 
little window had a pleasant prospect of a timber yard; and when 
I took possession of my new abode, I thought it was a paradise. 


Here he was a little better off financially, for he breakfasted and 
took his supper with his people in the Marshalsea. They had no want 
of bodily comforts there, Forster says, as the father’s income was still 
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going on; and, adds Forster, ‘I have heard him say, the family lived 
more Perey in prison, than they had ever done for a long while 
out of it.” 


IVs 
His companions at the blacking warehouse were called Bob Fagin 
and Poll Green. 


The counting-house was on the first floor, looking over the coal- 
barges and the river, There was a recess in it, in which I was to 
sit and work. My work was to cover the pots of paste-blacking, 
first with a piece of oil-paper and then with a piece of blue paper, 
to tie them round with a string, and then to clip the paper close and 
neat all round, until it looked as smart as a pot of ointment from an 
apothecary’s shop. 


Glimpses of his life there are given with but little alteration in 
Chapter 11 of David Copperfield, and include the incident of the glass 
of “‘ Genuine Stunning ” (which actually happened at the public house 
in Parlament Street, at the corner of Cannon Row, although this 
fact is not mentioned in the novel), and the adventure of the 
magnificent order at the a la mode beef-house in Clare Court, Drury 
Lane. ; 


No words can express the secret agony of my soul as I sunk into 
this companionship; compared these every-day associates with 
those of my happier childhood ; and felt my early hopes of growing 
up to be a learned and distinguished man crushed in my breast. 
The deep remembrance of the sense I had of being utterly neglected 
and hopeless—of the shame I felt in my position—of the misery 
it was to my young heart to believe that, day by day, what I had 
learned and thought and delighted in, and raised my fancy and my 
emulation up by, was passing away from me, never to be brought 
back any more—cannot be written. My whole nature was so pene- 
trated with the grief and humiliation of such considerations that, 
even now—famous and caressed and happy—I often forget in my 
dreams that I have a dear wife and children—even that I am a man— 
and wander desolately back to that time of my life. 


I know I do not exaggerate, unconsciously and unintentionally, 
the scantiness of my resources and the difficulties of my life. I 
know that if a shilling or so were given me by anyone I spent it in 
a dinner or a tea. I know that I worked, from morning to night, 
with common men and boys, a shabby child. I know that I tried, 
but ineffectually, not to anticipate my money, and to make it last 
the week through; by putting it away in a drawer I had in the 
counting-house, wrapped into six little parcels, each parcel con-- 
taining the same amount, and labelled with a different day. I 
know that I have lounged about the streets insufficiently and un- 
satisfactorily fed. I know that, but for the mercy of God, I might 
easily have been, for any care that was taken of me, a little robber 
or a little vagabond. 


Soon the scene of his work was changed to Chandos Street, off the 
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Strand, at the corner where the Civil Service Stores now stands. In 
Dickens’s own words, we are told, 


Next to the shop at the corner of Bedford Street, in Chandos 
Street, are two rather old-fashioned houses and shops adjoining 
one another. They were one then, or thrown into one, for the blacking 
business ; and had been a butter shop. Opposite to them was, 
and is, a public-house, where I got my ale, under these new circum- 
stances. The stones in the street may be smoothed by my small 
feet going across to it at dinner-time, and back again. The estab- 
lishment was larger now, and we had one or two new boys. Bob 
Fagin and I had attained to great 
dexterity in tying up the pots. I 
forget how many we could do in five 
minutes. We worked, for the light’s 
sake, near the second window as you 
come from Bedford Street; and we 
were so brisk at it that the people 
used to stop and look in. Sometimes 
there would be quite a little crowd 
there. I saw my father coming in at 
the door one day when we were very 
busy, and I wondered how he could 
bear it. 


This must have happened after the 

SS 28th May, when his father was released 

i _s== from the Marshalsea, and yet no effort 

2a. had been made to relieve him from his 
_ unfitting labour. 


I had the same wanderings about 
the streets as I used to have, and was 
just as solitary and self-dependent as 
before ; but I had not the same diffi- 
culty in merely living. I never, how- 
3 CHANDOS STREET ever, heard a word of being taken 

COVENT GARDEN away, or of being otherwise than quite 
provided for. 


The family, on leaving the Marshalsea, went to lodge in Little 
College Street with a Mrs. Roylance, the original of the Mrs. Pipchin 
above mentioned, but Charles went to and from the Chandos Street 
establishment daily, sometimes with his dinner ‘‘ some cold hotch- 
potch in a small basin tied up in a handkerchief.” 


At last, one day, my father and the relative so often mentioned 
quarrelled ; quarrelled by letter, for I took the letter from my 
father to him which caused the explosion, but quarrelled very 
fiercely. It was about me. It may have been some backward refer- 
ence, in part, for anything I know, to my employment at the window. 


The cousin was very angry at the letter, and young Charles was 
sent home ; his mother, however, was for sending him back, and went 
to fix up the quarrel with the cousin, but, 
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My father said I should go back no more, and should go to school. 
I do not write resentfully or angrily, for I know how all these things 
have worked together to make me what I am ; but I never afterwards 
forgot, I never shall forget, I never can forget, that my mother was 
warm for my being sent back. 


Until old Hungerford Market was pulled down, until old Hunger- 
ford Stairs were destroyed, and the very nature of the ground 
changed, I never had the courage to go back to the place where 
my servitude began. I never saw it. I could not endure to go near 
it. For many years, when I came near to Robert Warren’s in the 
Strand, I crossed over to the opposite side of the way to avoid ‘a 
certain smell of the cement they put upon the blacking-corks, which 
reminded me of what I was once. It was a very long time before 
I liked to go up Chandos Street. My old way home by the Borough 
-made me cry, after my eldest child could speak. In my walks at 
night I have walked there often, since then, and by degrees I have 
come to write this. 


The ending of this nightmare doubtless coincided with the tenancy 
of the house at 29 (now No. 13) Johnson Street, Camden Town; the 
father’s position having improved, he was enabled to rent this house 
and to send Charles to school. This was during the last quarter of 
1824. According to the Rate Books, the late tenant of the house 
was gone from it in July, 1824, and the name of Dickens appears 
under the date of January, 1825. Therefore, it is very probable that 
during the last quarter of 1824, at the same time as Charles went to 
Wellington House Academy, or Mr. Jones’ “ Classical and Commercial 
Academy ” as it was called at that time, the family entered into posses- 
sion of the house in Johnson Street that is now preserved as a David 
Copperfield Library for children. : 

« The year thus ended much more happily than it had begun. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


Born 77TH Fesruary, 1812; Diep 9TH June, 1870. 


Wie has not own’d the magic of his skill 

Who thrill’d us with fictitious joy and woe ? 
Raised, in a moment, laughter at his will, 

Or caused the sympathetic tear to flow ? 
And must the brain that plann’d—the hand that penn’d— 

Lie nerveless from henceforth, mere dust and clay? 
Must all the glory of a lifetime end 

When from the earth the spirit wings its way ?— 
Not so with him we mourn. His fancy flows 

Fresh as when first he charm’d us with his art : 
He made a world, and peopled it with those 

Who live in our remembrance and our heart. 
Let England, then, her grieving tribute lend, 
The Nation mourns him as the Nation’s friend. 

Judy, 22nd June, 1870 
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SILAS WEGG: THE FORERUNNER OF A CULT 


By FRANK FOSTER 
(Seattle Branch) 


rs 


i reviewing the character of Silas Wegg, I am taking the ground that 

he has hitherto been regarded by everyone (including Dickens 
himself) from a wrong point of view. It is, of course, no reflection on 
the author to say this, as few men of genius are good judges of their 
own work. Milton considered ‘‘ Paradise Regained” greater than 
“Paradise Lost’; Hans Andersen could scarcely conceal his im- 
patience when the reading public waved aside his “ Travels,’’ and took 
up with delight his “Tales and Stories,” and, it is said, Kiplng’s 
aunt rescued ‘‘ The Recessional ”’ from the waste-paper basket. 

So Silas Wegg is regarded as a grasping, wooden-legged imposter. 
Now, primarily, he was a poet. And, to go no further than his near 
contemporaries, if Wegg had a wooden leg, Byron had a club foot. If 
Wegg was grasping, Voltaire was worse. If Wegg swilled Mr. Venus’s 
tea prodigally, Burns did worse with his friends’ whiskey. Wegg is 
not on record as a church-goer, but Shelley was an atheist. If Wegg 
carried an iron rod with him ‘to beguile the monotony of a literary 
life” (as he himself tells us), Johnson used to carry a thick stick with 
no such innocent intent. 

The evidence that Wegg was a poet does not rest alone on the few 
fragments of his verse that have come down to us; he shows other 
attributes that reveal him as a poet by nature. Dickens himself 
brings this to light incidentally and apparently without design. Wegg 
had that rare faculty, rare even among poets, of a thorough belief in 
the figments of his own imagination. I cannot recollect an instance 
in any other poet where this characteristic is so marked, except, 
perhaps, in that of William Blake, a near-contemporary. Blake’s 
symbolism, however, lacks the virile concreteness of Wegg’s; there is 
nothing in his idealized phantoms that stands out with the life-like 
reality of Miss Elizabeth, Master George, Aunt Jane and Uncle Parker. 

So, if we regard Wegg as a poet, though a poet far in advance of his 
time, we get an entirely new light on his character. His real disad- 
vantage lay in the fact that he was some sixty years in advance of the 
others. Since his genius was not recognised, all we have recorded of 
him, except a few fragmentary lines, is his human foibles, and it must 
be admitted that many men of genius have been far from admirable 
when regarded as mere human beings. If we take only those already 
referred to and conceive of Burns, minus his genius, we have a dissolute 
ploughman, Byron stands revealed as a debauched scion of a degenerate 
aristocracy, Voltaire, mean enough to pocket the wax candles in his 
royal patron’s household, and Blake a person of questionable sanity. 
It is obviously unfair to regard a man of genius only as a man. 

The reason that even Dickens himself did not understand Wegg’s 
poetry is the very simple one that he had never seen any like it. Byron, 
Scott, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Rogers, Hood, Browning and Tennyson 
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were among the popular poets of his day, but there is a quality in the 
verse of Wegg that I have been unable to find in any of these, except 
that I detect an occasional and faint echo in some of the lesser-known 
work of Browning. If we compare the verse of the two schools we 
shall see at once how great is the difference. Let us take Tennyson, 
almost at random :— 


* Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart and gather to the eyes 
In looking on the happy Autumn fields.” 


Or, to cover the Victorian field as widely as possible, the great poet 
of the New World : 


“The skies they were ashen and sober ; 
The leaves they were crisped and sere 
The leaves they were withering and sere, 
It was night in the lonesome October 

Of my most immemorial year.” 


One might multiply instances almost to infinity from the vivid 
beauty of Keats, the martial clangour of Scott and Macaulay, the 
fierce passion of Byron or the gorgeous imagery of Shelley, only to 
find that, however these poets differ, they have certain attributes in 
common with all poetry of the nineteenth century that are wholly 
missing from the poetry of Wegg. I will ask you to note the nearly 
perfect rhyme and metre of the verses quoted, and compare them with 
the following. Who can wonder that Dickens merely chronicles the 
latter without comment :— 


** Deserted, as you will remember, Mr. Venus, by the waning moon, 
When stars, it will occur to you before I mention it proclaim 
night’s cheerless noon, 
On tower, fort or tented ground, 
The sentry walks his lowly round, 
The sentry walks.” 


Dickens was in no sense a reactionary; rather he may be said to 
have founded a school of fiction. But we cannot expect even Dickens 
to see fifty or sixty years ahead ; and that period was to elapse before 
anything comparable to the verse of Wegg was to see the light. 


II. 


Briefly, then, Silas Wegg was the pioneer of the modern schools of 
Free Verse and Imagism. He did not attain to the perfection of its- 
modern exponents, because some of his lines rhyme, and there is here 
and there a trace of metre, and some of his sentences can be parsed. 
But throughout his verse we can distinguish the careful disregard of 
rules that have governed poetry for two thousand years or so, combined 
with the general dislocation of ideas and confusion of the image with 
that which it supposed to body forth that mark so characteristically 
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the productions of Edgar Lee Masters, Amy Lowell and their followers. 
Take a verse from the Spoon River Anthology : 


“* All they said was true: 
I wrecked my father’s bank with my loans 
To dabble in wheat ; but this was true, 
I was buying wheat for him as well.” 


Allowing for a lapse of fifty years from inception to completion we 
can distinctly trace the influence of what Mr. Venus so happily named 
““Weggery,” in spite of the dull, involved verbiage, and the bald 
journalistic phraseology, in this unadorned statement which I have 
culled from the Spoon River Anthology, carefully picking my way 
among its dreary obscenities. Let us take some other specimens and 
note how far the elaborated modern is below the simple vigorous 
original ; and yet how similar is the motif. Here is a verse of Wegg 
which would have been better known, but that it was written sixty 
years too soon : 


‘* Beside that cottage door, Mr. Boffin, 
A girl was on her knees ; 
She held aloft a snowy scarf, Sir, 
Which (my eldest brother noticed) fluttered in the breeze.” 


Note the remarkable anticipation of free verse form in the last line : 
nothing in literary criticism can be clearer. Now let us shift our 


evidence to the ultra-moderns. Here is Amy Lowell’s conception of 
“Summer Rain ” : 


‘** Clashing of bronze bucklers, 
Screaming of horses, 
Red plumes of head trappings, 
Flashing above spears.” 


The poet of free verse rather prides himself on being up to date, so 
we feel that Miss Lowell has suffered a lapse in allowing herself to 
make a reference to that nearly extinct mammal the horse. Un- 
doubtedly Edgar Lee Masters would have substituted the honking of 
the automobile; it would have been in strict accordance with the 
actual canons of free verse having equally no conceivable connection 
with summer rain. And both are like—startlingly like—Wegg’s — 
allusion to his elder brother, all three resembling certain bargain suits 
of clothes in their want of fit and being uncalled-for. As I think it 
possible that some of my readers may not yet have acquired a taste 
for modern verse of the quality I have under consideration, I will cite 
a short extract from some of the latest I have seen: I have really no 
wish to misrepresent these artists, but only to connect them with their 
great but neglected forerunner : 


“A part, yet not a part of hurrying masses 
poured upon bridges over dark, oily water 
and in the thundering darkness under L structures 


in and out among the taxi-cabs like foolish, hurrying beetles, 
scuttling 


over the boulevards.” 
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It is curious to pick up here and there in the only biography we have 
of this almost unknown genius, strayed by strange adventure into a 
popular novel and rendered subordinate to the whims and vagaries of 
dustmen and such people, his personal views and ideas of life and of 
his art. I think he had some intuition of the school that was, more 
than half a century later, to spring from his early struggles and succeed 
where he had failed: one recalls phrases and sentences that seem 
almost prophetic, so accurately do they apply to the modern exponent 
of vers libre and imagism, but which the modernist is too egotistical 
and opinionated to utter. The “hear me out’ addressed to the 
unconvinced Mr. Venus (less patient than the present-day public) and 
Wegg’s own admission that “when a person comes to grind off poetry, 
night after night, it is but right he should be paid for the weakening 
effect on his mind.” 


III. 


The subject is a fascinating one, and opens a wide area for conjecture, 
far too wide for me to cover in this brief sketch. I might dilate upon 
the fact that Wegg, even with his uncanny talent for vers libre, had 
sufficient of the Victorian to lay himself open to plagiarism. I referred 
this point to an enthusiastic devotee of the free verse cult, whose 
particular bete noir is the verse of the early and middle periods of the 
nineteenth century. He took to my Wegg theory wholeheartedly, 
and commented on it somewhat as follows : 

“You are right, and far more right than you yourself know. Every- 
thing we have of Wegg’s bears the scars of a savage attempt to suppress 
the only real and true method of poetical expression. I do not say 
that in every case where we find his thoughts reproduced with the 
wretched uniformity that taste in those days demanded—I do not 
say that the author was himself always at fault. But Scott should 
have remembered what was due to himself and refrained from pur- 
loining Wegg’s stirring lines : 


** Charge, Chester, charge, 
On, Mr. Boffin, on.” 


* And Burns’ shameless appropriation of the following fine stanza is 
simply inexcusable : 


** And you needn’t Mr. Venus, be your black bottle, 
For surely Pll be mine. 
And we’ll take a slice of lemon in it, to which you're partial, 
For auld lang syne.” 


“T suppose there are Scotsmen bigoted enough to plead that Burns 
wasn’t sober when he did it; but the poet might at least have ack- 
nowledged his indebtedness in a second edition—the editorial equiva- 
lent for ‘the morning after.’ And note how little the purloined garb 
fits his Muse. One sees it, to use the picturesque simile of Shakespeare, 
“hang loose about him like a giant’s robe upon a dwarfish thief.’ I 
need not quote his Auld Lang syne : we are all familiar with its enerva- 
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ting smoothness of diction and spiritless servitude to mere metre, so 
widely different to the rugged majesty of Wegg.” 

While I do not feel inclined to endorse all my friend said I cannot 
but feel that there is something in it. For it is improbable that any 
manifestation of Art is the product of a single brain. We are apt to 
bewail the early death of a genius: yet more than one has saved his 
reputation by dying before he had time to forfeit it. Nature is some- 
times prodigally wasteful, but Art never; none of its emanations are 
really born in the human mind. They burn in lonely splendour, and 
what we call the products of Art are merely reflections, mirrored on 
the surface of genius. If we bear this in mind we shall understand 
how several authors can reproduce almost identically the same thought, 
each unconscious of the other, and even repeat the same idea them- 
selves in different parts of their work, as Shakespeare does. The only 
really individual quality is method or style. 

The mention of this other great English poet’s name calls to mind 
a curious point of similarity. Wegg and Shakespeare had both the 
sense to see that their genius should be made to support them: 
Shakespeare took his plays to London where there was a market for 
them, and made the best bargain he could. Wegg had the true artist’s 
hatred of a bargain (he tells us so), but had no alternative when it 
came to dealing with a dustman: he simply cried “ double or quits ” 
and left it at that. 


IV. 


The final scene that treats of this poet is almost too harrowing to 
dwell upon. That one so far in advance of his age should be mis- 
understood is natural, but that the final humiliation should be inflicted 
by the hand of another artist, albeit manoeuvred by a dustman, is 
cruel. It is worthy of remark that Dickens has introduced another 
half-understood character into this book, and, so far as I can remember, 
there is no other in all the rest of his writing. Sloppy’s dramatic 
talent was probably not great : when reading to Mrs. Higden he “ did 
the police in different voices,” but we lose sight of him in that capacity 
until he utilises it as a means of deceiving Wegg during the removal of 
the mounds. The diabolical ingenuity of Mr. Boffin is nowhere more 
evident than in the selection of the dramatist, Sloppy, for the abase- 
ment of the poet, Wegg; using, as he did, the strained feeling of 
jealousy that, alas! so often exists between men of genius to add 
venom to the wound. 

It is the custom to rail at things Victorian, and certainly some of 
the Victorian virtues betray a dangerous streak of the ridiculous. 
But there was an underlying austerity that stifled the growth of mere 
eccentricity: Sloppy possessed a talent that held no title to success 
in those days; and we feel certain that if Mr. George Bernard Shaw 
had lived sixty years ago, though he might have amused himself and 
some of his friends by “ doing the police in different voices,” as he does 
to-day, he would have been fain to turn a mangle for a living. Paying 
people to vilify us had not then come into fashion. 


a 
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- DID DICKENS LOVE CATS? 


By ROLAND CORTHELL 


I AM a lover of cats and a lover of Dickens. Awhile ago I found 

myself asking the question, ‘“‘ What was that great author’s 
feeling towards “the Fireside Sphinx”? Did she, by her graceful 
beauty, her quiet dignity, her home-loving ways, her dainty clean- 
liness, win his notice and regard ? Did she, in that great heart, make 
a place for herself, as her household rival, the dog, seems to have done ? 
And if not, why not ? 

With high hopes I began my researches in his voluminous writings. 
Starting with Betsey Trotwood’s cat and Mr. Krook’s Lady Jane, and 
aided by more than twenty other cat-loving Dickensians in this country, 
England and Scotland, my category has steadily lengthened, until at 


DICKENS’S WILLIAMINA PUTS OUT THE LIGHT 
: From an old Print 


this writing it includes fifty-seven references to civilization’s great 
household pet. 

Every one of Dickens’s fifteen novels except Hard Times has fur- 
nished its quota to the inspiring collection. Of these fifty-seven allusions 
thirty-one refer to actual felines, more or less fully described ; twenty- 
six are really similes, in which the cat is used “to point a moral or 
adorn a tale.” Of the veritable pussies mentioned, only three are so 
attractive that one would wish that he had just such a one in his own 
home. These are Betsey Trotwood’s, Mrs. Corney’s and Gabriel 
Varden’s lovely pussies—sleek, purry and content. Twenty-eight.are 
the kind one doesn’t want, notably Lady Jane, the most terrifying cat 
I have known—in books or out—a cat to give one the “creeps ” and 
force herself into one’s unpleasant dreams. 

_ The cats in “ Shy Neighbourhoods ”’ are the victims of their environ- 
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ment, and are rather to be pitied than disliked. Mrs. P.pchin’s cat 
excites one’s curiosity rather than affection. Mr. Vhole’s specimen is as 
intent and constant in watching a mouse’s hole as her master in seeking 
the last penny in his client’s possession. Sally Brass’s poor half-starved 
pussy excites only pity, while the Jellyby cat fails to win our affection, 
for all we know of it is that it was given to stealing Mr. Jellyby’s 
breakfast. 

Of the twenty-six similes, only one can be said to be complimentary. 
Fourteen are distinctly unfavourable, and eleven are colourless in 
their character. Sydney Carton is likened to a dissipated cat ; Carker 
the scoundrel is again and again compared to a treacherous cat ; Mrs. 
Nickleby’s mad lover spitefully calls her “ Cat, Puss, Kit, Grimalkin, 
Tabby, Brindle.” Madame Dorr, in self abasement, calls herself a 
** she cat.” 

Dickens himself sets Diogenes upon Carker with the inciting cry 
“ Cats! boy, Cats!’ Miss Miggs says her brother and his wife lived 
like “‘ cat and dog.” Dickens says the chicken-pox worried little Paul 
Dombey “like tiger-cats.” : 

What shall we say then in conclusion? Can we truthfully and 
sincerely claim that Dickens was the devoted lover of the household 
’ pet—the domestic cat? I regret to say that the evidence submitted 
seems to compel a different verdict. For some reason, good or other- 
wise, the cat so many of us love did not appeal to him particularly. 
He never used her as a symbol of the great joys of home, of peaceful 
content, of grace and beauty. 

Can we, as we think of his appreciative and affectionate nature, find 
a reason for this apparent exception to every appeal of innocence and 
weakness. A friend has suggested that Dickens’s life in a great city, - 
especially his familiarity with the sections where poverty and even 
crime had their hiding places, brought him in contact with a class of 
cats which, neglected and ill-fed, and even maltreated, lacked the 
beauty, the calm content, the mysterious charm which would have 
been evident in the quiet country. 

I can’t help believing that had his experience with cats been like 
my own, he would have felt the same tender affection, the same 
fascinating interest, the same irresistible appeal that I feel every time 
I see a sleek-purry, furry pussy. 

And there is another consideration which, perhaps, is entitled to 
weight. History tells us that during the dark ages—the age of super- 
stition, witchcraft and cruelty, of bigotry and persecution—the house- 
hold cat, for some reason, unknown and unknowable, had put on its 
weak and innocent personality the stigma of association with and 
loyalty to the Prince of Darkness himself. 

Witches were believed to assume the appearance of cats, and natur- 
ally cats came to be hated as the witches themselves. The love and 
adoration Egypt bestowed upon them vanished, and instead came the 
demoniac cruelty of the Middle Ages, when, on St. John’s eve, for ex- 
ample, hundreds of struggling, terrified cats were thrown into huge 
bonfires, surrounded by laughing and hooting men, women and children. 
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Slowly the domestic cat made her way back into the approbation 
and affection of humanity. But, strange to say, England was the last 
of the great nations to lose its repugnance to poor pussy. France, 
and then Italy, recognized her beauty, her grace and her delightful 
companionship long before she was welcomed to English hearts and 
homes. Perhaps had Dickens been a Frenchman or an Italian the 
cat would have received at his hands the sympathetic and affectionate 
recognition many of us think she deserves. : w! 

After all, isn’t it possible that although Dickens didn’t love cats as 
a class, he may have loved A cat—HIS cat? It looks so. 

_ Agnes Repplier, the famous essayist, in her authoritative and fas- 
cinating book ‘‘ The Fireside Sphinx,” says: “ Dickens’s Williamina 
used to put out the candle with her paw if she thought her master too 
absorbed in his book or too long unconscious of her patient waiting.” 

No man would permit such liberties as this unless he loved the 

offender. ' 


HOW I SAW SHOOTER’S HILL 


By ARTHUR ELLIOT SPROUL 
(Of New York) 


M* friends do not whisper to one another that I am a bit “ out ”— 
at least, not as far as I know. I am not aware that they look 
at me and tap their foreheads significantly, and say “poor fellow.” 
And yet— 
~ Now, then, here is my confession: I have read “ A Tale of Two 
Cities’ completely through between thirty and forty times during the last 
thirty years! Think it over, I beg of you, readers of The Dickensian, 
and tell me whether or not there is reason to doubt the sanity of a 
man who has so taken one book to himself. 

To me, it is full of delight. Its characters seem to me like old 
friends. It has romance, it has pathos, it has fine humour, it has 
tragedy, it has historic value ; and it mingles them all with a master’s 
hand. In my judgment it is by far the greatest of all the novels of 
Charles Dickens. 

And now let me tell you a story : 

* * * * * * * 

Two years ago, or a little more, I came upon an article in the London 
“ Times ” entitled “‘ The Paris Road.”’ Charming as it was, I never- 
- theless looked in vain in it for some mention of that event which, for 
me at least, renders that great international thoroughfare forever 
Amemorable. 

To be sure, the “ Times ” writer by no means permitted himself to 
omit mention of Mrs. Rawdon Crawley (“herself a sometime habituee 
of the Paris road ’’), of Major Dobbin of Ours, of King Charles (“ riding 
to greet his Henrietta, fresh come over from France ’’), and of various 
other small and great people, down (or up) to no less a person than 
Alfred Jingle. But why, I ask you now—as I asked myself then—was 


there a total absence of Jarvis Lorry, of Jerry Cruncher and—by all 
Cc 
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means !—of ‘‘ Mam’selle” 2 It seemed—and it still seems—incredible 
that one should be able to stay his hand when writing of the Dover 
Road, without setting down anew that closing sentence of the opening 
chapter of A Tale of Two Cities which runs : 


‘“Thus did the year One Thousand Seven Hundred and Seventy- 
five conduct their Greatnesses, and myriads of small creatures—the 
creatures of this chronicle among the rest—along the roads that lay 
before them.” ; 


And then the opening of the second chapter : 


‘Tt was the Dover road that lay, on a Friday night late in Navem- 
ber, before the first of the persons with whom this history has 
business. The Dover road lay, as to him, beyond the Dever mail, 
as it lumbered up Shooter’s Hill.” 


And then the marvellous description of the miry road, the protesting 
horses, the “two other passengers besides the one,” the coachman, 
the guard, the “‘ dispatch sent after you from over yonder,”’ the colloquy 
between Mr. Lorry and the “ honest tradesman,” the cryptic “ recalled 
to life” answer, the night journey with its traveller in his troubled 
‘sleep, the ghostly digging aut of someone “ buried almost eighteen 
years,’ the getting to the Royal George Hotel in Dover, the breakfast, 
the waiter—and, finally, the arrival af ‘‘ Mam’selle ” and the story of 
“one af our customers,” not omitting the “ brawny hand” of that 
stalwart servitress, Miss Pross! How could it possibly have been 
that “the Paris road” called not up these and many other charac- 
teristic passages and persons in what, as I have said already, is to me 
the greatest novel that Dickens ever wrote ? 

* * * * * * * 


When, in February of 1918, I was coming out of Russia through 
England, I was compelled to stay in London rather longer than I had 
wished or intended, because of shipping canditions—the war being 
then at its height. Sight-seeing was, at that time, a rather sombre 
performance, but I felt that I could not be idle, and that I must see 
some things without fail. 

Hence it befel that I had—as I now recall—a most amusing confer- 
ence with the head porter of the Berkeley Hotel, in Piccadilly, as to 
the best means of reaching certain places in London whose names I 
had jotted down. All went smoothly enough until I read from my 
list, ““ Shooter’s Hill.” Great was the porterian astonishment. The 
struggle on his part to be courteous and deferential, while at the same 
time dealing with firmness with a man (myself) evidently a bit wrong 
in the head, was indeed funny. 

Said the porter : “ Shooter’s Hill, sir? Really, I never heard anyone 
inquire for Shooter’s Hill before. There’s not a bit to bother about 
there, sir, I assure you—just a hill, you know, out there beyond Black- 
heath, with some houses on it. Wouldn’t it be Richmond Hill, now, 
that you might be meaning, sir ? ”’ 


I assured him that it was not Richmond Hill at all, but Shooter’s— 
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Shooter’s—Sboater’s. At which he rejoined, civilly enough: “Oh, 
very well, sir. No doubt you know best, sir.”” And then I couldn’t 
bear not to undeceive him, and so I said: “I want to see Shooter’s 
Hill because it bears such a part in a great book of one of your country- 
men, Mr. Dickens.” : 

“Oh, yes, indeed, sir! It’s Mr. Charles Dickens you mean, I dare 
say. J] know about him. But really, sir, I never had anyone ask me 
how to go there before, I assure you, sir.”’ 

* * * * 

Well, I went to Shooter’s Hill. Petrol was so scarce in London at 
that time that no taxi would take me. The cabmen all said: “ Very 
sorry, sir, but I really couldn’t charge you what the petrol would cost 
to go that far. We has to take mostly just short runs about the city, 
you see, sir. Why not take the bus, sir? It might do you.” 

And so I did take the bus, and I did go to Shooter’s Hill, and I found 
it to be exactly as the Berkeley porter had said—‘ Just a hill, with some 
houses on it.” But as I came back across Blackheath to the great 
turmoil of the heart of London again, I closed my eyes for a moment, 
‘and once more saw, as in a vision, those who had travelled that way 
on that ‘“ Friday night late in November” of the good old year One 
‘Thousand Seven Hundred and Seventy-Five. 

I had seen Shooter‘s Hill and I was satisfied. If I had had to choose 
between missing it and missing the Abbey, would I have missed the 
Abbey ? I dare say I might. People are just so foolish, you know. 

And that night there was an air raid. Peril? Yes—a chance of 
something going wrong, of course. But, for a civilian, I had seen 
some shooting already in the streets of Moscow and Petrograd. So 
why bother ? . And as I listened to the whirr-r-r and hum of the anti- 
aircraft guns I said to myself: ‘‘ Well, anyhow, I’ve seen Shooter’s 


Hill.” 


* 7K * 


THE MYSTERY OF CLAUDIUS CLEAR* 


WV J read the announcement in the press that Dickens's own 
publishers were about to present “ Dickens’s Own Story ” as a 
posthumous publication of such a well known Dickens lover and student, 
I felt that here at last was the book for which I had long been waiting ; 
I felt sure that the man who had probed into the original manuscript 
of Edwin Drood, thereby helping to elucidate the mystery, had suc- 
cessfully managed to bring to light more of Dickens’s own story than 
appears in the early pages of Forster's Life ; had discovered the whole 
of the autobiography of Dickens and was giving it to the world with the 
valuable comments that only one of his standing and experience 
would be able to contribute. ' 
So when the Editor of The Dickensian put the book into my hands 
and asked me to say a few words about it, I realised I was in for a time 


* Dickens’s Own Story, by Sir William Nicoll. London: Chapman and 


Hall, Ltd. 10s. 6d. 
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of fascination ; but I did not think that aggravation and mystification 
would follow in the wake : for the title is a misleading one, and could 
have been put to so much better use. 

The volume is a reprint of the principal essays relating to Dickens 
which have appeared in the “British Weekly” under the name of 
“ Claudius Clear,” between the years 1901 and 1918. Although for the 
most part they have been inspired by contemporary books on Dickens, 
yet they are not reviews in the ordinary acceptation of the term ; 
they are genuine contributions to Dickensiana, and we are glad that 
they have been collected under one cover and thus rescued from 
oblivion. 

The periodical in which they were written, being the organ of Non- 
conformity, and Sir William being himself a great Nonconformist, it 
is not difficult to explain why the question of what he calls “ Dickens’s 
antipathy to Nonconformists ” should crop up in several of the articles, 
and although he endeavoured to solve several Dickens puzzles, and 
satisfactorily solved them too, he does not appear to have been quite 
so successful in this one. Personally I am of opinion the puzzle was 
non existent. 

However, the subject is especially well treated in the episode of 

‘ Dickens’s relation with William Hone and Thomas Binney. 

In referring to the ministration of the Unitarian Mr. Tagart, a curious 
error occurs ; Dickens had sittings for a considerable time under this 
Minister, and on page 7 the name is spelled Tagert, and the Chapel 
given as Essex Street Chapel. Forty-one pages further on, in another 
article, the name is given as Tagart, and the Chapel as that in Little 
Portland Street. The latter, it may be added, is the correct name 
and place. 

Another little disagreement; Sir William states with confidence, 
that Dickens was a man of few books; we do not intend to dispute 
that point ; but we are not in agreement with what follows :— 


Few things are more significant in his life than the fact that he 
composed titles to dummy books in the little libraries of his houses. 


As a matter of fact, the dummy books filled the place occupied by 
the door, and was a simple device to make the interior of the room 
when the door was closed, appear to be completely surrounded by 
bookshelves. 

But, after all, these are minor points, and forgivable in a volume of 
delight such as this, which solves many a mystery connected with 
Dickens, not the least being that of Fitzjames Stephen, whom Sir 
William dubs “The Arch Enemy of Dickens,” as the writer of the 
Little Dorrit review in the “ Edinburgh Review,” and the exposure 
of the Poe myth in connection with the solution of the plot of Barnaby 
Rudge ; in this case, it is conclusively proved that in all his theories, 
except that of Rudge’s identity, which he had got from the story itself, 
although he claimed not to have read so far, Poe was hopelessly 
wrong. 


Water Dexter. 
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MR. WALTER T. SPENCER 
DELIGHTFUL BOOK* BY A TRUE DICKENS LOVER 
By J. W. T. LEY 


Die ie is a book that every Dickensian will want to possess, and 
ought to possess. Every Dickensian knows Mr. Spencer as 
one of the “choice spirits ’—that is, as a true lover of the novelist. 
His knowledge of Dickens is not merely bibliographic. In this respect 
it is probably unique—it is, at any rate, as thorough and as exact 
as any man’s—but it is not a mere business acquisition. Mr. Spencer 
does not buy and sell first editions and manuscripts of Dickens simply 
in the way of business. The primary motive is his love for Dickens. 
We Dickensians know that. Some of us know what a delight it 
is to get him in chatty mood. In this book we meet the man that 
some of us know so well. Here he is, quietly enthusiastic as always, 
totally lacking in egotism, with no desire to air his knowledge, but 
just caught in that mood in which he chats away about something 
in which his heart and soul are wrapped, and all he says is of deep 
interest. In that unobtrusive shop in New Oxford Street he has met 
many famous people, many whose names will live for long, many 
striking personalities, many lovable men, and he writes of them 
with understanding, and out of the fullness of a heart that has kept 
itself free from any accumulations of dust. Phil May, Swinburne, 
Locker-Lampson, R. L. Stevenson, George Gissing, Meredith—a 
splendid host pass in and out, and each reveals himself in some 
characteristic way, and Mr. Spencer understands. Our author has 
experienced his share of the romance which is inseparable from his 
trade, and here he tells many stories of absorbing interest. The 
romance of prices is illustrated in many a fascinating history. 

But inevitably Dickens takes pride of place. Several chapters are 
devoted to the author of Pickwick, and Mr. Spencer heads the first 
of these with the words ‘“ Where my heart is.” He pays striking 
tribute to Dickens’s popularity. ‘‘ Sooner or later in the day I am 
certain to be drawn back to Charles Dickens. I have grown into the 
habit of expecting some lady or gentlemen to arrive and ask to see, 
as is done in so many cases, everything and anything relating to the 
genius who has given entrancement to human loneliness, even in the 
farmost corners of the world.” 

Then Mr. Spencer proceeds to tell us about some of his “ finds.” 
We cannot speak in detail of these here. We can only say that the 
record is of extraordinary interest and that everybody who has any 
real interest in Dickens ought to possess this delightful book. Mr. 
Spencer was lucky in his friendship with Miss Hogarth ; we Dickensians 
ought to be grateful for the fact that the treasure she was compelled 
to dispose of fell into such loving hands as his. Some of those treasures 
are not regarded by him in the way of business at all. Some of them, 


* Forty Years in My Bookshop, by Walter T. Spencer. Edited with an 
introduction by Thomas Moult. With illustrations in colour and black and 
white. London: Constable and Co., Ltd. 21s. net. 
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it is clear, he would not part with at any price. His story of how he 
purchased from Miss Hogarth the manuscript of The Cricket on the 
Hearth is especially interesting, though not without its tinge of sadness. 
His story of how he sold it is equally interesting, with a touch of humour. 
Mr. Spencer possesses Dickens’s writing slope, the only existing 
portion of the original manuscript of Oliver Twist, the unpublished . 
manuscript of the story of the New Testament which the novelist 
wrote for his children, etc., -but I am not sure but that the most 
interesting of all is his collection of unpublished letters. When will 
a properly annotated “ Forster”’ be published ? I do not advocate 
a new “ Life.” Ido not want one. I hold that Forster must stand ; 
but I do think that the time has come when the book—a greater book 
than many people seem to wish to think it—should be treated by 
loving hands as Boswell’s book has been treated. What help Mr. 
Spencer could give in such a task, and we know he would give it gladly. 
I have some knowledge on this subject, and I say that this work 
ought to be done, care only being taken to see that it is done by 
the right persons. This opinion grows more definite with me every 
year. 

But I must finish. If I were to attempt any detail I should have 
' to quote at enormous length, and apart from editorial exigencies, 
that would not be fair to Mr. Spencer. I would only say in conclusion 
that this is the most delightful contribution to my Dickens shelves 
that I have had for a very long time. The book is most beautifully 
illustrated, especially with a lovely series of hitherto unpublished 
coloured plates by ‘‘ Phiz’’ and Cruikshank. . 


CHESELBOURNE: A DORSET DICKENS LANDMARK 
By ELEANOR M. HILL 


NHERE is a little hamlet in Dorset that has an association, though 
but a small one, with Dickens. As I have never seen it referred 
to in The Dickensian, or in any book on the topography of his novels, 
I thought it might be news to other readers of The Dickensian also. 
It is called Cheselbourne, and its claim to Dickens fame rests only 
on the fact that Rebecca Swiveller, Dick’s spinster aunt, lived and died 
there. Nevertheless, Cheselbourne is evidently proud of the con- 
nection, and makes the most of it when occasion demands. 

Last summer my husband and I were staying at Puddletown, and 
one day we walked to Cheselbourne, about five miles away, unconscious 
that we were visiting a Dickens spot. Whilst rambling round, we came 
upon a bill in the window of the village shop announcing a forthcoming 
Dickens entertainment. It was not a printed bill—Cheselbourne is 
too small a place, and probably too much out-of-the-world to be able 
to indulge in such luxuries—but one done in a bold hand in ordinary 
writing and capitals, which no doubt served the purpose intended, for 
it certainly attracted our attention. 

This bill informed us that ‘“ Rebecca Swiveller lived and died here,” 
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which was evidently the chief reason that one was invited to spend 
‘an hour with Dickens, and incidentally to contribute towards the repair 


of the Church Tower. 


We felt we should have enjoyed that hour had it been possible to 
attend, but it was not practicable. However, looking upon the bill 
as a curiosity, we were anxious to secure it as a souvenir, and asked the 
friendly grocer if he would send it to us after the performance had taken 
place. This he did, and it is reproduced here in facsimile. 


On our return to Lon- 
don we looked up the 
reference to the village, 
and found it in Chapter 
LXVI. of The Old 
Curiosity Shop. There 
we re-read the scene in 
which it is announced 
to Dick Swiveller that 
he had inherited an 


annuity of one hundred 


and fifty pounds. Our 
readers will remember 
the seene which ends 
with the following dia- 


logue :— 


‘“‘T have been mak- 
ing some _ enquiries 
about you,” said Mr. 
Witherden to Dick, 
“Jittle thinking I 
should find you under 
such circumstances as 
have brought us to- 
gether. You are the 
nephew of Rebecca 
Swiveller, spinster, 
deceased, of Chesel- 
bourne, in Dorset- 
shire.” 

“Deceased!” cried 
Dick. 

“* Deceased. 
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If you had been another sort of nephew you would 


have come into possession (so says the will, and I see no reason 


to doubt it) of five-and-twenty thousand pounds. 


As it is, you 


have fallen into an annuity of one hundred and fifty pounds a 
year ; but I think I may congratulate you upon that.” 


Dickens does not describe the little village of Cheselbourne, nor, 


we believe, does he mention it again. 


But it is a charming little spot, 


miles from any railway, quite out of the world, and possesses a 
fine church. That, however, one learns to expect in Dorset. 


im 
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DICKENS, CARLYLE AND “HARD TIMES” 
By B. W. MATZ 


TT is common knowledge that Dickens was one of Carlyle’s staunchest 
I admirers. ‘It is also common. knowledge that the philosophy of 
the latter greatly influenced and guided the thoughts and opinions of 
the novelist. It can be traced in many of his books, and particularly 
can it be seen in his miscellaneous contributions to journalistic literature 
on social and political matters. , 

But the two books, apart from A Tale of Two Cities, which show it 
most, are The Chimes and Hard Times. When Dickens had nearly 
completed the latter book he was very anxious to show how he valued 
Carlyle’s influence by dedicating the book to him, and he wrote to his 
friend asking permission to-do so. The letter does not appear in the 
volume of collected letters, and for that reason will be new to our 
readers. It runs as follows :-— 


Villa du Camp de droite, 
Boulogne. 
Thursday evening, Thirteenth July, 1854. 
My dear Carlyle, 

I am going, next month, to publish in one volume a story now 
‘cOming out in Household Words, called Hard Times. I have con- 
structed it patiently, with a view to its publication altogether in a 
compact cheap form. It contains what I do devoutly hope will 
shake some people in a terrible mistake of these days, when so 
presented. I know it contains nothing in which you do not think 
with me, for no man knows. your books better than I. I want to 
put in the first page of it that it is inscribed to Thomas Carlyle. 
May I? 

Another thing. We are living here, in a queer, airy, lonely French 
house on. the top of a windy hill—quite aloof from all Hunters of 
lions before the Lord (or the Devil), and yet as fresh and natural a 
place as ever you saw within seven hours of London Bridge.’ Can 
you give me anything in the way of that plain burly hope that alone 
condescends to come out of you, that you and Mrs. Carlyle could 
come and pass a week with us in September? If you tell me yes, 
she and Mrs. Dickens shall be a commission to settle the rest, and 
so my love to her and you. 

Affectionately yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


P.S. I wouldn’t flourish to you if it were not the nature of me. 


This letter is typical of Dickens, and contains his most characteristic 
qualities. Dickens, as we have said, apart from his own statement in 
the letter itself, was one of Carlyle’s greatest admirers. We know how 
he lived with the sage’s “ French Revolution” before and whilst 
writing A Tale of Two Cities. But he was a student of all Carlyle 
wrote, and Hard Times stands to-day as a proof of it. The influence 
of Carlyle over Dickens was perhaps first shown in The Chimes. 
Dickens seemed very proud of how he had put Carlyle’s philosophy 
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into that Christmas story, and expressed his desire that his friend 
should see it before the rest of the world. It is clearly apparent that 
the minds of both were attune regarding oppressions of their fellow- 
men, in whom they both had implicit faith. 

_ Hard Times for these Times, to give it its full title, began to appear 
in Household Words on the 1st of April, and concluded in the issue for 
the 12th of August, 1854. In the latter month it appeared in book 
form at five shillings, the lowest price at which any of Dickens’s novels 
had so far originally been issued, thus carrying out his promise to 
aks that it was to be published altogether in a “ compact cheap 
orm. 

The Dedication ran as follows :— 


INSCRIBED 
- TO 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Villa du Camp de droite, Boulogne, where the letter was written, 
was occupied by the novelist during his summer vacation in 1854, and 
he wrote a good deal of the book there. In the month of June of the 
same year, and from the same place, in a letter to W. H. Wills, he 
mentions that he had only been able to write ‘ exactly seventy-two 
words of Hard Times since I have been here,” and again to Wilkie 
Collins a month later (the 12th of July), he wrote, ‘‘ Bobbing up, cork- 
wise, from a sea of Hard Times, I beg to report this tenement AMAZING. 
Shee I hope to finish and come to town by next Wednesday.” And 
he did actually finish the book before he returned to London. It was 
commenced in January, 1854, and at the end of that month, anxious 
to verify facts concerning the attitude of employer and employée 
during a strike in a manufacturing town, he went to Preston, where at 
the time a serious one was in force. He was very disappointed at how 
things. were conducted, as can be gathered from the article “ On 
Strike ” which he wrote for Household Words, and which is reprinted 
in Miscellaneous Papers. But the visit served his purpose and 
supplied him with some valuable information and local colour for 
his book. 

There are indications in this letter of the intimacy which existed 
between the two great men. There is the invitation for Carlyle and 
his wife to spend September with him and Mrs. Dickens in that “ lonely 
French house on the top of a windy hill,” and there is that phrase 
“can you give me anything in the way of that plain burly hope that 
alone condescends to come out of you?” which nothing but the 
assurance of intimate friendship would prompt the writer to thus 
express himself to Thomas Carlyle. 

Whether the invitation was accepted I have been unable to discover, 
but the permission sought in the letter was evidently given, as we 
have shown. | 
_ The flourish under Dickens’s signature is so familiar to everybody 
that the meaning of the postscript will be apparent. 
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DICKENS FROM DAY TO DAY 
Compiled by A. E. B. C. 


Oysters, it would seem, were cheaper eighty years ago than they are 
to-day—that is, if Sam Weller is to be trusted. ‘‘ It’s a wery remark- 
able circumstance, sir,’ said he, ‘that poverty and oysters always 
seem to go together.’”-— Daily Mirror, 3rd September, 1923. 

And so we love them (the Flemish and Italian ‘“‘ Primitives’) as much 
as we dislike the slick sophistications of the artistic Chadbands who 
are always talking about Truth and producing what is only Terewth.— 
Daily News, 28th September, 1923. 

To-day’s Oliver Twist :—Superior highbrows declare that Charles 
Dickens’s tales of neglected children are over-written: life shows that 
they are not. Even to-day thousands of children are relatively as 
badly treated as Oliver Twist, with the difference that they get kind- 
liness from public institutions.—World’s Pictorial News, 28th Septem- 
ber, 1923. 

The great art of letter-writing, said the Pickwickian sage, is to make 
one’s correspondent wish there were more. Mr. Baldwin’s speech is 
in that way a model of art. He leaves off at a most interesting point.— 
Evening Standard, 13th October, 1923. 

The living who emerged with their lives from the war are with us, 
and any Dismal Jimmy who says we are going to the dogs is talking 
nonsense.—-World’s Pictorial News, 10th November, 1923. 

Protection has been the historic policy of the ‘‘ farmers’ friends,” as 
the older Toryism delighted to proclaim itself: and the British farmer, 
with very rare exceptions, has never ceased, like Mrs. Gummidge, 
“thinking of the old ’un.”—Daily News, 17th November, 1923. 

I have just come back from a few days’ visit during which I have 
played cicerone to a (to quote Couisin Feenix) ‘‘ lovely and accomplished 
relative,’ unlike poor Edith Dombey, full of youthful curiosity and 
enthusiasm, who added zest to the adventure.—John o’ London’s 
Weekly. 

As to what the books should be, it may be permissible to adopt Mr. 
Jingle, and say ‘“‘ Not presume to dictate, but Jane Austen capital 
thing.’—The Times, 20th November. 

As usual he turned on the tap without a thought of the consequences, 
and having made the overture, promptly withdrew them at the dic- 
tation of his underlings, observing, much in the manner of Mr. Toots, 
that it was of “no consequence—no consequence whatever.”’— The 
Nation, 29th November, 1923. 

It is true that some weeks ago Mr. Snodgrass took off his coat and 
proclaimed cryptically, but fearlessly, that unless peace was restored 
on his terms something would happen. The French Government, 
unperturbed, replied that they meant to persist in their course. So 
last week Mr. Snodgrass takes off his waistcoat. But do not be 
alarmed : there will be no blows: his friends will hold him back. 
Meanwhile Mr. Winkle has left for Paris in order to lunch with one of 
the combatants. Next week he will be followed by Mr. Pickwick, who 
will call on another, and the week after Mr. Tupman proposes to pay 
another propitiating visit. It will be an incalculable advantage to 
M. Poincaré that they each represent a different and conflicting point 


of view.—Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd George quoted in The New Statesman, 
13th October, 1923. 
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THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL DICKENS FESTIVAL 
AT “ WHITEFIELDS ” 
PERFORMANCE OF ‘‘MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT” 
By ARTHUR THRUSH 


‘THITEFIELDS Tabernacle, as all well-informed Londoners know, 
stands roughly midway along the Tottenham Court Road, and 
lies back behind its spacious flight of steps, a solid but compelling 
group of buildings. Since the days of the zealous Whitefield, the 
Tabernacle has been widely known to the people as a stronghold of 
Nonconformity. But, by the charity of its unceasing labour over 
the last score of years it has become as much a stronghold of Charles 
Dickens, and it deserves to be better known to the select circle of 
Dickensians as such. For on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of December 
last, ‘‘ Whitefields ” staged its Twentieth Annual Dickens Festival, 
and gave, on three successive evenings three complete performances 
of the novel Martin Chuzzlewit. 

A real Dickens stronghold—set most happily, too, right in the 
heart of the Dickens country—if the narrow streets that swarm in 
its immediate vicinity can be called such. And they are the identical 
streets that nurtured the growing mind of the young Boz with their 
strange humanity, streets which moulded him, which became rich 
for him with every real and transmutable experience that made him 
the human soul he was, and the laureate of human kindliness. Bayham 
Street is here, the scene of the first plunge into poverty, and Little 
College Street, which carried him a step further into a bewildering 
underworld. Gower Street North, with all its mean makeshifts, 
completed the disaster. His brief schooling in Wellington House 
Academy, at the corner of Granby Street and Hampstead Road, saw 
the clouds begin to lighten; and the bright days of triumph were 
reserved for Doughty Street, still closer at hand. 

It is in this Dickens country, which sees more failure than success 
to-day, that the work of ‘“‘ Whitefields ” is carried on, and their real 
tribute to the novelist is not so much the dramatization and annual 
performance of one of his books, but rather the unflagging social 
service that lives beyond that production and performance. For the 
charities of the Mission, which these performances are designed to help, 
are continuous in their succour, night and day, in relief work which 
is always going forward, and which has as its symbol and final crown, 
this Annual Dickens Festival. It is the spirit of Dickens which we see 
here at kindred work with the spirit of Nonconformity. Dickens, in 
his lifetime, wrote as hard words about the Nonconformists as he did 
about the Americans, but it is a supreme quality of his that those whom 
he castigates love him best. He may have understood them only 
partially, but they have made no mistake in understanding him. The 
spirit of Dickens may have triumphed over all that was harsh in the 
olden Nonconformists, but that same immortal spirit has since 
surrendered to all that is best in Nonconformity. 
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Mrs. Panzetta, whom we believe to be responsible for the actual 
dramatic rendering and the production of these plays, has tackled 
the problem of Martin Chuzzlewit determinedly, and her compression 
of the crowded panorama of this novel into thirteen vivid and coherent 
scenes, is an achievement she should be rightfully proud of. For 
Martin Chuzzlewit does present real difficulties. It is the subtlest 
book that Dickens wrote, and Mrs. Panzetta brought out all its subtle- 
ties admirably to the view in so clear a manner as to be plain to the 
simplest onlooker. 

But the dramatic balance of Martin Chuzzlewit is so fine, with its 
equal share of the emotional, the sentimental, the comic, the tragic, 
as to provide compensations for all its difficulties. Against its sordid 
background stand out in beautiful relief, the lovable simplicity of Tom 
Pinch, the honest and robust joviality of Mark Tapley seeking sad 
worlds to enliven, and the appealing devotion of old Chuffey. The 
early frivolities of the Pecksniff sisters evoke amusement, the pertness 
of Bailey becomes irresistible, until Mrs. Gamp, backed by the ever 
absent person of Mrs. ’Arris, rocks the house with laughter. Mrs. 
Panzetta missed none of her opportunities here, and the actors she 
choose put her situations across the footlights just as pithily. 

For the getting over of these subtleties of Dickens does depend on 
the way your actors rise to their parts. The role of Pecksniff is a trying 
one indeed, but Harry Charles to whom it was given, conveyed the 
whole range of Pecksniffian casuistry admirably, admirably. Old 
Martin Chuzzlewit fell to George Panzetta, and he gave us a dramatic 
delineation that was as well a fine piece of exposition. Young William 
Langford was an irresistible Bailey. And the telling Chuffey that 
Harry Dunlop presented became, as it proceeded, one of the achievements 
of the evening, it was conceived and executed with such restraint. 
But extravagance ruled the stage and rocked us all with laughter 
when Gerturde Heaton, as Mrs. Gamp, came about. She got drunk 
and blabbed magnificently, and she was equally magnificent in her 
renunciation of Betsey Prig (Kathleen Newling). We laughed so 
much that Betsey Prig laughed too. Claude Harris as Mark Tapley 
gave us delight especially when he became so exceedingly jolly as to 
kiss and kiss again that homely Mrs. Lupin, the part which Mrs. 
Panzetta very rightly chose for herself. The difficult character of Jonas 
Chuzzlewit, so plausible at first, so sinister later, was handled com- 
petently by David Smith. Beatrice Davis, who is possessed of personal 
beauty, an appealing voice and a grace in acting, was a rather subdued _ 
Mary Graham. For Mercy Pecksniff we were grateful to Ethel Grim- 
ditch, and Bessie Greig gave us a good Charity. The Montagu Tigg 
of Percy Gaylor was as equally villainous and interesting as the 
Chevy Slime of Sidney Eeles. Young Martin Chuzzlewit was fierily 
taken by John Davis. 

We should have liked to have remarked at length upon the correct- 
ness of the costumes worn by the players. The care taken here be- 
tokened a study both of the period and of the original illustrations 
inseparable from Dickens’s work 
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«NEW ANGLE ON THE DROOD MYSTERY 


“Pye Dickens completed the Mystery of Edwin Drood, Du Maurier’s 

Trilby and Svengali would have been anticipated by several 
years, or at least cheated of entire novelty,” writes a Professor of 
English at Washington University in a contribution made in 1922 to 
the University Studies, and now reprinted in pamphlet form. 

The Professor, who takes the pen-name of Aubrey Boyd, recalls 
the well-known mention, in a letter written by Dickens to Forster 
in 1869, of the curious, new, strong, incommunicable and difficult 
theme for his new story. The key to this remarkable theme Mr. 
Boyd believes himself to have found in the doctrines of Mesmer. 

Mesmerism appears in a famous passage in the book (Miss Twink- 
leton’s double existence) under the description of ‘‘ animal magnetism,” 
which included for Dickens, according to the usage of his time, the 
phenomena of mental telepathy, clairvoyance and hypnotic suggestion. 

That Jasper did try to exercise over Rosa an uncanny power akin 
to hypnotic suggestion, of which she felt the influence, is abundantly 
clear. It is hard to deny, also, that it was a similar exercise of 
Jasper’s power which sent Crisparkle to the Weir to find Edwin’s 
watch and shirt pin. And the mental relations between Neville and 
Helena Landless are quite inexplicable apart from telepathy. 

But whether a psychological mysticism of this description was 
the very warp and woof of the story, or merely a coloured thread woven 
in to diversify the pattern, is a difficult question to decide. 

' In his interesting essay, Mr. Boyd adduces many excellent arguments, 
but he does not insert his magic key in the door and unlock the Mystery 
for us; which is a pity, and makes criticism difficult. Strangely 
enough Mr. Boyd has also overlooked some points which tell strongly 
in his favour, such as the possession and exercise by Dickens himself 
of strong “‘ mesmeric powers”? (See the index to Forster, Memorial 
Edition, s.v. Mesmerism). 

It would be a fascinating task to try to work out to a logical con- 
clusion the progress of the story on the lines of Mr. Boyd’s theory, 
in which there is more than a hint of Jekyll and Hyde as well as 
Trilby and Svengali, but time and space forbid. 

A contest of will-power between Helena and Jasper is indubitably 
foreshadowed. An inkling of which, by the way, was the will-o’- 
the-wisp which misled Mr. Cumings Walter into a brilliant but un- 
successful attempt to force upon Helena the assumption of Datchery. 
Such a battle of wills might be admirably staged in some scene which 
brought the hypnotic and mutually-destructive powers of the pair to 
the inevitable clash, with a hint, but nothing more, of physical danger 
to Helena. A fight for the life of her brother would be the obvious 
occasion, and the telepathic rapport between the twins would in this 
way receive justification. 

But I exceed the space at my disposal, and must now refer those 
who are interested in the New Angle to the Essay itself, merely adding 
that the Professor is sane, discriminating and humorous, and that he 
“ follows” Mr. G. F. Gadd in believing Datchery to be Tartar.—P.T.C. 
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“EXTENSIVE AND PECULIAR” 
By S. J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD 


HAT was Charles Dickens’s own statement in regard to Sam 
Weller’s metropolitan erudition, ‘‘ Mr. Weller’s knowledge of 
London was extensive and peculiar.” It occurs in Chapter Twenty 
of Pickwick. Pickwick is full of ‘* quotations’; but one I saw the 
other day baffled me. “It’s my opinion, Sammy, that there’s more 
widders married than single wimmen.”” Can anyone with an extensive 
knowledge of Dickens say where that comes from? The nearest I 
can get to it is in Chapter Fifty-five, when Old Weller is discussing 
matters with Solomon Pell, and the subject of ‘‘ widders ’’ comes up, 
and the elder Mr. Weller says, ‘‘ More widders is married than single 
wimmen.” And the statement meets with Mr. Pell’s approval. That 
is all. Of course, Old Weller is always saying warning things about 
** Widders,” having married one. To quote Dickens, or to refer to 
him even, the most astute individual has to be very alert or disaster 
will come upon him. The remark referred to has such a very 
Dickensian touch about it that Dickens might indeed have written it. 
Another example :—In his book * Dickens’s Own Story,” which 
should be studied by all true lovers of Dickens, in the article headed 
““The Escape to Australia,” the late Sir W. Robertson Nicoll says : 
““Tt might have been an advantage for David Copperfield to leave 
Micawber in the old land and furnish him from time to time with 
sums of money, but it would not have been so well with Mr. Micawber, 
nor with Mrs. Micawber, nor with the family.” And he adds, referring 
to G. K. Chesterton’s “‘ Charles Dickens,” ‘‘ Mr. Chesterton thinks 
that David Copperfield should have faced the possibility of going on 
to his dying day lending money to Mr. Micawber instead of sending 
him to Australia.”” Now it is implied here that Mr. Micawber had 
been in the habit of borrowing money from David Copperfield. As 
a matter of fact, it is deliberately made clear by David Copperfield 
himself that Micawber never once asked him for the loan of money 
at any time. Little David often pawned things for Mrs. Micawber 
in times of distress and trouble, but she never borrowed any money 
from him, nor did Micawber. At the end of Chapter Thirty-six of 
David Copperfield, David Copperfield says, “ We parted with great 
heartiness on both sides; and when I had seen Traddles to his own 
door, and was going home alone, I thought, among the other odd and 
contradictory things I mused upon, that, slippery as Mr. Micawber 
was, I was probably indebted to some compassionate recollection he 
retained of me as his boy-lodger, for never having been asked by him 
for money. I certainly should not have had the moral courage to refuse 
it, and I have no doubt he knew that (to his credit be it written) quite 
as wellas I did.”” Which shows how careful one has to be when making 
an implication, even if it be only in reference to a fictitious character. 
Now, in regard to a knowledge of London, mine, like Sam Weller’s, 
is also extensive and peculiar. I have lived in London all my life, 
and only of late years farther away from Charing Cross than two miles. 
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T have read Mr. Walter Dexter’s ‘“‘ The London of Dickens,” and also 
Mr. Charles G. Harper’s “ Queer things about London,” and I do not 
think there is a street or locality mentioned in either work with which 
I am not well acquainted. In one of these books I fancy it is stated 
that Odhams, the well-known publishers and printers, stands on the 
site of the old Queen’s Theatre in Long Acre. This is quite wrong- 
However, let us work on definite ground—in no carping spirit, please 
to remember—and quote from Mr. Dexter’s admirable work: “ At 
the corner of Endell- Street and Long Acre formerly stood St. Martin’s 
Hall, where Dickens gave his first series of paid readings in 1858. 
It was shortly afterwards burnt down, and a theatre, the Queen’s, 
built on its side. It was converted into a warehouse in 1875.” 

Now Mr. Dexter’s statement is not quite correct, for at the corner 
of Endell Street and Long Acre stood the famous coach-building 
firm of Kesterton’s until about 1900. On August 26th, 1860, a fire 
broke out at Kesterton’s, adjoining St. Martin’s Hall. “ The fire was 
not long in reaching the roof of St. Martin’s Hall, and this noble concert 
room shared the fate of the adjacent building.” Kesterton’s was rebuilt 
at once—a handsome looking building which still stands, and is now 
in the possession of Odham’s. St. Martin’s Hall was rebuilt and opened 
- in 1862 as a concert hall, and musical and other entertainments were 
given there until 1867, when, on October 24th of that year, largely 
reconstructed, it was opened as the New Queen’s Theatre by Alfred 
Wigan with a drama by Charles Reade called “‘ The Double Marriage,” 
adapted from his novel, “‘ White Lies,” and amongst the company were 
Ellen Terry, Mrs. E. F. Saville, Fanny Addison, W. H. Stephens, 
Frederick Charles, Alfred Wigan, Lionel Brough and Charles Wyndham. 

At the Queen’s Theatre appeared the beautiful Mrs. Rousby in Tom 
Taylor’s “’Twixt Axe and Crown,” and for a time it was owned and run 
by Henry Labouchere in the interests of his wife—Henrietta Hodson. 
The place lingered on with many ups and downs until 1880—the last 
original play produced there was called “‘ Madeline Morel,” by D. E. 
Bandmann on April 30th, 1879. In 1880 it was converted into a 
branch of the Civil Service Stores. After that failed, it was taken 
over by a firm of paper-makers who are still there. The old elegant 
facade and frontage of the Queen’s Theatre still remain, however, 
defiantly facing Merryweathers on the opposite side of the road. 
Dickens was a frequent visitor to the Queen’s to see his friend, J. L. 
Toole, in the late ‘sixties. By the way, the stage door was in Shorts 
Gardens, to which Dickens refers more than once. Shorts Gardens, 
which runs from Drury Lane to Endell Street, still exists. 

Mr. Dexter refers to Keen Street ; he means Kean Street, of course, 
a turning off Kemble Street, between Drury Lane and Kingsway—a 
thoroughfare devoted mainly to warehouses—an odd way to try to 
perpetuate the memory of two great actors! As I have said, one has 
to be careful in writing about Dickens and his works. So many 
scribes will spell Sydney Carton’s name in ‘A Tale of Two Cities 
Sipney. The worst offender in this respect that I have come across is 
Mr. George Edgar in ‘“‘ Martin Harvey : Some Pages of his Life,” in 
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which the character so excellently impersonated by Martin Harvey 
in the adaption of the novel by Freeman Wills and Frederic Langbridge 
—*“ The Only Way,’—is spoken of as Srpney Carton throughout the 
whole of the book. Mr. George Edgar is evidently a real Dickensian. 
Dickens spelt the name as “‘ Sydney ” purposely—it is the feminine 
of “Sidney,” and he wanted to indicate in a way the weakness of 
‘Carton’s character. 

I note, too, that many authors, including G. K. Chesterton, call the 
great novel by Dickens The Tale of Two Cities, instead of A Tale of 
Two Cities, and many others call A Christmas Carol The Christmas 
Carol. Very recently a notable weekly spoke of Mr. Chadband of 
Tittle Dorrit who resided in Bleeding Heart Yard. The Editor’s post- 
bag was full of letters the next morning putting him right in the 
matter. 


THE MURDER OF EDWIN DROOD 


A®’ the opinion still exists among a section of the students of the 
mystery of Edwin Drood that Jasper did not murder his nephew, 
the following very definite statement to the contrary may effectually 
settle the point once and for all. It is from the introduction by the 
novelist’s eldest son, written some years ago, although it sees the light 
for the first time in this country, in Messrs. Macmillan’s edition of the 
book, just published.* 
After quoting Forster’s testimony to the same effect, which has been 
so often misconstrued, Charles Dickens’s eldest son says : 


** But I happen to have a little bit of evidence, myself, as to this 
matter, which ought to be absolutely conclusive—the evidence of 
‘what my father said to me. It was during the last walk I ever had 
with him at Gadshill, and our talk..... presently drifting to Edwin 
Drood, my father asked me if I did not think that he had let out 
too much of his story too soon. I assented, and added, ‘ of course, 
Edwin Drood was murdered ?’ Whereupon he turned upon me 
with an expression of astonishment at my having asked such an 
‘unnecessary question, and said, ‘of course; what else do you sup- 
pose ??” 


The introduction from which the above paragraph is quoted deals, 
as do the other introductions to Messrs. Macmillan’s edition of Dickens, 
with the plan for writing the story and certain bibliographical details 
with reproductions of the original covers and other peculiarities to the 
first issue. Owing to copyright difficulties, Edwin Drood has not been 
added to the series until now. Our readers will therefore be eager to 
read what Charles Dickens the younger has to say about a book that 
in the last few years has created so much controversy. 

Before making the definite statement we have quoted, he speaks of 
the attempts to solve the mystery during his day (which was before 
Mr. Cuming Walters startled the world with his “clues ”), and says 


*The Mystery of Edwin Drood, with an introduction by Charles Dickens 


the Younger. London: Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d. net. 
D 
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how absurd it is to assume that Drood survived. If words mean 
anything, he says, Charles Dickens’s description of his plan to Mr. 
Forster, in which he speaks plainly of the “‘ Murder of a nephew by his 
uncle,” and of the way in which the murderer was ultimately to confess 
his crime, would settle the point at once. 

We get here also the first authoritative statement about the play 
which Charles Dickens the younger was supposed to have written in 
collaboration with—as it has been stated—Joseph Hatton ; but, in the 
paragraph quoted below, his co-worker was Dion Boucicault : 


‘‘ Arrangements had been made by Charles Dickens for the drama- 
tisation of the story by himself in collaboration with Dion Boucicault, 
and after my father’s death, Boucicault proposed that I should join 
him in the work, with a view to production of the play at the Lyceum 
Theatre..... with Mr. Henry Irving as John Jasper. But, shortly 
after we had commenced our labours, a foolish version of the book 
was brought out at the Surrey Theatre, with Henry Neville as 
Jasper, and with a live Edwin Drood turning up, disguised as a 
barrister, at Neville Landless’s trial. The production of this piece— 
it was called ‘“‘The Mystery of Cloisterham ”—with the express 
sanction and approval of Mr. Forster, who declined to take any 
notice of the remonstrances which Boucicault and I addressed to 
him, of course put a stop to our play.” 


Charles Dickens’s eldest son, it will be gathered from this intro- 
duction, had no doubt whatever that Drood was killed: indeed he 
takes evident pains to reiterate his conviction, besides giving his father’s 
words in confirmation. B. 


- 


LONDON CELEBRATES THE TWENTY-FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


By W. B. WARREN 


HEN Mr. B. W. Matz, speaking as Chairman of the Conference 

at Liverpool in June last, referred to the approaching Coming 

of Age of the Fellowship, he expressed the hope that we should celebrate 

it in a spirit of jollity, happiness and exuberance. That was certainly 

the spirit displayed at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C., on 

Friday, the 5th of last October. Even when some 300 people tried to 

get served with refreshments in a room that would only hold about 

half of them, the difficulty only seemed to add to the general amuse- 

ment and hilarity. The social intercourse which took place during 
the interval was not the least enjoyable part of the proceedings. 

The chair was taken by the new President, Sir Walter Lawrence, 
Bart., supported by Lady Lawrence, Sir Frederick Macmillan and 
Lady Macmillan, Sir George Frampton, Mrs. Newcomer, Mr. Edwin 
Pugh and many other prominent persons. 

Telegrams and cables of congratulations were read from branches 
in Newport, Cinderford, Manchester and New York. 

Sir Walter’s Presidential Address is printed on another page, so need 
not be further referred to here. 


en ei nee 
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The address was followed by a delightful incident, which gave the 
greatest pleasure to those present. This was the gift to Mr. B. W. 
Matz of a beautiful miniature of Charles Dickens handsomely mounted 
in gold, with the following inscription on the back “ October, 1923 
Presented to B. W. Matz by his friends in the Dickens F ellowship 
which he founded October, 1902.” The minature is reproduced here 

Mr. Frank S. Johnson, in making the presentation, said there was 
no duty would have given him greater pleasure than presenting this 
token of esteem to Mr. B. W. 

Matz. ‘I would call it,” said 
Mr. Johnson, “a unique gift to 
a unique man on a _ unique 
occasion. You all know that 
he is the principal founder of 
the Fellowship, and that he has 
held every possible position in 
it except one, that of an ordin- 
ary member. You all know, as 
well as I do, that he has written 
numerous books on Dickens and 
scores upon scores of articles 
in all sorts of magazines and 
given numerous lectures at 
Headquarters and _ elsewhere. 
He has also been invited to go 
to America and lecture there, 
and if once he gets over there, 
goodness knows when he will 
come back. You all know that 
he is most intimate with the 
Dickens family and has received 
many marks of their affection. CHARLES DICKENS 
In fact, to sum up, I will just From the Miniature by Mrs, Allan C. Rose 
repeat what I have said before, ; 

that I am making this presentation on your behalf to the greatest 
all-round Dickensian in the world. 

“‘ We are fortunate in having among our members a lady who, when 
you look at this beautiful miniature of Charles Dickens, you will agree, 
is a very wonderful artist, and as her contribution to the testimonial 
she agreed to paint this miniature entirely free of cost and present it 
to us. The lady in question is Mrs. Allan C. Rose, wife of one of the 
members of the Council; and our very deepest and warmest thanks 
are due to Mrs. Rose for this very handsome gift. It was painted 
under the supervision of Mrs. Perugini who, it was hoped, might 
have been able to present it herself, but that was not to be. So in 
her absence, and in the absence of Lady Dickens, it falls to my. lot, as 
Chairman of your Executive Committee to make this presentation on 
behalf of the Fellowship to our dear friend Mr. Matz. . I trust. when he 
looks at it he will see in those blue eyes of Charles Dickens all that 
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Dickens meant for the world. I hope it will convey to him the feelings 
and the hopes and the goodwill of every Dickensian throughout the 
world. We trust that when he looks at it he will know that we all 
wish him and Mrs. Matz health, strength and happiness for many, 
many years to come.” 

In reply, Mr. Matz, who was obviously touched by the hearty and 
affectionate goodwill that was displayed towards him by everyone 
present, said’: : 

“‘ There comes a time, I suppose, in every person’s life, such as *u1s, 
when he is at an entire loss to find the right words in which to express 
his gratitude. I scarcely know what to say. In fact, after what Mr. 
Johnson has said, I feel I can merely thank him for his very kind and 
too generous references to me, and you for your hearty reception of 
what he said. 

‘“‘T know there are many people here, a section of the Fellowship, 
who think that the Fellowship owes its existence entirely tome. That, 
of course, is only partially true; and I know there are others who 
think that I have guided it through its troubles and trials, and have 
brought it to the success that we celebrate here to-night. That may 
be a belief, but it is not a fact. Many others, of whom Sir Walter 

‘Lawrence has told you, have helped to bring it to its success. No one 
man could have done it—it is a practical impossibility. He might be 
sincere and earnest and determined, but if he had not around him, as 
I have always had, sincere and determined men and women, this 
Fellowship would not have carried on. 

“T am very glad to see that there are here some of those very early 
members who were with me at the beginning, as well as those who 
have carried on in the meantime. And in doing this honour to me I 
only hope and wish that you will consider that you are honouring 
them too. 

“You may realise that the last two or three days—the last week or 
so—have been a very happy time for me. I can assure you that it 
has been in a way, but it has also been a most embarrassing one. The 
most embarrassing thing I ever faced in my life was at a Council Meeting 
a few days ago, when sixteen members got up, one after the other, and 
made speeches about me. I ask you, is that a thing that any ordinary 
man could survive? And I was expected at the end of those 
sixteen speeches to reply! They were all friendly speeches, and I 
believe that every word that was uttered was meant; but I could 
find no words to do so. I was in a similar position to what I am 
to-night. 

“ But that is not the end of the embarrassments and the pleasures. 
I have had numerous letters from members all over the country con- 
gratulating me—but I know they meant the Fellowship—on having 
reached its twenty-first anniversary. And Wednesday last your 
life-President and Lady Dickens sent to Mrs. Matz a little gift for us 
both in commemoration of to-morrow. And only yesterday we each 
received a similar token of regard from Mrs. Perugini. 
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“And so you see, my life during the last two or three days has been 
what Dick Swiveller would have called ‘ A regular staggerer ! ’ 

“ And now I am crowned with this wonderful and beautiful miniature 
which you have presented to me as a mark of your esteem, and I 
would like to say in accepting it, that I accept it not as a reward for 
my labours, but as a splendid token of your friendship.” 

The other gifts referred to by Mr. Matz consisted of a silver flower 
vase engraved with the following inscription: ‘“‘ Mr. and Mrs. B. W. 
Matz: Congratulations from Henry F. and Marie Dickens, 6th October, 
1923,” and a handsome silver cigarette case inscribed to “ B. W. Matz, 
with affectionate greetings from Kate Perugini, October 6th, 1923.” 
Mrs. Perugini also sent Mrs. Matz a most beautiful gold ring set with 
pearls, inscribed, “ K. P. to A.M.” 

Another delightful touch was the presentation of a lovely bouquet 
of roses with “ Greetings to Mrs. Matz and warmest congratulations to 
' Mr. Matz on this most auspicious day, from Thackeray’s grand- 
daughter,” Hester Thackeray Ritchie. 

These interesting events were followed by an interval for refresh- 
ments and conversation, after which a vote of thanks to the President 
was moved by Sir Frederick Macmillan, who, in the course of his 
remarks, said that the date happened to be his birthday as well as.that 
of the Fellowship. After a brief response by Sir Walter Lawrence, the 
stage was taken over for the presentation of a varied programme, 
which was greatly appreciated. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
PINCH: ARCHITECT 


Sir.—In the ‘‘ History of the Parish of Grittleton, co. Wilts.” by 
the late Canon Jackson, 1843, we read on p. 21: ‘“‘ The south aisle and 
(pore... have recently been added to the church..... from the 
design of John Pinch, Architect ..... a new font in Painswick stone 
was made at the time from Mr. Pinch’s origin.” 

Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR SCHOMBERG. 
Seend, Meltesham, 
27th September, 1923. 


‘‘ CHRISTMAS CAROL ” 


Sir.—I am desirous of collecting together any data in connection 
with the Christmas Carol, and should be grateful if any of your readers 
could supply me with any definite information regarding the various 
scenes depicted. 

Any suggestions regarding Scrooge’s business, the topography of the 
Carol, course of names used, and particularly a copy of any picture or 
photograph that would illustrate the following scenes, would be most 
useful :-— 

Stave II.— } 
(1) An open country road with fields on either hand—snow on 
ground, gates, posts, with, in the distance, a Church, bridge 
and winding river. 
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Stave III.— 
(2) Bleak and desert moor—rude stone—a hut in the distance 
with a light shining from the window. 
(3) A good picture of the Longships or other lighthouse during a 
storm, with gulls or other storm birds. 
Yours faithfully, 
FRANK S. JOHNSON. 
“*Avonlie,’® 23 Glenesk Road, 
Eltham, S.E.9, 10th November, 1923. 


MIVART’S, LATER CLARIDGE’S 


Srr.—Percy Fitzgerald (“‘ Bozland,” p. 116) considers that this is 
the original of the hotel where Nicholas Nickleby had the encounter 
with Sir Mulberry Hawk (Chapter XXXII.). An interesting diary 
in two volumes has recently been discovered in a tin box on the premises 
giving an account of events here, 1830-1890, and probably written by 
Mr. or Mrs. Claridge. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. ARDAGH. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


BALHAM.—The newly formed Balham and District Branch held 
its first meeting on October 12th, at the Balham Educational Settle- 
ment, when the President, Mr. B. W. Matz, gave his Presidential Address 
which dealt in a broad way with the many sides of Dickens’s genius. 
On November 9th, Mr. W. J. Fisher gave a lecture on David Copper- 
field, the book chosen for study during the season. In the course of a 
very fine address he presented the many aspects of the book in a most 
alluring and interesting manner. He divided his lecture into three 
parts, devoted to the three distinct stories the book contains ; speaking 
in turn of the characters, the plots, the pathos, the humour, the drama, 
and reading most appropriate extracts to illustrate his points of view. 
There was a crowded room, and the audience was most enthusiastic 
in its appreciation, and many members took part in a discussion which 
followed. On the 15th December, Mr. Frank 8S. Johnson’s recital 
of A Christmas Carol gave immense pleasure to a large audience. 
Mr. Johnson has a method of his own, which is not only agreeable, 
but particularly appropriate to the presentation of Dickens’s wonderful 
story. He avoids the dramatic and theatrical, and in their place 
adopts the manner that admirably suits the telling of the story, creating 
all the time the real ‘‘ Carol” atmosphere. 


BARRY.—The winter session commenced on October 12th, when a 
large number of members and friends had the privilege of hearing a 
Dramatic Recital by Prof. Wm. Miles, F.R.S.L., who has established 
himself as a great favourite with Barry audiences. A reception by 
the President (Mr. John Davies) was held on the 19th of October, and 
several new members were enrolled. On October 24th, Mrs. Collins 
read a paper on ‘“‘ The 21st Birthday.’ ‘‘ With the Pickwickians in 
Rochester,’ was the Hon. Secretary’s topic. Mr. J. W. T. Ley, Presi- 
dent of the Newport Branch, paid a visit on the night of November 
7th. “* Dickens’s Message for To-day,’ conveyed by Mr. Ley, was 
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most helpful to all. The message will not be forgotten. On November 
2lst, the members had the pleasure of hearing an interesting lecture 
on ‘The Religion of Charles Dickens,” given by Miss G. M. Tuckett. 
A valuable discussion followed. 


-BEDFORD.—On October 10th, 11th and 12th, the Branch took 
part with other societies in the presentation of Tableaux Vivants in 
the Corn Enchange, the subject chosen by the Dickensians being David 
Copperfield. The introduction of Steerforth, the flight and return of 
Emily, formed one series; the downfall of Heep another; whilst 
humorous scenes were Betsey Trotwood’s arrival at David’s lodgings, 
and David’s Dinner Party to the Micawbers. The whole affair was 
very successful. An interesting annual meeting was held on October 
22nd, Mr. Rowland Hill, J.P., being again elected President. November 
5th, Miss Cattrell and Mr. Hill gave readings from Sketches by Boz, 
which were discussed by others, and on November 19th, a most thought- 
ful paper by Mr. C. E. Groome had for its subject “‘ Dickens’s Lawyers,” 
whilst Mr. F. E. Randle ably dealt with their victims. 


BOSTON (U.S.A.).—At the October meeting, Dr. Milligan, dele- 
gate to the inter-state conference in May, held in Toronto, gave a report 
highly entertaining and encouraging. The evening had been assigned 
to Pickwick Papers, and a delightful paper, expressing a life-long love 
for Dickens’s first book, written by Mrs. Pool, of Waverley, Iowa—a 
member of the branch—was read most acceptably by Miss Annie F. 
Brown. Miss S. Bernice Gilman repeated her impersonation of Peter 
Magnus, and Mr. Pearson showed pictures of Mr. Pickwick by various 
artists with a running commentary on the artists and their work. 
Then came a lively “ quiz” on Pickwick Papers, in which all pro- 
pounded questions who wished, and all answered who could. Hight 
new members were admitted. On November 5th, Mr. Quincy Kilby, 
of Brookline, Mass., told the story of ‘his visit to England last summer. 
Mr. Kilby is an honorary member of the Pickwick Bicycle Club, of 
London, and took to them the warm greeting of the Boston Bicycle 
Club. Words failed to express the abounding hospitality accorded 
Mr. Kilby. Many delightful incidents and experiences contributed 
to his entertaining address. 


BRIGHTON.—At the October meeting Mr. A. W. Oke, B.A., LL.D., 
lectured on Little Dorrit, and Alderman Dr. Gervis, J.P., presided. 
The lecture was illustrated by recitals by some of the members, for 
whom the Hon. Secretary (Madame Laura Withy) had condensed 
various scenes for dramatic reading. These scenes included ‘“ The 
Marshalsea now becomes an Orphan,” “There’s Milestones on the 
Dover Road,” ‘‘ The Circumlocution Office,” and ‘‘ Prunes and Prisms.” 


CHELTENHAM.—The first half of the season has shown considerable 
increase in membership and vitality in the Branch. The opening 
meeting ‘on 28th September had a large attendance and was marked - 
by a very interesting introduction to the book chosen for study during 
the session, Dombey and Son, given by the President, R. R. Dobson, 
M.A. This was followed by a series of short readings from the same 
work. In support of the “ Doughty Street Fund,” the Dramatic 
Committee gave three performances of a version of Great Expectations, 
specially written by Mr. H. O. Barnett, a member of the Branch. The 
result was a huge success. There were three crowded houses most 
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enthusiastic in their praise, and the profits on the performances. were 
such that the sum of Fifty Guineas has been forwarded to Headquarters. 
On 2nd November, Mr. B. W. Matz gave his Lantern Lecture entitled 
“Inns and Taverns of Dickens” to crowded audience. The social 
side of the Branch was catered for by an evening devoted to Whist. 
The last meeting of the old year was a very appropriate one; the 
Past President of the Tewkesbury Branch, (Rev. E. F. Smith, M.A.), 
giving an excellent paper on ‘‘ Dickens and Christmas,” containing the 
essence of the real spirit of the season, with many quotations from the 
author and his commentators. The paper was followed by short 
character sketches from Dombey. During the evening the usual con- 
tribution was made towards a large Christmas Cake, Sweets, etc., for 
the children in a local institution, and a substantial donation voted 
to the fund being raised in the town for the unemployed to provide 
some cheer during the festive season. 


CINDERFORD.—Mrs. Harding was re-elected President, and Dr. 
M. L. Bangara kindly consented to continue the secretarial duties. 
The book for the new session is David Copperfield, and it was introduced 
to a large gathering of members and friends by Mr. Wm. E. Palser, 
of the Cheltenham Branch, in a most delightful and well-prepared 
paper. 

EASTBOURNE.—The winter session opened with a ‘“ Whist-drive 
social.”” At the October meeting, Mr. W. J. Roffey gave a lantern 
lecture ‘‘ A Ramble in Kent with Dickens,” which was highly interesting 
and much appreciated. In November, a Concert, arranged by Mr. 
Frank Price, was a great success. The December meeting was arranged 
by Miss E. M. Mosley, and consisted of scenes from The Old Curiosity 
Shop and Nicholas Nickleby, Tableaux of Diekens Characters, 
Christmas Carols, Songs, and Violin Solos. ‘* Study Circle,” under the 
direction of Miss Christine Mosley, is proving very popular. The book 
chosen for consideration is Nicholas Nickleby, and some delightful 
papers and readings have been given, followed by illuminating dis- 
cussions. The “ Tiny Tim Guild,” and ‘ Cripples Parlour”? continue 
their good work with unabated enthusiasm, and the usual treat consisting 
of tea, presents of toys and clothing, and a Christmas Tree was given 
last month. 


GLOUCESTER.—The first half of the session has been one of 
well-sustained interest and activity, and good attendances at the 
monthly meetings in the Guildhall Council Chamber have been the 
rule. Mrs. F. H. Bretherton, the first woman President of the Branch, 
was re-elected to that position at the opening meeting in October, and 
Mr. A. H. Palmer was chosen as Vice-President in succession to Mr. W. L. 
Edwards. Pickwick is the book chosen for study during the session, 
one of the features of which so far has been the lantern lecture given by 
Mr. T. Sturge Cotterell, of Bath, entitled ‘‘ Bath and the Pickwicks.’* 
Mrs. Bretherton received a warm welcome upon returning t6 preside 
over the December meeting after a long and trying illness. The 
Committee and other leading members of the Branch signalised 
the opening of the current session by presenting the Honorary 
Secretary and Mrs. Kendall Pearson with a silver tea service of 
Queen Anne design, suitably inscribed, their daughter, Dorothy, 
being also made the recipient of a beautifully fitted handbag in 
recognition of her assistance to the Fellowship. The presentations 
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were made at a happy, informal gathering at the house of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bretherton, felicitous speeches in support of them being made 
by the President, Sir James. and Lady Bruton, and Mr. W. L. Edwards. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The Coming of Age 
was celebrated 9th October. Mr. Miller, President of the Branch, 
gave the Presidential Address. He recounted many interesting details 
of the early days and made an eloquent appeal for funds towards the 
purchase of 48 Doughty Street. An excellent concert followed. Miss 
McAuliffe, pupil of the well-known Dickensian, Francesco Berger, 
played two piano solos with great brilliance, and acted as accompanist 
during the evening. Two monologues, one tragic and one humorous, 
by Mr. Donald Richards were greatly appreciated. Miss M. Catchpole 
delighted the audience by her humorous recitations and stories, and 
“Mr. Winkle at Bath,” by the Chairman, Mr. McNulty, completed 
the programme. The refreshments were served, including a mag- 
nificent Birthday Cake presented by Mr. Maxwell. An interesting 
recital was given on 5th December by Mr. A. H. Wharrier, a perfect 
delineator of Dickens’s characters. His programme included “ Boots 
at the Holly Tree,” and selections from Pickwick, David Copperfield 
and A Christmas Carol, in all of which he was equally successful. It 
was Mr. Wharrier’s first visit to the Branch, and it is sincerely hoped 
it will not be the last. 


HULL.—The winter session opened on October 5th, when a Fancy 
Dress Carnival and Whist Drive was held, the Lord Mayor and Mayoress 
adjudicating in the former and presenting the prizes for both. The 
two ladies’ prizes were won by Dickensian costumes (Miss Mar, first. 
prize, and Mrs. Bird (as “ The Vengeance,” A Tale of Two Cities), 
second. Mr. T. H. Appleby, the President, presented Mr. J. B. Burden, 
the late President with an illuminated address and the wished-for 
present—a copper kerb and companion set—as an acknowledgment 
of his services to the Branch for 9 years. At the next meeting, Miss. 
J. Anderson’s interesting lecture on “ Children in Fiction,” which was. 
enhanced by recitals and songs by three small children. On November 
2nd, the Rev. J. G. Patton gave a well-thought-out lecture on “The 
Grotesque in Dickens,” pointing out that Charles Dickens was a pro- 
lific creator of the grotesque—his two missions being “ to make the hair: 
raise and the sides ache.” The Branch entertained the Hull Devon 
and Cornwall Society, when about 240 members and friends met to: 
enjoy a programme arranged by the Secretary, Mr. T. L. Witty, and by 
Mr. G. Wilby. Ten Minutes’ Papers by members produced an amusing 
variety: ‘ Blonde v. Brunette” (Mr. E. Walton), “‘ Laughter,” an 
original paper by Miss D. Phillips, ‘‘ Some Chairmen and Audiences,” 
by Mr. F. W. Page; “The Lawyers of Charles Dickens,” by Mr. 
MacVeigh; and ‘“‘ The Psychology of the Theatre Pit,” by Mr. Witty. 
Mr. Rumsby wished the members to decide ‘‘ whether unnecessary 
cruelty to the brute creation is not criminal.’ An interesting account 
was given by Mr. Henderson of his meeting with Charles Dickens. Mr. 
T. H. Leahair (a Past President) gave a most interesting and thoughtful 
paper on “ Dualism in Life and Literature.” Despite its somewhat 
abstruse character, the paper was listened to with marked interest. 


LEYTON.—The present session opened on October 4th with a 
lantern lecture by Mr. C. H. Green, on ‘‘ Charles Dickens’s Life and 
Legacy to Humanity.” Councillor W. Bulgin, J.P. (President ot the 
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Branch) presided, and the Council Chamber, Town Hall, was crowded 
with an enthusiastic audience. Mr. Green’s visit was a splendid send- 
off to the new session and helped to make the Leyton Branch more 
widely known. * Several new members were added as a result. On 
October 3lst, Mr. W. Miller gave a most interesting lecture on 
“‘ Plagiarisms on Dickens’s Works,” illustrated by many rare and valu- 
able books, prints, broadsides, ete. The subjeet of the lecture was new 
to a large number of those present, and was therefore much enjoyed. 
November 28th was a Member Night, when Miss Olive Welford gave a 
Recital and a Reading. Mrs. A. W. Hall read a short but very, in- 
teresting paper entitled ‘‘ Descriptive Gems of Dickens,” and the Hon. 
Secretary read descriptions of the “ Bull” Hotel, Rochester, and the 
‘‘ Leather Bottle,’> Cobham, from Mr. Matz’ “Inns and Taverns of 
Pickwick,” adding a few particulars of his own personal experiences 
when visiting both these famous hostelries. On December 20th a 
recital of A Christmas Carol was given in the Town Hall, Leyton, by 
Mr. Charles Lidington. The Branch is growing slowly but surely, 
the membership has increased as the work being done becomes more 
widely known in the district. 


LIVERPOOL.—Dr. J. Cuthbert Matthews gave a lecture on 17th 
October on ‘‘ Dickens’s Doctors.’’> He commenced by saying that 
doctors had not been so heavily satirised or caricatured by Dickens 
as lawyers and the clergy. The paper consisted mainly of extracts 
in support of this statement, and also illustrating the individual 
characters of several doctors and Mrs. Gamp. As a typical example 
of an interview, Dr. Matthews took the scene from the opening chapter 
of Dombey and Son. He stated it was not his intention to criticize the 
doctors and confined his remarks to saying that Allan Woodcourt and 
Dr. Manette might be taken as examples of an ideal doctor. On 
October 31st, a lecture was given by Mr. E. Rimboult Dibdin on 
“Art, and the Seven Ages of Man.’ The lecturer discussed the 
pictorial representation, by various artists, of the Seven Ages, illus- 
trating his lecture with lantern slides shewing the Seven Ages first 
collectively and then individually in ther natural sequence. 


LONDON.—The Lantern Lecture on ‘‘ Bath and the Pickwicks,’* 
by Mr. Sturge Cotterell, at Old Hall, Lincoln’s Inn, on November 2Ist, 
was an agreeable change from the more usual type of Dickens lecture. 
In addition to being original, it was scholarly and well-delivered, and 
cleared up certain doubtful points in a most conclusive way. The 
care and trouble Mr. Cotterell must have taken to ensure accuracy in 
all his facts deserve unstinted praise. An interesting discussion 
followed, many points and queries being raised by members of the 
audience, all of which were satisfactorily dealt with. Mr. Cotterell 
was warmly thanked by Mr. Walter Dexter, who acted as Chairman. 
On 14th December, the Annual Christmas Party took place at the 
Caxton Hall, and was even a greater success than hitherto. It was 
one continuously happy time. The dances, games, revels and inter- 
polated items all went with a swing and vim that allowed of no dull 
moments. There seemed more Dickensian characters represented 


than ever, and the parade across the stage of each caused great interest 
and enthusiasm. 


MANCHESTER.—The meeting held on December 7th took the 
form of a Review Night, when papers were read on ‘‘ The Growth and 
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Development of the Fellowship,* since its inception in 1903. The 
President, Mr. J. D. Dickens was in the chair. Mr. Albert Nicholson 
and Mr. George F. Gadd, Past-Presidents, remarked upon the Fellow- 
ship’s early struggles, its various meeting places, and the notable 
personages at the very first meetings. Mr. R. F. Dean’s paper deait 
on some of the early history also, and he referred to the F ellowship’s 
publications, and made special reference to its work, under the four 
aims drawn up originally by Mr. Matz. Mr. D. J. Parry, Chairman 
of the Council, read a paper which dealt chiefly with the entertainment 
programme, that is, providing concerts and giving performances for 
charities. Mr. Parry stated that 175 concerts had been given before 
over 15,000 patients in hospitals: some of the institutions having 
seven men and some as many as five hundred. A communication from 
Mr. R. Bagot, also a Past-President, was read by Mr. Dickens, and Miss 
Ingall spoke upon the library and its popularity among the members. 
A paper on the last Conference, held in Liverpool in June, was contri- 
buted by the Secretary. 


MELBOURNE.—“ A Pickwick Night,” arranged for September 
6th, proved both popular and entertaining. Papers were given by 
Miss Jerroms and Miss Fraser. Miss Jerroms’s paper ‘“‘ A Character 
Sketch by Mr. Stiggins,’? was much appreciated. Miss Fraser’s item 
** Mr. Pickwick’s Toilet,” was quite a novelty, and showed Mr. Pickwick 
as a most fastidious gentleman. A reading, ‘* Chesterton’s Appre- 
ciation of Pickwick Papers,’ was given by Mr. Southwell. Mr. 
Malcolm Skurrie provided much merriment with his recitals of Mr. 
Pickwick’s embarrassing encounter with the lady in yellow curl papers. 
and the misunderstanding of Mrs. Bardell. An attractive musical 
programme was rendered by Mrs. Lindsay and Miss Gladys Smith. 


MONTREAL.—The Executive of this Branch had the honour and 
pleasure of entertaining Mr. Bransby Williams and family at a luncheon 
shortly after their arrival in Montreal. A reception was also held the 
second week of their stay, which was well attended by the members 
of the Fellowship and their friends. Mr. Williams played to an en- 
thusiastic and appreciative audience which daily filled the theatre to 
capacity showing that there are a great many lovers of Dickens in 
Montreal. The opening meeting of this season took place on October 
23rd in the Ritz Carlton Hotel—Dr. 8. P. Rose reviewed in a very able 
and pleasing manner, Little Dorrit, the book for study this year. In 
presenting his subject, Dr. Rose, in referring to Little Dorrit, said, 
for the picture of this lovely character we owe Dickens a debt, a deep 
debt, and if, by some means, we absorb into our own living something 
of the secret of its beauty, our debt will be the greater, and our con- 
tributions to the welfare of society larger than we can guess. 


NEW YORK.—tThe first meeting of the session took place at the 
National Arts Club on 19th October, when Dr. Duffield was installed 
as President, after which he installed the various officers. Dr. Allen, - 
the Past-President, was presented with a loving cup as a testimonial 
of deep regard. Mr. Cavanagh spoke on the Memoirs of J oseph 
Grimaldi and three other lesser known books of Dickens, and the 
meeting was brought to a conclusion by a reading from Somebody’ s 
Luggage, by Dr. Duffield, who also gave a short address on the story. 
Songs were rendered during the evening by Miss Lorna Lee. On 16th 
November, Dr. Duffield presided and spoke on many topics of Dickensian 
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interest, and later in the evening dealt with The Mystery of Mr. E. 
Drood. Mr. Cavanagh gave a brief but most interesting review of 
some of the most recent books on Dickens. A reading from “ Mrs. 
Lirriper’s Lodgings,” by the President, who also gave a short resumé 
of the story and an appreciation of its merits concluded the evening. 


ROCHESTER.—On October 15th, Mr. Walter Dexter gave his 
lantern lecture ‘The Pickwickian Pilgrimages,” and on November 
15th, the Rev. 8S. A. Wheatley lectured on ‘“ Rochester as Dickens 
saw it,” illustrated by lantern views. Both lectures were greatly 
enjoyed and listened to with rapt attention. 


SEATTLE (U.S.A.).—This Branch was organized on 7th February, 
1921, with a membership of thirteen members. A Tiny Tim Fund 
was created immediately, and used to good advantage the following 
Christmas. The second year began with a successful Birthday Dinner, 
and in June a wreath was sent to London for the grave of Dickens. 
During the year the membership was doubled, and the Tiny Tim Fund 
increased fifty per cent. The third year is proving as successful as 
the previous ones, and in conformity with the wishes of Headquarters, 
a contribution of £3 was sent for the Doughty Street Scheme. Member- 
ship is still increasing. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—tThe session was opened on October 8th with a 
Social Evening. An enjoyable evening was spent, and several new 
members enrolled. On November 12th, a Lantern Lecture ‘‘ The 
Pickwickians,” was given by Mr. A. C. Hallett, and was thoroughly 
appreciated by all present. The lantern slides were kindly lent from 
Headquarters. The Dramatic Society, now known as the “Southampton 
Dickens Players,’ gave a performance Bleak House, in aid of the 
Hants Press Fund to a large audience in the Pier Pavilion. The play 
was produced by Mr. R. H. Plascott. A performance of Dombey and . 
Son was also given to the Southampton Brotherhood, who fully 


appreciated the service rendered by the ‘“‘ Dickens Players” on their 
behalf. 


ST. PANCRAS.—Our fourth year began on October 10th, with the 
Annual Business Meeting, when Mr. 8. J. Rust was elected President, 
and Mr. T. W. Hill Vice-President. The annual report showed that- 
the Branch continues to made good progress, and our membership is 
increasing nicely. We now number over 100. The chief event of 
this session was a dramatic performance under the direction of Miss 
Laura Godfree, on November 3rd. From every standpoint it was very 
successful, and as a result we were able to hand over twenty pounds to 
the Doughty Street Fund. On November 14th Mr. Chas. E. Grigsby 
gave us an entertaining address on Charles Dickens. Mr. Rust has 
conducted two very enjoyable and instructive Dickens rambles, the: 
first on October 13th, through the Inns of Court and Chancery, when a 
visit was paid to Lincoln’s Inn Hall and Library, and the Old Halk 
and Chapel. The second, still more Dickensian was from Trafalgar 
Square to Doctor’s Commons, including the Adelphi Arches, the Roman 
Bath in the Strand Lane (where some of the members had previously 
enjoyed the privilege of ‘a cold plunge” even as Dickens did), and 
the Middle Temple Hall. On December 8th Mr. Rust again conducted 
@ ramble to Islington and Canonbury Tower. 


TORONTO.—The Branch has sustained another bereavement by 
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the death of Mr. J. W. Bengough, on 2nd October, in his seventy- 
second year. He was one of the Honorary Vice-Presidents. Mr. 
Bengough was a keen Dickensian, and was known all over the Conti- 
nent as a clever cartoonist and advocate of humanitarian reforms. 
He was the editor of the most successful comic—one would prefer to 
say humorous—paper that Canada has had, which he called ‘“ Grip,” 
after the immortal raven. Mr. Bengough had been suffering for eleven 
months past from angina pectoris, and knowing of his illness, it was 
decided to dedicate the fifth cot the Branch has endowed in children’s 
hospitals in his name. The endowment was $2000, and the cot is 
in the Queen Mary Hospital for Consumptive Children. 


WINNIPEG.—The Branch held its first meeting on October 11th, 
in the Science Building, Broadway. I. F. Brooks, President, in opening 
the programme referred to the Fellowship’s Coming of Age, and re- 
counted the splendid record it had made. The subject for the evening 
was ‘‘ Dickens attitude to his own Characters,’’ with Rev. Canon Gill, 
Hon. President, as the speaker. Canon Gill thought that the writers 
of to-day faced their characters in a different frame of mind than did 
the old novelists. The characters in a book were the inevitable result 
of the moral, spiritual and intellectual make-up of the writer, and no 
work of art could be produced which went beyond the ideals of the 
artist. Dickens had his limitations, said the speaker, but the ideals 
of his loftiest characters were his own ideals. On the 15th the members 
attended the first perforrmance of David Copperfield at the Walker 
‘Theatre, by Bransby Williams and his English company. The play 
was greatly enjoyed. On the 16th a luncheon was held in the Marl- 
borough Hotel in honour of Mr. Williams. In the absence of the 
President, H. Gerald Wade acted as Chairman. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS. 
Dickens’s Own Story, by the late Sir William Robertson Nicoll. 
London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 10s. 6d. net. 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood, with an introduction by Charles 
Dickens the younger. London: Macmillan and Co., 4s. 6d. net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

“Round and about Gretna Green,’ by Max Pemberton. Illustrated 
by C. E. Brock, R.I. Millgate Monthly, October. 

‘“Dickens and some Modern Aspects of Penal Reform,’ by Ada 
B. Teetgan. Contemporary Review, October. 

“* Pickwick and the English Peoples,” by G. K. Chesterton. Empire 
Review, October. 

“Charles Dickens,” by G. K. Chesterton. Outline of Literature and 
Art, Part 20. London: George Newnes, Ltd., ls. 2d. net. 

“* Dickens’s Novels: what Boz did for Youths,’ by Kelso Kelly. 
Edinburgh Evening News, 12th October. 

‘“‘ Liverpool Nights: I., At the Dickens Fellowship,” by W. Huntley 
Adams. Liverpoal Evening News, 2nd November. 

‘* Dickens Memorial for London,” by Horace Fish. Evening Standard, 
6th and 7th November; Daily News, 9th November ; Dundee Evening 
Telegraph, 8th November, and other papers. 

““ What the Dickens,” by C. T. Ye Olde Ship’s Log, November 
(45 Charimg Cross). 
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‘“Charles Dickens and Wales,” by Arthur Mee. Cardiff Western 
Mail, 27th October. ae 

“The Holly Tree Inn: How Charles Dickens came to write it, by 
B. W. Matz. THlustrated. Mine Host, Christmas Number. 

“The Greatest Little Book in the World”’ (A Christmas Carol), 
by A. E. Newton. Atlantic Monthly, December. 

“Scrooge and the Spirit of Psycho-Analysis,” by Arthur Machen.. 
T. P2s Weekly, 8th December. ; 

“Keeping Christmas,” by G. K. Chesterton, London Magazine, 
December. : 

“* Dickens London.”’ Kodak Magazine, December. 

“A Tale of Two Cities,’ by A Maude Royden. Quiver, December. 

“‘ The Dickens Christmas.”” Manchester City News, 15th December. 

«“ Dickens and Wolverhampton,” by Walter Dexter. Wolverhampton 
Express, 19th and 20i:h December. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


BaLHamM— 
Jan. 11—Social Evening. 
Feb. 8—Lecture-Recital : ‘‘ Sydney Carton,’’ by Mr. E. H. Burden. 
Mar. 14—Papers by members on subjects from David Copperfield. 
All meetings at Balham Educational Settlement, 47 Ramsden Road. 
BARRY— 
. Jan. 1—‘ Tiny Tim’s ” Party. 
»,  2—Lecture: ‘‘ Charles Dickens and Bath,’’ by Mr. T. Sturge 
Cotterell, J.P., M.B.E. 
,, 16—Papers: ‘‘ Victorian Manners and Customs,’’ by Mr. F. Biss ; 
. and ‘‘ Dickens's London,’’ by Mr. W. M. Harris. 
Feb. 6—Birthday Conversazione. 
,, 20—Papers: ‘‘Sam’s Wellerisms,’’ by Miss Hutchings ; and ‘‘ A 
Tale of Two Cities,’’ by Mr. G. B. Davies. 
Mar. 3—Impersonations of Dickens Characters, by Mr. John A. Stelling. 
»,  5—Papers: ‘‘ Mr. Pecksniff and his daughters,’’ by Mr. E. W. 
Luge ; ‘‘ Dickens’s Landladies,’’ by Mr. S. F. Worth; and 
‘“My Favourite Dickens Character,’’ by Mr. L. E. Forrest. 
», 19—Social Evening. 
All meetings at ¥.M.C.A. Lecture Room. 
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Bato— 
Jan. 2—Paper and Discussion, ‘‘ Dickens’s Lawyers,’’ by Dr. J. S. 
Carpenter. 
Feb. 4—Paper and Discussion, ‘‘ Dickens and his methods of achieving 
reform,’’ by Miss A. Violet Gandy. 
“ey 7—Dickens Commemoration Dinner. 
Mar. 4—Lecture : ‘‘ Scenes and Characters from Dickens ’’ (illustrated), 
by Mr. E. Kendall Pearson. 
All meetings in the Pump Room. 
BEDFORD— : 
Jan. 21—“‘ Great Expectations.’’ Short papers, by Mrs. Curtis. 
. Feb. 4—“ Tte Children of Dickens,’’ by Miss Rose Young. 
,, 18—‘ The Childhood and Youth of Dickens,’’ by Mr. G. Hull. 
- Mar. 3—Lantern Lecture : ‘‘ The Pickwickian Pilgrimages.”’ 
,, 17—Short plays from Dickens’s Works. 
All meetings in the Reference Room, General Library. 
BriGHTON— : 
Jan. 4—“‘ Dickens, the Perpetual Boy,’’ by the Rev. H. U. Bloor, B.A. 
Feb. 1—Birthday Celebration. 
‘Mar. 7—Lecture. Rev. A. C. Macnutt, M.A. 
All meetings in the Atheneum Hall. 
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EasTBOURNE— 
June 21—Annual Conference of The Dickens Fellowship. 
EDINBURGH— 
Jan. 10—Lecture : “‘ Dickens as a Historical Novelist,’’. by Rev. Samuel 
Dunlop, B.D. 
,, 17—Coming of Age Dinner at Ferguson and Forrester’s Rooms. 
», 2l—Papers: ‘‘ The Wine Shop of Madame Defarge,’’ by Mr. J. 
Murray Minck ; ‘‘ Mr. Jarvis Lorry,’’ by Mr. Victor S. M. 
A Marshall. 
Feb. 7, 8 and 9—Birthday Celebration. 
,, 14—Lecture : “‘ The Making of Man,’’ Mr. Gerald Leighton, M.D. 
,, 28—Papers: “‘ The Men of A Tale of Two Cities,’’ by Miss H. W.- 
Brierley ; and “‘ The Cruncher Family,’’ by Mr. E. E. Parker. 
Mar. \3—Trial by Jury of Nicholas Nickleby, charged with assaulting 
Mr. Wackford Squeers. 
», 27—Papers: “‘ Miss Pross ’’; and ‘‘ The Pathos and Tragedy of 
Sydney Carton,’’ by Mr. W. R. Britton. 
Apr. 10—Annual General Meeting. 
All meetings at Gould Hall, at 8. 
HacKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON— 
Jan. 2—Members’ Evening. Short Papers, etc. 
Feb.- 6—“‘ Selections from Dickens,’’ by Miss M. Catchpole. 
Mar. 5—‘‘ An Evening with Shakespeare,’’ by Mr. D. Emery. 
Apr. 5—Annual Dinner at Carr’s Restaurant, Strand. 
,, 380—Annual General Meeting. Lecture: ‘‘ Dramatised Versions of 
Dickens’s Novels,’’ by Mr. W. Miller. 
All meetings at West Hackney Lecture Hall, Evering Road. 
HuLir— 
Jan. 4—New Year’s Revels. 
,, 18—Paper : ‘‘ Dickens and the Stage.’’ Mr. F. R. Bell. 
Feb. 1I—Lantern Lecture : “‘ Pickwickian Pilgrimages,’’ by Mr. Walter 
Dexter. 
7, 8 and 9—Dramatic Play: “‘ A Tale of Two Cities.’’ Lecture 
Hall, Jarratt Street. 
15—Folk Songs, by Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Ellis. 
29—Lecture Recital: ‘‘ Liszt and After.’’ Miss Gertrude Watson, 
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REAL Mis 
Mar. 14—Paper, by Mr. F. Bacon (Past-President ). 
28—Discussion on the Problems contained in ‘‘ Hard Times.’’ Mr. 


a” 


T. L. Witty, Affirmative ; Mr. S. McVeigh, Negative. 
Apr. 6—Public Pageant through the roads of Hull by Members in Dicken- 
sian Costume. Old Stage Coach. Driver, Tony Weller. 
,, ll—Annuai Meeting. 
LIVERPOOL— 
Jan. 16—Recital : ‘‘ A Christmas Carol,’’ by Mr. Frank S. Johnson. 
,, 30—Paper : ‘‘ Dickens’s Foreigners,’’ by Mr. A. Wynne-Jones. 
Feb. 13—Paper : ‘‘ A Talk on Medieval Literature,’’ by Miss Nancy S.. 
Parnell, B.A. 
27—Members’ Evening. Brief Papers and Discussion on ‘‘ The 
Pickwick Papers.’’ 

Mar. 12—Lantern Lecture : ‘‘ To Venice by the Italian Lakes,’’ by Major 
R. S. Archer, M.C. To be followed by General Meeting and 
Election of Officers, etc. 

All meetings at Royal Institution. 
Lonpon— 

Jan. 23—Recital : ‘‘ The Cricket on the Hearth,’’ by Miss Maud Gran- 
tham (Melbourne Branch), in the Old HaH, Lincoln’s Inn, 
ati Pim 

Feb. 7—Annual Birthday Commemorative Dinner at Connaught Rooms. 
Tickets : 12/6 each. The President, Sir Walter Lawrence, 
in the Chair. 
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Lonpon—continued— ; 
Feb. 18—Annual Birthday Recital at the Guildhall School of Music. 
‘* David Copperfield,’’ by Prof. Wm. Miles. 
Mar. 19—Lantern Lecture : ‘‘ The Kent District of Great Expectations, 
by Col. W. Laurence Gadd, in the Old Hall, Lincoln’s Inn, at 
7 p.m. 
Ma NCHESTER— 
Jan. 4—Mr. Ryder Boys’ Evening. 
25—Dinner, in celebration of the Coming-of-Age of the Branch. 
31, and Feb. 1 and 2—Dickens Birthday Celebration. Proceeds to 
endow a Cot at the Wood Street Mission Seaside Home. 
Feb. 15—Social Gathering : President’s Evening. 
Mar. 7—Short Papers and Discussion from “‘ Bleak House,’’ by Members. 
,, 2l1—Doughty Street Fayre. 
Apr. 4—Annual Meeting and Social Evening. 
All meetings at Milton Buildings. 
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MonTREAL— 
Jan. 22—‘‘ Dickens from a Frenchman’s: point of view,’’ by Canon 
Emile Chartier. 
Feb. 7—Dickens’ Birthday Party. Dinner at Ritz Carlton Hotel... 
26—Ladies’ Night. ‘‘ Fluttering Leaves from Dickens,’’ in charge 
of Miss Mary Saxe. 
Mar. 25—Men’s Night. Thumbnail Sketches of men, places, and events 
in ‘‘ Little Dorrit.’’ in charge of Mr. T. M. Barrington. 
New York— 
‘Jan. 18—‘‘ The Uncommercial Traveller."’ 
Feb. 15—‘‘ American Notes.”’ 
Mar. 21—‘‘ Mugby Junction.”’ 
Apr. 18—‘‘ Hard Times.”’ 
All meetings at National Arts Club. 
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‘St. PANCRAS— 
Jan. 9—Lantern Lecture at the Orphanage, Hampstead Road, at 8 p.m. 
19—Dickens Ramble in Westminster. Meet at Westminster Bridge 
(by Big Ben) at 2-30. 
25—Annual Christmas Party, at the British Legion Hall, Camden 
Town, at 7 o'clock. 
Feb. 13—Debate: ‘‘ That St. Pancras had more influence on Dickens’s 
life and writings than Rochester and its neighbourhood,’’ at 
the Orphanage, Hampstead Road, at 8 p.m. 
,, 1l0—Dickens Ramble in the City. Meet outside Gamage’s at 2-30 : 
Mar. 12—Lecture: ‘‘ The Boys and Girls of Dickens's Novels,’’ by Mr. 
W. B. Warren, at the Orphanage at 8 p.m. 
,, 15—Ramble in Chiswick. Meet at Young’s Corner at 3 p.m. 
‘SSOUTHEND AND DIstTRICT— 
Jan. 16—Dramatic Performance at the New Palace Theatre for one week. 
Feb. 12—Dramatic Performance at St. Saviour’s Church. 
“ToRoNTo— 
Jan. 9—‘‘ Great Expectations,’’ by Mr. Bertram Forsyth. 
Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Chuzzlewit Play. 
Feb. 14—Birthday Celebration : Costume Party. 
Mar. 13—‘‘ A Tale of Two Cities,’’ Address by Mrs. R. G. Smythe. 
‘“Scenes from Barnaby Rudge,'’ by Messrs. R. Card and 
W. Milne. 
Apr. 10—‘‘ Oliver Twist,’’ by Messrs. Jones and Hatton. Elections. 
Meetings at Forresters' Hall. 
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WINNIPEG — 
Jan, 10—‘‘ William Makepeace Thackeray,’’ by Mr. H. G. Wade. 
Feb. 7—Birthday Celebration Dinner. 
Mar. 13—Ladies’ Evening. Programme in Charge of Mrs. Stoughton. 
Apr. 9—Annual Meeting and Programme. 
All Jucetings at Science Building, corner Broadway and Osborne Streets. 
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From the painting by Sir J. E. Millais, Bt., R.A. 
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A Quarterly Magazine for Dickens Lovers 
and the Official Record of the Dickens Fellowship 


VoL. XX. APRIL 1924 No. 2 


.WHEN FOUND— 


UME of our present day novelists have been a little perturbed in 

their minds lately over the continued popularity of their pre- 
decessors of the Victorian era, and the name and genius of Dickens 
have naturally loomed large during the agitation. The first to start 
the ball was Mrs. Woolf in “ The Nation.” She stated pertinently 
and convincingly that our three most important novelists, Wells, 
Galsworthy and Bennett, have their. chief failing in their inability 
to create character in the manner of, say, Dickens and Thackeray, 
and quoted Arnold Bennett, to uphold her contention, in the statement 
he once made that “the foundation of great fiction is character- 
creating and nothing else.” Then came alcng Mr. J. D. Beresford, 
who, whilst admitting that it did not seem pessible to confute the point 
made by Mrs. Woolf, proceeded to find excuses for the modern novelist. 
He asked what would Dickens have done with some of the mcdern 
novelists’ characters, which led him by easy stages to the conclusion 
that ‘‘the chief characters in modern novels represent types in the 
same way that so many characters in Dickens represent types.” 
This is, of course, true, but they do’ not represent types to the same 
degree of perfection that Dickens’s characters represent types, with 
which reservation Mr. Beresford would apparently agree, for he goes 
on to admit that ‘‘the average mind will forget a Sophia Baines and 
remember a Mrs..Nickleby or a Betsey Trotwood.” The reason for 
this, it seems to us, is because, obviously, one type is more perfectly 
created than the other and the result more life-like and real. 

* * * * * 

In these pages it is perhaps less prejudicial to allow a present day 
novelist to explain what seems to some as curious and extraordinary. 
Mr. Alfred Ollivant summed it up in these words :— 

The leading novelists of to-day are no doubt expressing the New 
Mind that has been born since Dickens ; but are they really to be 
numbered among the giants who have made Life in the past by means 
of the written word ? Are they Great Creators ? Have they made 
Life for us as a Dickens, born in our time with the natural gifts” 
of the Charles Dickens born a century and odd ago, would have 
made it ?—as such a one, born a few years hence, may yet make it ? 
Is it not the essence of the Great Creators—Shakespeare, Dickens, 
Tolstoi—that their range was illimitable ? Yet I think most of us 
could define the limitations of the modern novelists mentioned by 
Mr. Beresford. The minds of these writers may be as keen, even 
more critical, but are they as catholic, as all-embracing in their 
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scope ? Have they the natural exuberance which seems to be the 
hall-mark of-creative genius ?- Many of -us, it seems to me, who 
attempt to create Life, pride ourselves on our ‘“‘ restraint ” and our 
“economy.” Are we not. too. often, with unconscious cunning, 
attempting to conceal our own barrenness behind self-deceiving and 
resplendent words ? cae : 


To this we would add that the reality of Dickens’s characters does 
not depend so much on his description of their traits and peculiarities, 
although that counts for so much, as it does on their own revelation 
of themselves through their actions and words. 

* * * * oa ; 

The debate, so to speak, was broken in upon by Mr. Michael Sadlier, 
with the catch-word “‘ Why only Dickens ?,” who expounded the theory 
that Dickens and Thackeray: stood so apart from the other Victorians, 
that they should not be counted. The comparison, he contended, 
should be made with such leading lights as George Eliot, Trollope, 
the Brontés: and Jane Austen, who more honestly represented the 
writers and the tastes of the period, and, therefore, it was more justi- 
fiable to use their names in drawing parallels with the writers of to-day. 
We are inclined to agree with this view as the right and fair perspective 
to take. 

SE ae * 

But the most animated battle over the name and fame of Dickens 
was raged between Mr. Gilbert Frankau and Mr. W. L. George. The 
former delivered a speech at Birmingham on the modern novel, and 
spoke of a section of their writers as ‘‘ Barnyard Novelists,’ who 
look upon the love of men and women as being on the same level 
as the love of the cocks and the hens, and are not content with the 
love motives of Dickens, Scott and Thackeray. This annoyed Mr. 
George terribly, not so much because Mr. Frankau attacked the modern 
sex novel, which was aggravating enough, but for “his advocacy 
of those inevitable people, Dickens, Scott and Thackeray.” Why 
it is always those three Mr, George doesn’t know, “ since,” he considers, - 
“only one of them, Thackeray, is a first-class novelist.” So far as 
Dickens is concerned, Mr. George says “ Personally, I prefer to spend 
my time in the Chamber of Horrors of Madame Tussaud’s than in 
reading a page of Dickens’s turgid, exaggerated, sham picturesque, 
sham sentimental stuff. Dickens is the great Victorian fraud. He 
has the sentimentality of a well-to-do spinster living on a secure 
income, and the sense of humour of a boy who laughs when mother 
sits.on the butter.” Those are words rather of the tub-thumping 
order, and no doubt Mr. George, like the Hyde Park orator, thinks 
it very brave to utter them. But they are not true, they are not 
honest, they are not even criticism, and we should say he very well 
knows it. The fact is he either lost his temper, or his words are those 
of a person thoroughly ill-equipped and incompetent to judge, and 
one entirely devoid of a sense of humour. Perhaps each surmise 
is true. Anyway a man in a bad temper is not capable of arguing, 
and should not rush into print. It is much better to go into a quiet 
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retreat and read a book—say A Christmas Carol, or A Bed of Roses— 
to settle his nerves, than to make an unwise exhibition of his incom- 
petency by attacking his own publishers’ chief and’ most popular 
author. ; 

* * * * * io oe 

But having lost his temper, Mr. George lost also the thread of the 
argument and chief point made by Mr. Frankau, of whom he demanded 
names and other things. These he ultimately got, and has kept 
quiet ever since, so far as we are aware. Mr. Frankau’s’ comment 
on Mr. George’s diatribe against Dickens was ‘‘ Well! Well! ! 
Well!!! How can one argue with a man who really believes (as I 
presume Mr. George really does believe) these amazing statements ! ” 
And so it might well be left at that, for after all Dickens’s reputation, 
like Thackeray’s and Scott’s, can take care of itself even against such 
futile and fatuous opinions. His novels may not be quite like Mr. 
George's, but that does not argue they are altogether bad novels. 
Anyway he possessed a good deal of that Christian charity which 
some modern novelists do not. It is a curious coincidence that 
whilst Mr. George was expressing his opinion about Dickens and others 
in the paper, a parson in a Glasgow pulpit was doing the same thing. 
As it is well to hear all sides we quote the following sentence from the 
parson’s sermon. 

Give some modern novelists who might be named the plots of 
Dickens, and their books could be read only by sanitary inspectors 
secretly, with the aid of disinfectants. 

* * * * * 

The eighteenth Annual Conference of the Dickens Fellowship will 
take place this year at Eastbourne in June next, and it is hoped that 
as many members as possible will make a point of attending it. 
Eastbourne is so easily accessible from London and the South of England 
where so many branches exist, and is so suitable for such a function 
in the summer months, that the attendance should exceed all previous 
records. We may remind our readers that the Conference itself, and 
all the meetings in connexion with it are open to every member of the 
Fellowship, and their presence will be heartily welcomed. The ar- 
rangements so far completed are as follows :— 


June 20th, Friday evening.—Reception of Delegates at the Town 
Hall by the Mayor and President of the Branch, Alderman Easter. 
June 21st, Saturday morning.—Conference at the Town Hall, to 
be opened by the Mayor at 10 o’clock. 
Afternoon.—Motor coach drive to Beachy Head and East Dean. 
Short address on the ancient church by the Vicar. Tea at the 
Old Mill Gardens at Wannock. 
Evening.—Public Dinner. 
June 23rd, Monday.—Excursion to some place to be decided. 
June 24th.—To be arranged. 
June 25th.—Dickens Bazaar. 


Further particulars may be had from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
F. J. Hansor, 7 Upland Road, Eastbourne, or from Mr.C H. Green at 
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Headquarters. Apart from these arrangements for the special benefit 
of members, Eastbourne offers its own attractions which need no 
recommendation from us. 

* * * * * 

One of the series of letters from Dickens to Ainsworth sold at 
Hodgson’s rooms on February 28th entreats Ainsworth “to see Mr. 
Bentley without an instant’s delay,” and offer himself as “the future 
editor of the Miscellany,” a post Dickens was at the time vacating. 
Dickens undertook to afford his “ best assistance whenever I ‘can 
render it.in any way,” continuing: “As..... I have yet some 
lingering interest in the well-being of a periodical which has cost me 
so much time and so many anxious hours, and in which poor Oliver 
first saw light, I urge you most strongly not to neglect this opportunity.” 
As is well known, Ainsworth secured the post, thanks, no doubt, 
to Dickens, and Dickens wrote a special article for the following issue 
entitled “ Familiar Epistle from a Parent to a Child, aged two years 
and two months,” commencing “ My Child,” and signing it ‘‘ Boz.” 
The “child,” of course, was ‘“‘ Bentley’s Miscellany,” and the object 
of the epistle was to acquaint the infant that henceforth he would 
be under the guardianship and protection of “my most intimate and 
valued friend, Mr. Ainsworth, with whom, and with you, my best 
wishes and warmest feelings will ever remain.” 

* * * * * 

We have had one or two enquiries where Dickens’s song of “ The 
Blacksmith,” which the late Sir Frederick Bridge set to music, and 
which was sung at the Dickens Dinner at the Connaught Rooms, can be 
found. It first appeared anonymously in All the Year Round for April 
20th, 1859, but was never included in any collection of Dickens’s poems 
until the “‘ National ” Edition of his works was published. It appears 
in that edition, and in the “‘ Centenary ” Edition in the second volume 
of “Miscellaneous Papers, Plays and Poems,” with a brief bibliographical 


_ note by the editor who veiled his identity over the mysterious initials 
of ‘ B.W.M.” 


* * * * * 

The sixth annual conference of representatives of the Canadian 
and United States branches will convene at Philadelphia, May 26th. 
The first two of these yearly meetings were held in the Quaker City, 
and have continued to grow in interest and attendance. Boston, 
New York and Toronto have each in turn acted as host. The oppor- 
tunity offered at these gatherings for the interchange of ideas at first 
hand as to branch methods and management is of much promise, 
and has already had good results. Morning and afternoon sessions 
will be held, and in the evening the “ Players” will give The Cricket 
on the Hearh. Various entertainments and sight-seeing trips are 
being arranged for the delegates. 

* * * * * 

The present owners of Gadshill Place will open it after Easter as 
a residential school for girls. We understand “that respect will be 
paid in future to all that was dear there to the gifted man whose home 
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it was.” It is also intended, as far as circumstances will permit, to 
give the same facilities as in the past to those interested in keeping 
bright his memory to visit the house and grounds. 

* * * * * 


We have received a little book from Germany entitled “Some 
Animal Characters in the Works of Charles Dickens,” compiled by 
L. Hamilton. It is a book designed for schools, and has a series of 
notes at the end by Dr. Heinrich. The compilation is most excellently 
done, and in selecting the extracts, only those passages in which animals 
play the chief role, and which are long enough to furnish a connected 
reading piece, are given. Chance references to animals are, therefore, 
ignored. The little volume is quite a novelty, in so far as it is the first 
book confined to the subject. It also has a biography of Dickens 
containing all the essential facts necessary to the Student. 

. * *x* ° x * * 

The “Sunday Pictorial’ for the 30th January last contained the 

following :— 
SLips OF THE PRINTER. 
A second hand catalogue sent to me has among its treasures 

“* Dickens (C.) Pic Nic Papers.” Just the sort of thing for wrapping 

up cress sandwiches in. 

But why blame the printer for one’s own ignorance, even when 
_you do want to make a joke ? 
* * * * * 

A new series of classic books has just been commenced by the 
Readers Library Publishing Co. at sixpence a volume, Their well 
printed pages and tasteful cloth binding make them remarkable 
value for the money. The first volume of the series was A Tale of 
Two Cities, and we understand it has so far been the best seller. It 
contains an editorial note on Dickens, occupying four pages, which 
concludes with a friendly reference to the Dickens Fellowship, to 
whose establishment credit is given for the sustained popularity cf 
Dickens. 

* Sri ilhy * * 

A very unfortunate error occurred at the end of Mr. Harold Spender’s 
excellent article on “‘ Charles Dickens and America,” which appeared 
in “The Landmark” for January. Mr. Spender quotes from the 
speech Dickens made in New York just prior to his departure for 
England in 1868, when the novelist made the solemn promise to print 
his recantation of the views he had expressed about America in Martin 
Chuzzlewit and American Notes in every copy of those books published 
from that time forward. Mr. Spender goes on to say that “ Alas! 
he was never destined to carry out that pledge.” As a matter of fact, 
Dickens did solemnly carry out that pledge, for in every edition of 
those two volumes issued by his publishers after that date will’be found 
a postscript occupying some two pages duly signed by Dickens and 
dated 1868, in which he handsomely performs what he called an “ act 
of plain justice and honour.” Indeed, we do not know of a reputable 
edition of those two volumes that does not contain this postscript. 
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The announcement of the death of Mr. John A Stelling, which 
took place on January 20th last, resulting from a severe attack of 
bronchitis, came as a surprise to all. In spite of much physical 
disability he maintained a foremost position among public Elocu- 
tionists, and had delighted the Branches of our Fellowship with his 
renderings of Dickens. Ever ready to assist in cheering the un- 
fortunate and erring, he devoted much of his time and talent to 
gratuitously entertaining the inmates of the various Borstals and 
Prisons. throughout the United Kingdom, and in this proved himself 
a true follower of the teaching of Charles Dickens. Few outside his 
own family circle were ever aware of the great difficulty under which 
he laboured and the unselfish way in which he gave his services. He 
took a sympathetic interest in the work of the Fellowship up to the 
last, and will always be remembered for his genial optimism and 
unassuming friendliness. 

. * * * * * 


Two new Dickens books will be published early next month. Mr. 
Walter Dexter, whose book on “‘ The London of Dickens” has met 
with such success that a second edition has been printed, has written 
another on “‘ The Kent of Dickens’’ which Mr. Cecil Palmer will 
publish. It will form a companion volume to the former volume, 
and will be found as comprehensive. The other volume will be 
“Character Sketches from Dickens,’ compiled with a preface by 
B. W. Matz, to which Mrs. Perugini contributes an introduction. It 
is to be illustrated with 30 coloured plates by Harold Copping, and 
will be produced in very handsome form, A second and revised 
edition is also announced of Mr. T. P. Cooper’s ‘ With Dickens in 
Yorkshire.” 


* * * * * 


Dr. Frank Collie, a member of the Headquarters of the Fellowship, 
was married on the 3lst January last to Miss Sheila Rand, a member 
of the Winnipeg Branch. Miss Sheila Rand was a very prominent 
figure in the literary life of Winnipeg. Her contributions to the 
literary columns under the name of ‘ Sheila Rand” are well known to 
Canadian and American readers, whilst her weekly poem over the pen 
name of “ Wilhemina Stitch ” is a feature in many of the best papers 


there. 
* * * ok * 


_ We regret to record the death of Miss Mary Gardner, which took 
place on the 9th December. Miss Gardner was one of the prime 
movers in the establishment of the Seattle Branch and was its Hon. 
Secretary for two years. As we were preparing the present issue for 
press, we learnt with great sorrow of the death, at the age of 79, of 
Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.0., which occurred on the 16th March 
after an operation for appendicitis. Sir Frederick was one of the 
speakers at the Dickens Dinner on the 7th February reported on 
another page. 


THE Epiror. 
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WILKIE COLLINS’S INFLUENCE UPON DICKENS 


By J. W. T. LEY 
£ 


f tS centenary of Wilkie Collins’s birth, which has just passed, 

found his place among our novelists as still uncertain. He enjoyed 
great success in his lifetime, but subsequently he fell rather into the 
background, and until quite recently it looked very much as if he was 
doomed to ultimate oblivion. Then, however, there came a reaction, 
and to-day the author of “ The Woman in White” seems to be on 
the way to being re-established in popular favour. It is still doubtful, 
however, whether he will be allotted his ultimate place for some time 
to come. That place may not prove to be a lowly one, but it certainly 
cannot be a very high one. In his preface to “ The Woman in White,” 
he wrote: “I have always held the old-fashioned opinion that the 
primary object of a work of fiction should be to tell a story.’”” There 
he may have been on more or less indisputable ground. “ But,” he 
added, “it is not possible to tell a story successfully without presenting 
characters, their existence as recognisable realities being the sole 
condition on which the story can be effectively told.” 

Now, surely we have here the key to Wilkie Collins’s own genius— 
for such it was. The novelist must tell a story, as the man who would 
solve an elaborate mathematical problem must know his twice times 
table. But it is a fact that the novelists who have gripped the public 
imagination have invariably placed, consciously or sub-consciously, 
character in the first place. Fielding, Smollett, Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Jane Austen and George Eliot—is this not true of all of 
them? After all, almost everyone of these novelists was a novelist 
of character. Fielding’s stories, Dickens’s stories, matter very little. 
. We want to know how they will finish, but our real desire is to know 
what will happen to the characters. Itis true of Scott. We are much 
more concerned with Jeanie Deans herself than with the story proper. 
That is not so with Wilkie Collins. It must not be taken too literally, 
of course, but it is true in a broad sense that our front rank novelists 
created characters and gave themselves up to them: their characters 
in large measure created the stories. It certainly is true of all 
Dickens’s most spontaneous work—of which I would name Pickwick 
and Chuzzlewit as the outstanding examples. 

When Dickens gave himself up to plot his spontaneity disappeared 
—not absolutely, because he could not suppress entirely his native 
genius; but—again in a broad sense—it is absolutely true. That is 
why I have never quite understood the enthusiasm for Edwin Drood. 
Curiosity as to what really was the elaborate plot he had conceived 
and worked at with so much travail—curiosity on that score, yes ; 
but I am unmoved when I am told that in this half-completed book 
is some of Dickens’s most Dickensian work; that here his buoyant 
genius was rejuvenant. I have never been able to see more than 
the merest suggestion of the Dickens of—say, Chuzzlewit, in the 


egregious Mr. Sapsea, and his almost crude epitaph. What spontaneity 
F 
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is there in Mr. Honeythunder! And in all this I trace the Wilkie 
Collins influence, which, from an artistic point of view, has always 
seemed to me the most unfortunate happening in Dickens’s life. I 
may be right, I may be wrong; I do not know that anybody has 
said this before, but it has been my opinion for a good many years, 
and every reconsideration strengthens it. 


Il. 


Somebody may have been wondering how Wilkie Collins, as a 
novelist, becomes a subject for the pages of The Dickensian. This 
is the answer. He influenced Dickens enormously, and it is a very 
proper thing to inquire here whether it was an influence for good. 
I think it was not—speaking, of course, entirely from the artistic 
point of view. There are some who will counter with an assertion 
that Dickens was not artistic. If Wilkie Collins was, then I suppose 
Dickens was not, but it is folly to narrow the term in that way. 
Dickens’s stories are not so well knit as half the most ephemeral 
stories of to-day, but it surely is not going to be propounded that 
these stories are the works of artists, whilst Martin Chuzzlewit, Puckwick 
and Nicholas Nickleby are the work of one who was not an artist ? 
Art means a whole heap more than some of our present day people 
seem to imagine. A well-known critic not so long ago declared that 
Dickens was not an artist ; but that same critic will go into raptures 
over George Gissing. 

. But to come back to the point. Wilkie Collins reversed the method 
—for want of a better word, for our great creative artists were almost 
devoid of method ; look at “Tom Jones,” ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ and 
Pickwick for instances—of men like Dickens. Characters were born 
in their minds and insisted upon being incarnated. They wrote— 
not necessarily in fine frenzy, or at fever-heat—but from pure impulse, 
nevertheless. Dickens certainly did in all his best work. Wilkie 
Collins did nothing of the kind. He conceived a story, always with 
some intricate mystery, and then sought for characters around whom 
to develop the story. ‘It is not possible,” he wrote, “ to tell a story 
successfully without presenting characters, their existence as recog- 
nisable realities being the sole condition on which the story can be 
effectively told.” 

“It is not possible.” It is not possible for the man who can tell 
a good story really well to do so without creating some characters that 
achieve individuality. But in the first conception of a Wilkie Collins, 
those characters are mere pawns. We have been told recently that 
Collins did give us a whole gallery of rememberable characters. Did 
he ? Count Fosco certainly ; and Marian Halcombe yes ; but seriously, 
after reading most of his novels twice, how many characters really 
do stand out in one’s memory? For his three or four, Dickens has 
more like three or four hundred whom one could name five years 
after a first reading. As a story teller, Wilkie Collins probably stands 
supreme, but whilst we must demand of a novelist that he shall give 
us a story, he who does no more is on the lower plane. Shakespeare 
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‘gives us stories loyally enough, but it is not for those that we read his 
plays or go to see them acted. Wilkie Collins was not a creative 
artist at all. The most apt description of him is “‘ Master of Mystery.” 
‘That he asuredly was; as such I do not know that he has ever yet 
had a rival, for Poe has to be judged in a rather different category. 
From that point of view he is entitled to a secure place—nay, he has 
taken and will hold a high place securely without any question of 
patronage. Dickens was not a Master of Mystery, and the general 
‘opinion notwithstanding, I am not at all satisfied that he would have 
ultimately fulfilled the promise of the first half of Edwin Drood. If 
he had, I am still more doubtful whether we should have accounted 
‘that book to-day among his representative work, any more than we 
so account A Tale of Two Cities, which is the one book of his that 
almost everybody who “ cannot read Dickens ’’ does read and appraise 
chighly—a very significant fact. 


III. 


That the Wilkie Collins influence was at work here is not a matter 
of opinion; but of accepted fact. I am not sure, indeed, that he 
did not frankly avow it himself. How that influence got so firm a 
‘grip upon him is inexplicable. His affection for the man is some- 
thing of a puzzle. Collins must have had some qualities that are 
not revealed in his letters, or in any writings about him that I have 
tread, but most of Dickens’s friends seem to have worn their hearts 
on their sleeves in their relations with him almost as openly as he 
‘did himself. Wilkie Collins certainly seems to have done nothing of 
the kind. There does not appear to have been any of that exuberance 
about him that there was about Maclise and Stanfield, and even 
‘Macready and Jerrold when in Dickens’s company. When they went 
-on their Lazy Tour Collins sobered Dickens by spraining his ankle, 
ain which there would seem to me to have been something almost 
symbolic! Yet the man undoubtedly exercised an amazing influence 
-over the older novelist, to the thinly veiled displeasure of Forster 
and some other friends. I have in mind what one of these friends 
‘once said to me on this subject. 

In their relations the disparity in their ages did not disappear, but 
rather became emphasised, in reverse ratio as it were. That is to 
‘say, to read Dickens’s letters one might almost think that he was the 
younger man looking up to an older and more experienced man. I 
have had reason for studying this matter, and that is exactly the 
impression I have formed. In some subtle way it seems as if Collins 
rather patronised Dickens. After all, when a young aspiring novelist 
meets a friend of his father who is the most famous novelist in the 
‘world, one would expect to see the older man exercising a very definite 
influence upon the younger. I do not believe it would be possible 
to trace the remotest suggestion of such influence anywhere in Collins’s 
work. That is extraordinary; but more extraordinary is the fact 
that there was a very definitely marked, most obvious reverse influence. 
From the time they became friends we see the difference in Dickens. 
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Carlyle influenced Dickens of course, and in two definite directions. 
He influenced him to a study of the new industrial problem, and 
so was the direct inspiration of Hard Times; he influenced his im- 
agination along a certain line, and sent him to the picturesqueness. 
of the French Revolution. 

What was Collins’s influence? It drove Dickens along what I 
shall always hold must ever have proved a no thoroughfare for him. 
It drove him to a mere laboriousness; it tended to suppress all his. 
spontaneity. Look at the Lazy Tour. Is there a single sparkle in 
it 2 Thenceforth we find Dickens more or less obsessed with the 
wholly mistaken notion that his day was done unless he could adapt 
himself to the ‘‘ modern school ’—created in effect by Collins himself— 
and give the world intricately conceived and skilfully unravelled 
mysteries. This amounted almost to a prostitution of his genius. 
As though Fielding were here to-day bothering us with attempts at 
psychological novel writing! Dickens’s genius lay along totally 
different lines. He was essentially a novelist of life and character, 
as Fielding was, as Smollett was. His gifts did not lie in story telling- 
After Pickwick he had, of course, realised that some sort of story 
was necessary, but such stories as he did evolve were crude and melo- 
dramatic, and did not matter in the least. Nor was he hide bound- 
In Chuzzlewit, without any excuse, save the necessity of sending up 
the sales, he suddenly jumped across the Atlantic, and in other books. 
he was no more bothered about the sequence of his story, or its possi- 
bility for that matter, than about the man in the moon. He had 
his characters, and he barely kept them within bounds. He just 
gave to them his own exuberance and pleased his public worthily, 
and made himself universally beloved. Collins would have spoiled 
him if that had been possible, would have converted—or perverted— 
him into little more than a story-manufacturer. He could not do it, 
because Dickens’s genius could not be trammelled. It would burst 
forth, as in Mr. Grewgious and Durdles, but the influence did have its 
effect, and to it is directly referable the obvious comparative restraint 
of his later work. He had his doubts at times, I fancy. He wrote 
of “The Moonstone,” for instance, ‘“‘ The construction is wearisome: 
beyond endurance, and there is a vein of obstinate conceit in it that 
makes enemies of readers.” But the spell was upon him, and I fancy 
that very vein of obstinate conceit was its secret. I believe that that 
more or less summed up the man—a quietly unostentatious, but 
forcefully determined “ vein of obstinate conceit,” by which Dickens. 
was unconsciously firmly gripped. 


IV. 


For the rest, there is little need to deal at any length with the personal 
relations of the two men. I have done that elsewhere, and there is. 
nothing to add to it. Augustus Egg made them acquainted, and from 
the beginning their intimacy was close. They acted together, they 
collaborated in the writing of plays, they spent holidays together. 
The details of their stage associations are known to every Dickensian, 
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and it is unnecessary to recount them in this place. Collins wrote 
for Household Words and All the Year Round, and had a hand in nearly 
all the Christmas numbers. Dickens’s regard for the younger man 
was genuine enough, but Collins does not seem to have inspired that 
heartiness that other intimate friends inspired. Nevertheless, the 
friendship was a real one—‘“ you know,” he wrote, “I am not in the 
habit of making professions, but I have so strong an interest in you, 
‘and so true a regard for you, that nothing can come amiss in the way 
of information as to your well-being.” The note is a lower one than 
that which he struck regularly in his letters to a score of other friends, 
but it is a true note, nevertheless. As I have said, Collins must have 
had qualities that do not appear on the surface, but it is equally certain 
that in none of his letters to Dickens is there any manifestation of 
the enthusiasm which was generally so marked in Dickens’s friendships, 
and we know that some other friends of the novelist, more or less 
resented his intimacy with the younger writer. Forster undoubtedly 
did, and we know how he offended Collins by almost ignoring him in 
his Infe of Dickens. But, discuss it how we may, there are the facts— 
first, that a close friendship did exist, and second, that Collins 
exercised a very definite influence upon one who in every respect 
save one was as much his master as Fielding was the master of 
Richardson. 


LONDON SCHOOL ESSAYS ON DICKENS 


REE Annual Dickens Fellowship Essay Competition among scholars 

of the London County Council Schools was held in February. 
On this occasion only 49 schools took part instead of 50 as in former 
years, owing to the sudden illness of one of the headmistresses. A 
prize and three certificates have been awarded to each of the schools. 
There is the usual variation in the quality of the essays submitted, 
some reach a very high standard, but there are certain schools in which 
the scholars fail to show a true appreciation of the subject. In some 
cases it is evident that the teacher has left little to the initiative 
of the scholars, with the result that the competitive essays 
contain similar phrases or wording, which have been unmistakably 
suggested. 

This is not what is desired or desirable, and, moreover, is calculated 
to counteract the aim and object which the Fellowship has in view, 
viz.: to foster a love for the writings of Charles Dickens and impart 
a true knowledge of the lessons to be learnt from those writings and 

the story of his life. It is to be hoped that in future the scholars will 
be given free scope for originality, and that the essays will illustrate 
the actual thoughts and opinions of the competitors. ; 

The Council of the Fellowship thank most warmly the Officers of 
the London County Council and the teachers of the schools for their 
kind help, without which it would be impossible to carry on so success- 

‘fully this annual competition. 
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DICKENS’S VISIT TO GRETA BRIDGE IN 1838 
NEW LIGHT ON THE GEORGE AND NEW INN 


By T. P. COOPER 
Author of ‘* With Dickens in Yorkshire.” 


I 


(AEE BRIDGE, a group of old coaching inns occupying “a 

picturesque site on the ancient Roman way to Carlisle, has many 
claims upon the interest of the tourist and literary rambler. The: 
hamlet is in close proximity to Rokeby Park, the seat of the Morritts, 
classic as the resort of Sir Walter Scott, and Canon Mascn, the York- 
shire poet and intimate friend of Thomas Gray. The great charm 
and importance of the district around Rokeby and the river Greta 
lies in its beautiful scenery and historic lore, which Scott has portrayed 
in his well-known romantic poem ‘“‘ Rokeby,’’ published in 1813, and 
dedicated to the lord of Rokeby. But intimate as thus were Scott’s. 
associations with Greta Bridge, those of Dickens are perhaps more 
popular. To. trace the footsteps and literary wanderings of the author 
_ of Nicholas Nickleby, whose magic pen has filled our homes with so 
many friends, becomes an irresistible quest. Memories of his severaP 
visits to Yorkshire deserve recording. 

For some years it has been inferred that Dickens, and his artist 
friend Hablot Browne, stayed at a roadside posting house immediately 
on the south side of Greta Bridge, said to be known as the George Inn,. 
when they made their memorable jaunt to Bowes and Barnard Castle, 
just eighty-six years ago. The late Frederick G. Kitton, a Dickens 
enthusiast and author, assumed this as have done many others ;. 
but it is now claimed, and not without substantial evidence, that 
such was not the case. There were three inns at Greta Bridge and 
their designative signs were changed about in a rather confusing 
manner ; the licence-holders removed also from inn to inn, thus making 
it somewhat difficult for those unacquainted with local facts to decide 
which was the actual hostelry where Dickens put up for the night 
of January 31st, 1838. From careful research, inquiry, and corre- 
spondence with elderly residents in the immediate district, who knew 
the old post-boys and the relatives and friends of the various inn- 
holders, the following particulars and conclusions will doubtless be 
read with interest. 


Il. 


Very early a mail coach ran through from London to Glasgow by 
way of Greta Bridge, Bowes and Carlisle, and route lists giving the 
names of the towns, stopping places, inns and inn-holders are still 
preserved. The hamlet of Greta Bridge, just 240 miles from London, 
owes its importance to its convenient position as a posting stage on 
the main road, and its nearness to several cross-country roads. In 
a directory, dated 1822, it is thus described :— 


“Greta Bridge, in the townships and parishes of Brignall and 
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Rokeby, wapentake of Gilling West, and liberty of Richmondshire, 
four miles 8.E. of Barnard Castle. It is a small village taking its 
name from a bridge of one arch, over the river Greta, which river 
soon after runs into the Tees. The place is of modern erection, 
consisting of two handsome inns, one on each side of the bridge.” 


The place-name Greta Bridge is not of modern origin as some writers 
suppose ; it was so-called many centuries ago. 

About the year 1771 the highway was improved and slightly diverted 
near the old bridge. A new distinctive and handsome one-arch bridge 
was erected at a little distance from the old site and the ancient structure 


Photo by] {J. H. Skipper 
THORPE GRANGE, THE OLD GEORGE AND NEW INN 


was taken down. An announcement in the ‘“ Newcastle Courant ”’ 
of the 2ist December, 1771, suggests that during the period of re- 
building some inconvenience was experienced by travellers, the para- 
graph reads :— 


‘‘ This is to inform the public that no temporary bridge is finished 
or scarcely yet begun at Greta Bridge, notwithstanding the repeated 
advertisements to the contrary in this paper. Therefore the only 
road now for travellers westward is to turn off Gatherley Moor and 
go through Forcett over Winston Bridge.” 


On a plan of the Manors of Rokeby, Mortham, and Egglestone Abbey, 
surveyed in 1778, the bridge is shown existing as it is to-day, hence 
we may conclude that the new bridge was completed about 1775. 

Greta Bridge was an important and busy alighting place for school- 
boys who had arrived from London. There were above thirty schools 
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in the neighbourhood, and the place-name Greta Bridge, which had 
a potent influence on parents and guardians, appears frequently in 
the half-yearly scholastic announcements in “ The Times” and other 
newspapers during the months of January and July in the years 1800 
to 1840. Even schools in Westmorland were advertised as “‘ near 
Greta Bridge.” “iP 


The oldest inn, called the ‘‘ George’? (which for convenience of 
identification we will call No. 1), was on the north side of the new 
bridge. Mr. Morritt, to provide further accommodation and facilities 
for the great tide of traffic which rolled continuously along the Great 
North Road, built another and larger hostelry on the south side of 
the bridge, which bore the sign of the “ Morritt’s Arms” (2). The 
same directory as just quoted mentions both inns as follows :— 


‘Chambers, Ralph, George Inn (1), and Post Office.” 
‘* Martin, George, Morritt’s Arms Inn (2), where the Magistrates 
meet the first Tuesday in every month.” 


Greta Bridge has been a rendezvous of the local Justices for cen- 
turies, the ‘‘ High Constable’s Sessions, held at Greatay Bridge,”’ are 
* mentioned in 1605, 

Other significant references to the two inns, which enable us to 
better understand their actual positions, is made in Langdale’s 
** Dictionary of Yorkshire,” dated 1822, which read :— 


‘““Greta Bridge—two inns—the George Inn (1), Post Office, on 
the north side of the river; and ‘the ‘ Morritt’s Arms’* (2), on the 


south side, both posting-houses, in the township and parish of 
Brignall.”* 


Between the years 1822 and 1838, the George Inn (1), ceased to 
exist as a licensed house. Colonel Sheldon Cradock, of Hartforth, 
coincident with this event, set up a new inn at a farmstead called 
Thorpe Grange, in the township of Thorpe-on-Tees, within the parish 
of Wycliffe. The buildings, enlarged and converted into a commodious 
posting establishment, were situated at the nearest available point 
to Greta Bridge, distant about half a mile. This third hostelry, added 
to the group of habitations given the name of Greta Bridge, was 
known by the sign of the New Inn (3). The old George Inn (1) being 
closed, the New Inn (3) became alternately known as the George 
Inn (3), and the Geergeand New Inn (3). George Martin, who had been 
tenant of the Morritt’s Arms Inn (2), became landlord of the George 
and New Inn (3) in 1826, and the Glasgow mail coach was transferred 
thither from the old George Inn (1). Martin, it appears, had the con- 
tract to horse the mail two stages, the one south to the George Inn, 
Catterick Bridge, and the one north to the Castle Inn, Brough, West- 
morland. Besides being licensee of the inn, Martin was postmaster, 
and supervised the receiving and dispatching of the mail-bags from 
and to various local places served by the Glasgow mail coach ; Barnard 
Castle being off the main road, was at this time a sub-post office. 
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Turning again to a directory, dated 1840, we find the following cor- 
roborative entries :— 


‘i Greta Bridge—4 miles §8.E. of Barnard Castle, has a neat hamlet 
consisting of the Morritt’s Arms Inn (2), of several houses in the 
parishes of Barningham and Brignall, and of the George Inn (3), 
and Post Office in Wycliffe Parish.” 


On another page of the same directory the inns are mentioned thus: 
“William Harrison, vict Morritt’s Arms Inn (2): Greta Bridge.” 
“George Martin, vict. George Inn (3). and Post Office, Greta 

Brides”. 

The New Inn (3) was not always described by its original sign as 
we have already stated, it was sometimes spoken of as the George and 
New Inn (3), but more often it is referred to as the George Inn. The 
fact that George Martin was the tenant of the George and New Inn, 
is verified by his name and that of his house appearing on the mail 


coach route lists, and in contemporary guide-books. Dickens, when 
he wrote in Nicholas Nickleby :— 


“He (Nicholas) and Mr. Squeers, and the little boys, and their 
united luggage, were all put down together at the George and New 
Inn, Greta Bridge,” 

gave the inn one of its familiar names. If the novelist had put up 
at any other inn than this, he could hardly have known of its existence ; 
and further, we shall be correct if we say that he and Hablot Browne 
stayed here on the night of January 31st, 1838. This wayside inn, 
** standing alone,”’ is in a more open and unsheltered situation than 
the inns on either side of the bridge, where there were a few cottages 
attached to them. At the time of Dickens’s visit the newly-inclosed 
moorland surrounding Thorpe Grange or the New Inn (3), would 
have that “bare” and “dreary ” aspect which he describes in his 
letter home :— 

‘** As we came further north the snow grew deeper. About eight 
o’clock it began to fall heavily, and, as we crossed the wild heaths 
hereabouts, there was no vestige of a track. The mail kept on well, 
however, and at eleven we reached a bare place with a house, standing 
alone in the midst of a dreary moor, which the guard informed us 
was Greta Bridge.” 

This description corresponds with the situation of the George and 
New Inn, and neither of the two inns near the bridge would be so 
described. Dickens, perhaps, had no choice in deciding the stopping 
place at Greta Bridge on his memorable trip. The Glasgow mail- 
coach, punctual or late, was expected at the George and New Inn (3), 
and, whether it brought any passengers or not, the people of the inn 
were up waiting for it; the horses had to be changed and its comple- 
ment of local mail-bags had to be dealt with. 


IV. 


A curious coincidence, and further evidence that Dickens stayed 
under the hospitable roof of the George and New Inn (3), is the fact 
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that the novelist, casually and in a veiled manner, introduced the 
name of his host in the scene relating to the disappearance of Smike. 
Mrs. Squeers exclaims to her husband : ~ 


“Now, if you take the chaise and go one road, and I borrow 
Swallow’s chaise and go the other, what with keeping our eyes open 
and asking questions, one or other of us is pretty certain to lay 
hold of him.” 


Swallow is obviously a play on Martin’s name, such a reversal or 
transposition of names being a well-known characteristic of Dickens ; 
thus it is interesting to discover another instance where the novelist 
aptly, for fictional purposes, introduces one of his many casual ac- 
quaintances, the landlord of the George and New Inn. 

We give an illustration of the old George and New Inn* as it appears. 
to-day. Hitherto this house has not been recognised by Dickensians. 
as the inn at which the novelist stayed on the night of January 31st, 
1838, the zenith of the coaching era. Alfred Rimmer, in his fascinating 
book ‘“ About England with Dickens,” published in 1883, includes a 
picture of the New Inn (3), and also one of the Morritt’s Arms Inn (2), 
which he erroneously (but not the only writer) calls the George Inn. 
* Rimmer does not say at which inn Dickens alighted, but adds that 
“there appears to be some little confusion about the inns here.” 
This ‘‘ confusion’ and uncertainty we have endeavoured to dispel 
by recording the foregoing authoritative particulars and obvious 
conclusions. 

Gradually as the railways were formed in the early forties of the 
last century, and regular trains began to run, the coaches as gradually 
an off the road. Wayside inns and posting houses were deserted 
and licenses lapsed. The George and New Inn (3) lingered on awhile, 
but its doors were eventually closed to the travelling public. The 
house became a private residence, its inn sign was taken down, and 
it was again named Thorpe Grange. It is now a farmhouse still 
retaining many evidences of its former use as an important and busy 
coaching stage. 

The spacious hostelry with its abundant stabling on the south side 
of the bridge known as the Morritt’s Arms Inn (2), during its whole 
existence as a licensed house, likewise closed down as a posting 
establishment and inn. Its license, however, was transferred to the 
some time unlicensed house formerly the George Inn (1), on the north 
side of the bridge. The old and original sign of the latter was not 
revived, it became the second Morritt’s Arms Inn (1), and under this 
sign, 1924, the earliest inn at Greta Bridge flourishes as a roadside 
hostelry where tourists and enthusiastic literary tramps find good 
entertainment, comfort and rest. 


( Abridged, by permission, from an article in “ The Yorkshire Herald,” 
January 31st, 1924.) 


* Readers if they wish may obtain photographs of the old George and New 
Inn on application to Mr. T. Pp. Cooper, Ivelet, Acomb, York. Post Cards 6d., 
larger prints 2/-. 
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CHARLES DICKENS’S BIRTHDAY 
COMMEMORATIVE DINNER IN LONDON 


iby 

f Rete annual dinner in commemoration of the 112th anniversary 

of the birth of Charles Dickens, which was held on the 7th 
February last in the Connaught Rooms, under the auspices of the 
Dickens Fellowship, was also marked as the celebration of the twenty- 
first anniversary of that society, whose President, Sir Walter Lawrence, 
Bt., G.C.LE., G.C.V.0., C.B., occupied the chair. He was supported 
by last year’s President, Sir Frederick Macmillan, and a large number 
of guests distinguished in Art, Literature, Music, Law, and the Army.. 
The whole company, numbering about 170, enjoyed an excellent 
dinner very excellently and expeditiously served. 


II. 

Sir Walter Lawrence, in proposing the Toast of “The Immortal 
Memory of Charles Dickens,” said: ‘‘ This is the anniversary of the 
birthday of Charles Dickens, and to-night we are having our coming- 
of-age dinner. 

“T want to tell you, who are not members of this Fellowship, some- 
thing about ourselves. Our objects are to bring ali lovers of Charles. 
Dickens together in a common bond of friendship. We want in our 
humble way to speed the cause of humanity; to help the poor and 
oppressed, and to preserve buildings or objects connected with Charles 
Dickens or mentioned in his novels. I cannot tell you to-night nmuch of 
our activities, but you will be pleased to hear that two of our activities 
which were very dear to Charles Dickens—sufiering childhood and the- 
sad lot of the blind—are special objects of our endeavour. If I were 
to say all that I really could say in praise of this unique Fellowship: 
I should be false to its traditions; for it has this peculiarity in this. 
age of advertisement and publicity—it does not advertise. Only a 
short time ago I was down at the quaint old Headquarters of the 
Fellowship in Clifford’s Inn, and I ventured to mention that one whom 
I regard as our greatest living statesman had just joined the Fellowship, 
and I thought it would be a good thing to publish the fact. But it 
would have been contrary to our tradition. 

“However, as I happen to be President, I do wish very much to 
bring as many of my own countryfolk into this Fellowship as possible, 
because I really know the advantages of it. This little green book 
which I have here—it is The Dickensian, and this is Number Four of 

Yolume 19. If anything more were needed in proof of the ever-green 
vitality of Charles Dickens it would be this—always fresh, always. 
interesting, and it is a justification of my plea that a study of Charles 
Dickens is a joy for ever. Unfortunately, Mr. Matz, the Editor, is. 
here to-night. If he were not here I should let myself go and tell you 
all that we owe to him. But I will tell you this. For what Mr. 
Montague Tigg would have called the ridiculously small amount of 
10s. 6d. a year you not only become a member of this Fellowship, but 
every quarter you get a copy of this most delightful Magazine. 


7 
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I could tell you of what the Dickens Fellowship means to me, and 
I know what a knowledge of Dickens means in England and the Empire, 
I know what it means in America. I know how it helped me. And if 
I may venture to be a little personal, you are going to listen in a few 
minutes with the same interest as I listened on a very momentous 
Monday, not long ago, in the House of Commons to the honoured 
Father of that House. I met him in 1918, in America, where he was 
holding spellbound audiences, and I wondered, what is the secret of 
his power? What is the secret of his charm? I said to myself: 
‘ Because he is himself. He is T. P. O'Connor.’ And then I thought, 
T. P. O'Connor by itself is good, but with a little dash of Dickens 
in it, he is irresistible ! And then I read him, as no doubt you do also, 
every Sunday of my life; always fresh, always witty, but never an 
unkind word, never a censorious thought. And I thought to myself, 
just as Tim Linkinwater stood behind Nicholas Nickleby when he 
made that first entry in that tremendous ledger, so behind Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, when he sits down to write, there is the kindly shade of 
‘Charles Dickens. 

“‘T was reading a few days ago a little paper called ‘ The Empire 
Record.’ It described a great meeting in Dorsetshire, a great and 
influential meeting, and the speaker on that occasion said that the 
Dickens Fellowship in its largest sense was a‘Fellowship of Empire. 
‘This is very true, for there are resemblances. We are both in bonds, 
that are loose and wisely loose. We here are bound by our common 
love of Charles Dickens. England, the England that they call home, 
binds the people of the Overseas Dominions one with another and 
with us. It is a tremendous link, and it is a most important one, 
and it is going to be more important still in these strange new days 
that are coming so fast upon us. There is a rustling, a murmur on 
the wind of class consciousness, and we can almost hear the echoes 
of all the footsteps that are coming bye and bye into our lives, and I 
wish Charles Dickens were back. 

‘Do you remember the character, Mr. Sleary, in Hard Times, the 
person in the ‘ Horse-riding’ way. He says, when talking to Mr. 
Gradgrind : ‘ Make the best of us and not the worst.’ That is what 
‘Charles Dickens did. Reformer though he was, he never set class 
against class. He used his magic power to bridge over the gulf, to 
make the two classes think more kindly of one another. He was 
an optimist. I-know that nowadays people deride the optimist, but 
I would rather be an optimist with Mr. Pickwick than a pessimist 
with Mr. Blotton—that Blotton of Aldgate. I have lived twenty-one 
years out of this dear country, in East and West, and I know something 
of the peoples of Europe, and I say deliberately that in England there 
is no question of best and worst, we are all best, if we only knew. 
That is what Charles Dickens teaches us; he gives us a genius for 
friendship. If you want friends, you must be a friend, and to be a 
friend all you want is insight, sympathy, and knowledge. If any 
man ever taught one half of the world to know how the other half 
lived that man was Charles Dickens. 
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“Do you know the story of the little boy playing with his dog calling: 
his dog his pal, and a grown-up said : ‘What do you mean by Pal ?” 
‘A Pal,’ said the child, ‘ knows all about one and still likes one.’ Well, 
if we want to be pals we must be on speaking terms, and I am certain 
of this, and I speak with some personal experience, that a lover of 
Charles Dickens finds it easier to get past the barrier of mutual reserve 
than most men. A little of Charles Dickens in your heart is an open 
Sesame. 

“In conclusion, one word about the Fellowship. It if be true that 
the child is father to the man, then I think we can predict for this. 
young, vigorous creature a very noble and very useful future, if only 
it be true to its early promise. The qualities it has already displayed, 
those qualities of simplicity, of kindliness and tolerance are the very 
qualities that are enjoined by our great master, to whom I ask you 
now to drink—I ask you to drink in silence to the Immortal Memory 
of Charles Dickens.” 

Ilt. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., contributed the following tribute : 
“The world of Dickens, like that of other great men of letters, is. 
so wide and so crowded that one has to single out for such a short 
address as I am giving just a little corner of the great whole. I 
confine my observations, then, to just two single points; first, his. 
literary genius; and secondly, his services to Social Reform. 

“Of his genius I would first say that it is in contradiction to that 
somewhat questionable phrase of Carlyle, namely—that genius means. 
taking pains. I should put it in quite the opposite way—that genius. 
means the absence of all necessity for taking pains. Genius is spon- 
taneous, a rushing and irresistible tide, prompt, inevitable, unerring. 
The art of the novel is chiefly that of creating portraits, living portraits, 
portraits that you recognise, that you can never forget ; and with that 
splendid spontaneousness of his, Charles Dickens has drawn portraits 
that have passed into the thoughts and language of all the world. 
Pickwick, Micawber, Sam Weller, Sergeant Buzfuz, Mrs. Gamp ; 
isn’t every one of them as well known to us as if they had been 
members of our own household, known to us for every hour of every 
day? Just think for a moment on this fact; these five beings, each 
of them the exhalation of Dickens’s brain—things of fiction—are more 
known to the world (and will remain so) than the hundreds of millions 
of real human beings, living and dead, that have traversed this earth. 
And yet with what perfect alertness and with what harmony and 
life-likeness they have brought themselves to us, embedded them- 
selves in our memory ; and itis all done without an apparent effort. 
A grocer’s bill does not seem more unconscious of art than the drawing 
of these portraits. 

“That is the reason why I contest Carlyle’s phrase with regard to 
the man of genius ; Dickens hadn’t to take pains—the thing came from 
him in a living natural stream. It is, then, as a character painter, 
and especially as a painter of comic character, that I put the genius 
of Dickens at its highest. To this I add that he is one of the greatest 
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among the humourists of the world, for those characters which 
stand out are all of humour quite compact. Three other humourists 
alone in all the literature of all the ages are worthy to be placed by 
his side—Shakespere, Cervantes and Rabelais. We, then, may well 
be satisfied in our national pride in being able to claim in Dickens one 
of the supreme and lonely geniuses of the world. ; ; 

“I now go to the other side of Dickens, which makes his claim on 
his countrymen in particular, and that is his vision, and above all 
his understanding and his passionate sympathy with the masses of 
mankind. You have only to look around and see his stately and 
living monuments of Law reform—you can trace it to Jarndyce and 
Jarndyce ; Poor Law and Nursing Reform—you can find its apostle in 
Sairey Gamp (it seems paradoxical, but it is true, that without Sairey 
Gamp we shouldn’t have had Florence Nightingale); above all, of 
Social Reform and the war on hunger and poverty, of which Jo is the 
apostle, the pioneer and the martyr. 

“Tf to-day we are face to face with such a strange and almost in- 
credible phenomenon as a Labour Ministry ; if we hope, as we all do, 
that this may open new horizons in the work of making our nation 
into one great family—knowing, bearing, sharing one another’s burdens ; 
if starved, ill-housed, unhealthy children may no longer be possible— 
then behind all this stands the form of Charles Dickens. The sermons 
he preached to the apparently unlistening world in the smug and 
selfish England of the mid-Victorian epoch are the inspiring breath 
that sent on the message of human emancipation, and which to-day 
is realised in Ministries and Legislature, and soon, I hope, in the Statute 
Books.” 

IV. 

The other speakers were Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., and Mr. 
Pett Ridge. Sir Frederick Bridge gave some reminiscences of Dickens, 
showing how he had been influenced by the great man. He also 
spoke of how he became interested in “ The Village Coquettes,” and 
why he had edited and re-adapted some of Hullah’s music for it. He 
also informed the company that it was to be performed at the King’s 
Theatre by the Trinity College of Music. During the evening three 
of his compositions, “‘ Love’s Constancy,” ‘‘ The Blacksmith ” and 
“A Christmas Carol” (from Pickwick) were delightfully sung by 
Miss Coral Peachey, Mr. Graham Smart and Mr. Stanley Graham. 

In proposing the Toast of Sir Walter Lawrence, Mr. Pett Ridge 
said Sir Walter made history in India from 1880 upwards, and he 
performed later the duty of all women and most men by writing a 
book; and unlike most of us, he wrote a most remarkably good one. 
He is now, and especially this evening, looked upon with gratitude 
because he is the President of the Dickens Fellowship. It is an 
honourable position; it requires an affectionate knowledge of the 
author’s works, and that the President has well shown to-night. It 
requires an ever-ready energy, and it demands facility in speaking— 


rare combination of three qualities—Sir Walter Lawrence meets them 
all. 
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As to the Dickens Fellowship itself, it is no use for me to go preaching 
to a lot of violent fanatics like you. Your Fellowship came of age 
last year. It was born at Anderton’s, a quiet little hotel down in 
Fleet Street. Here you are at twenty-one dining at the Connaught 
Rooms. When you get a little older you will be at the Ritz, and 
where your old age will be spent heaven and Mr. Matz alone know ! 
The President said to-night with a little less, I think, than his ordinary 
tact, that unfortunately Mr. Matz is here! The fact that Mr. Matz 
is here, whether fortunate or unfortunate, will not prevent me from 
speaking about him. ‘His enthusiasm and energy would make him 
a real and positive danger to the community were it not that he took 
up as a special hobby this study of Dickens. I suppose that subject 
in a way compensates him for having to lead the life of a Publisher. 

We need not be surprised at the enthusiasm of this gathering to- 
night. Here we are, fifty-four years after the death of Charles 
Dickens, and we are all fascinated by his work and in love with him. 
When a new Dickens arrives, then our fidelity may be tested; but 
I see no prospect of that happening. Here we are, ready to declare 
and eager to proclaim our admiration for those wonderful books that 
we have always kept near by us since the hours when we first made 
their acquaintance. We are meeting, as I hinted at first, under sin- 
gularly fortunate circumstances, under the Presidency of Sir Walter, 
and I ask you now to drink to his good health. 

In addition to the songs already referred to, the very fine programme 

provided included “ The Dashing White Sergeant,” effectively sung 
by Mrs. St. Clair Mackenzie; a recital of “‘ Gabriel Grub,” by Miss 
Laura Godfree, and an inimitable entertainment of magic and mystery 
by Mr. Frank Staff. Miss Ada Tunks was the accompanist. 

An unrecorded item of great interest was the reading by Mr. C. H. 
Green of the following verses from Mrs. Perugini, which met with a 
great ovation. 


CHARLES DickENS—Born, 7TH FEBRUARY, 1812. 


In Portsmouth town a boy was born, 
One morn in early Spring ; 

A happy little babe he looked, 
And wise, though small a thing. 

Long years he gazed upon the world 
With wide observant eyes, 

And stretched a tiny hand to those 
Who gave it smiles and sighs ; 

For well he seemed to understand 
The signs of joy or woe, 

And turned to those of merry heart, 
Nor liked to let them go. 

Time passed, and he no more a child, 
Felt there was work to do, 

And seeing pen on table near 
At once he “ buckled to.” 
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He took the pen—a fairy wand— 
Then waved it in the air, 

And lo ! there came a wondrous crowd 
That hastened up the stair, 

And gathered round him where he stood, 
Then hailed him as a king, 

And when he spoke to each in turn 
They each began to sing ; 

Those songs they sang so- long ago 
Still linger in the air, 

And O we bless the crowd that came 
All trooping up the stair. K.P, 

The whole function was one of the most successful the Fellowship 
has held, and reflects great credit upon those who had the arrangements. 
in hand, particularly the Hon. Sec., Mr. C. H. Green, upon whose. 
shoulders naturally the chief responsibility falls. 

The usual souvenir given to each guest was as handsome and 
artistic as usual. It was devoted to Nicholas Nickleby, and comprised 
twenty pages of pictures and text. The former included the Margaret 
Gillies Portrait of Dickens (1839), a portrait of Phiz, who illustrated 
the book, a facsimile of a page of the manuscript, a reproduction of 
the green cover of one of the original parts, a picture of Squeers, and 
a pencil sketch by Phiz for his illustration of the “ Mysterious 
' Appearance of the Gentleman in Small Clothes.” A few copies remain, 


and can be had from the Hon. Secretary at Two Shillings and Sixpence 
each. 
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PICKWICK VILLA, DULWICH. 


1B September last I paid a visit to Dulwich, and I found “ Pickwick 

Villa” in the College Road then unoccupied and in a very dilapi- 
dated condition, The small inscription “‘ Pickwick Villa” on the front 
garden gate is almost unreadable through the brass plate having been 
cleaned so often. No doubt the house will soon be removed to make 
way for some modern villa. 

I have since asked my daughter, Kathleen F. Waters, to make 
a sketch of the house, and from that sketch I have had a water-colour 


drawing made by Henry Draper, of Leamington Spa, which is here 
reproduced, 

Tt was about the autumn of 1828 that Mr. Pickwick, we are told, 
took up his residence at this house. As a matter of course, I have not 
gone to the trouble of inspecting the title deeds or the Rate Books 
of Dulwich to verify the actual date. I understand Mr. Pickwick 
resided in the parish many years, and that when he left he did not 
look a day older than when he first went to the neighbourhood. There 
is no record of his decease,* but, of course, such kind hearted gentle- 
men never die, they only move on to other places, to be known to all 


the English speaking people of the entire world. 
Artour W. WATERS. 


[* There is a record of the death of Mr. Pickwick. It will be found in a 
volume written by Walter Besant and James Rice entitled ‘‘The Case of 
Mr. Lucraft and other tales,” and is headed ‘‘ The Death of Samuel Pickwick.” 
But of course we don’t believe it. —Editor]. 

G 
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AUBREY BOYD’S DROOD PAMPHLET 
By J. CUMING WALTERS ; 


rpwo friendly references to myself in the January number of The 

Dickensian induce me to break a long self-imposed silence on the 
Edwin Drood problem. I thank both writers, but venture to offer 
a gentle protest against the remark of P.T.C. (who does not even 
know my name correctly) that I was “ misled by a will-o’-the-wisp,”’ 
and that my attempt to “force upon Helena the assumption of 
Datchery ” was “ unsuccessful.” P.T.C. is perfectly entitled to ex- 
press an opinion, but he ought to have made it clear that this was 
his opinion, and no more. He has delivered it as if it were a final and 
accepted judgment. For myself, I have never wavered in my view 
that Helena was Datchery, and I have a large band of followers who 
are far from thinking that my theory failed. My opponents, including 
P.T.C., who is so confident that I am wrong, would be well advised 
to agree among themselves on an alternative before disputing my 
conclusion. Up to the present they have never been able to settle 
their own differences, and the Bazzard and Tartar schisms wage 
perpetual combat against each other. Under such circumstances 
it is just a little amusing to me to find P.T.C. in complete self-satis- 
faction extracting the mote from my eye while still suffering from 
the beam in his own. 

His review of Mr. Aubrey Boyd’s pamphlet does not, I think, do 
justice to a very important contribution to the Drood subject. I 
have collected some two hundred articles in which the Mystery is 
discussed and solved, and not one of them has touched me deeply 
except Mr. Boyd’s. He has elucidated the ‘‘ animal magnetism ”’ 
suggestion most plausibly, and when I first read his pamphlet I was 
half convinced that he was right. I make this confession frankly 
and honestly. There will come a time when Mr. Boyd’s theory will 
have to be reckoned as of first importance. 

And now for a curious narration, which is the real object of my 
writing these lines. 

Mr. Boyd sent me his pamphlet, for which I thank him. I devoted 
two hours to reading it and making notes. Then, excited by the 
novelty and the power of his re-presentment of the problem, I sat 
up the remainder of the night and wrote an analysis and review of 
it. Next day I sent a long letter to Mr. Boyd himself, setting forth 
the conclusions I had arrived at. ; 

My first intention was to offer my review to The Dickensian. But 
when I looked it through, I found I had made certain admissions 
and granted certain concessions which ought in honour to be submitted 
to my principal supporter, Sir William Robertson Nicoll. He had 
always stood by me so valorously that I could not capitulate a single 
point without letting him know. Accordingly I sent him my article, 
trek and also my copy of Mr. Boyd’s pamphlet. This was in July, 

My communications were acknowledged by Miss Jane Stoddart, 
who told me that Sir William was unwell, was taking a rest in Scotland, 
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and that letters ‘were not to be forwarded, but she would make an 
exception in my case. In due course I received the following :— 


19th July, 1922. 
Dear Mr. Cuming Walters, 

It was very kind of you to write and to send me the pamphlet 
with your views upon it. Unfortunately, I am behind with all 
my work, owing to my neuritis, and it is so long since I looked into 
the subject that I have forgotten a great deal. Certainly what 
you point out is very plausible, but I cannot see meanwhile that 
it affects Helena. 

To my mind, the strongest evidence for the Helena-Datchery 
theory is the expressed intimation about Helena disguising herself 
as a boy. That a man like Dickens would be certain to redeem 
this hint, and not drop it aside, is to me an absolute certainty, and 
if it is not Helena, who is it? It was an encouragement to me that 
Dr. Jackson was convinced about the truth of our theory without 
taking any notice of the boy’s dress of Helena. Neither did you 
attach great importance to it. But I think the study of the con- 
troversy with the “Saturday Review” about “ Little Dorrit” is 
wonderfully amazing. I agree with all that you say about the 
medical men of that time. In fact, I have myself written some- 
where about Thackeray and Dickens in relation to their doctors. 
But it is quite possible that for a solution of the problem in real 
life a development of that sort may turn out to be necessary, just 
as opium is indicated for the last acts of the drama. 

Forgive me for these stupid and languid paragraphs, but I hope 
to live and to write you a proper estimate of Mr. Aubrey Boyd.... 

Yours very sincerely, (Signed) W. Roprrtson NIcoL.. 
P.S.—I will insert thankfully your article, but I should lke to 
test it first. 
[I have omitted a few purely personal references]. 


As we now only too sadly know, Sir William never recovered. I 
did not hear from him again, and I forebore to trouble him in any 
way. My article, I understand, has been irretrievably lost ; so has 
the pamphlet, and alas ! I have no other copy. -I fear I shall never 
re-capture now what I wrote in my first wild (but not careless) rapture. 

But this does not end my vicissitudes. 

A week or two passed, and then my letter to”’Mr. Aubrey Boyd 
was returned by the postal authorities—“ not known.” So to this 
moment (and I hope he will see this), Mr. Boyd does not know how 
grateful I was for his gift or what an influence it had upon me. Who 
knows—but for this series of accidents the history of the Drood con- 
troversy might by now have been changed? In spite of Sir William’s 
words that he was still faithful to Helena, I might have given P.T.C. 
a real opportunity of declaring that my attempt to prove she was 
Datchery had been unsuccessful. So much to ease my conscience. 

May I now beg Mr. Aubrey Boyd (whose real identity I do not 
know) to believe that I did not ungraciously leave his pamphlet un- 
acknowledged, unread, or unappreciated. I hope he will proceed with 
his study, and I can assure him that he has in me a very strong 


sympathiser. 
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WHAT I OWE CHARLES DICKENS. 
By JOHN HARWOOD. 
I. 

Aa the beginning of this sketch I find myself faced with a great 
obstacle. I cannot pay the personal tribute I owe to Charles 
Dickens without much reference to myself. These references, however, 
are necessary to show the effect his mingled pathos and humour had 
upon audiences as diverse as Oxford Dons, Undergraduates and their 
lady friends, and the Tatterdemalions of Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel. 
I must run the risk of being thought guilty of egotism, or drop the 
attempt to write about my thirty-five years’ experience on the platform 
with Charles Dickens’ Christmas Stories as my strongest line. I have 
‘no axe to grind ; mine was laid aside ten years ago, and at 81 I fear I 

shall not wield it again, ground or unground. 

In the early eighties of the last century I was living in rooms, a 
bachelor, my position as a public official leaving me quite free in the 
evenings. I had had twenty years’ experience as an amateur actor. 
One evening I was reading, and enjoying my pipe, when a gentleman 
called to see me. He was the minister of a chapel in the district. 
‘He said he had called to ask a great favour. Two young gentlemen 
had offered to give a Magic Lantern entertainment in aid of his chapel 
funds. The lantern was their own, and they had hired “ slides ” and 
a booklet of the Christmas Carol, and the Chapel Committee had 
engaged a well-known elocutionist to read the story. The day was 
drawing near, but the reader was ill, and quite unable to keep his 
engagement. Would I step into the breach ? I at once declined and 
gave my reasons. My sight was not of the best, and to read aloud 
in a dark room, with a small well-shaded lamp, intended to give the 
minimum of light for the purpose, would be impossible. In addition, 
I stated that I never read anything in public, everything I attempted 
was given from memory, and the thing in my hands would be a failure. 
The gentleman pleaded well. A great many tickets had been sold ; 
the room would be packed; bitter disappointment and loss would 
result, etc., etc. He could not move me, and finally he said he would 
be compelled to read the thing himself, and his throat was so bad 
he could with great difficulty get through his Sunday services. This 
I knew to be the fact—indeed, eventually, he was under expert medical 
treatment for a long period, and was never quite free from the trouble. 
I was really very sorry for him, but I was afraid of making a fool of 
myself by undertaking something I could not do. 

After he had gone I sat up a long time thinking it over. ‘‘ The 
slides are the things,” I thought, “and no one will care a fig how 
the words are read. If I find myself in a difficulty I can give the signal 
for the next slide, and so divert attention.” It was a fateful problem, 
and, had I known it, destined to change the whole course of my life. 
Before I went to bed I had decided to ask for a few hours’ delay, and 
to see the “booklet.” This was: readily agreed to, and the booklet 
sent at once. As a peg upon which to hang the slides, which I was 
told were very good, it was sufficient, but it did not satisfy me. I 
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began to see possibilities, and gave a promise that if I could be furnished 
with a copy of A Christmas Carol, in the biggest type, and allowed 
to make my own adaptation, I would read it. The book came in an 
hour or two, and every spare minute was devoted to adaptation and 
such study of the text as time permitted, including much of my night’s 
sleep. The adaptation, when compared with Charles Dickens’s own 
“yeading” adaptation, afterwards printed, was found to be almost 
the same, so near that no change was necessary. 

On the night the room was crowded. After a little initial difficulty 
with the lantern the “reading” began, but, in my arrangement of 
the story, the intervals between the “slides” were much too long, 
and the audience became deeply interested in Charles Dickens’s humour 
and pathos, incomparably mingled in this story. The evening was 
stated to be a big success. My friend thanked me very heartily. He 
seemed to consider the service personal, and said, with much warmth, 
“ You will be rewarded. Take my advice. Tell that beautiful story, 
without the slides, on the platform, in the light, and you will be sur- 
prised at the result.” I laughed, but thought no more about it. 
Some time elapsed, I really do not know how long, when the Committee 
of an impoverished Sunday School in the district asked me to help 
them with a recitation or two in a miscellaneous entertainment. Then 
my friend’s pariing words arose in my mind, and I suggested a ‘“‘ reading” 
of the Christmas Carol, without the lantern. Need I say there was 
nobody there but the Committee and a few of their closest friends. 
Afterwards I was told that the people thought I was going to sing 
the Christmas Carols, and they thought they could do that as well 
themselves. In that they were right. Notwithstanding this failure, 
a number of ladies, greatly daring, decided to try their luck in another 
school, and seeing their earnestness, I made up my mind to make a 
thorough study of the story and recite and act it from memory, as 
the book prevented perfect freedom of action. As my friend had 
prognosticated, I was surprised at the result, which took the form of 
invitations for recitals of the Carol from many quarters. It must be 
remembered that my services were freely given. After the first season, 
applications came in for other Dickens programmes, and I drew upon 
“Doctor Marigold,” “ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,” etc. Applications 
became so numerous that I was forced to make a small charge for 
all recitals not got up for purely charitable or philanthropic objects, 
such as “ Hospitals,” “ Homes” of various kinds, Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children and Animals, and some private 
case which popped up from time to time. My remedy was useless. 
People who had, before the charge, not ventured to ask for a Dickens 
programme, now wrote offering engagements, and every hour of my 
leisure was occupied with recitals, preparation or correspondence. 
There were two courses open. I must abandon all prospect of im- 
proving my official position or drop the work in which I had become 
so deeply involved. I loved the work, and decided to go on with it, 
although it meant diminution in my prospective financial position. 
I have never regretted the step, and should take it again to-morrow. 
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II. 


From that time the call for Dickens began to take me longer journeys, 
but I would not go anywhere from where I could not return the same 
night or reach home by 4 o’clock a.m. and be ready for my official 
duties next morning. This hampered me a good deal and prevented 
me from going beyond London in the south, Leeds in the north, 
Nottingham in the east, and Birmingham and Oxford in the Midlands. 
All towns in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire or Derbyshire I could 
negotiate, but Wales was impossible, and from that emotional region 
I was debarred. ‘‘ More Dickens” was the cry, so I spent all one 
summer adapting and studying The Cricket on the Hearth. My practice 
was to go out for an hour before breakfast into a neighbouring park 
and recite aloud what I had quietly studied the previous night, giving 
plenty of action and grimace. I fancy the gardeners thought me a 
kind of harmless lunatic until they knew my identity. The Cricket 
on the Hearth became very popular with my audiences. Its story 
gripped the people, and it was a good second to the Carol. Some 
audiences wanted Shakespeare, old comedies and selections from 
modern writers, etc., but a Dickens story, such as the short ones I 
’ have already mentioned, was always expected. After many years it 
occurred to me that I had never heard of The Chimes being read 
publicly. So far as I could learn there was no publisher’s adaptation 
for the platform, and I set to work upon it. After some months I 
arranged for a private recital, in my own house, to about a dozen 
critical and outspoken men. All agreed upon one point, that it was 
deeply interesting, but would never be as popular as the other adapta- 
tions. There was not the light and shade. One of my critics said 
it was very interesting, but was not “ entertainment ’—“ the best 
thing you have done,” he said. On the platform I found it much 
harder than any other programme—over two hours without any breaks, 
but a pause of one minute between each division. There was little 
laughter, and little applause until the end, when it was unusually 
prolonged, which I could not understand at my first public attempt 
with it. I was assured, however, that the audience had been so deeply 
moved by ‘“ Trotty Veck’s”’ agony in his dream that absolute silence 
was the result. After experience proved this to be the case. 

I was amazed to find so many who knew little about Dickens. Said 
one, in the audience, called upon to move or second a vote of thanks, 
‘““T am ashamed to say that I have never read any books by Charles 
Dickens, but after hearing this beautiful and powerful story, I shall 
certainly do so.” On another occasion in the early eighties of the 
last century the chairman of the meeting, a large manufacturer, the 
audience being almost entirely his own workpeople, in his few opening 
remarks said, “ I am not a reading man, having but little spare time. 
My chief daily work is to keep these mills in full work and to give as 
much time as I can in public service to the town. I confess that I 
know nothing about Charles Dickens’s works, never having read one.” 
At the end of the Carol he expressed himself both pleased and greatly 
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impressed with the “wonderful story.” Whether lie afterwards 
read Dickens I do not know, but I saw him in my audiences on several 
subsequent occasions under other circumstances, and he always made 
a point of having a chat with me. Another man, an M.A. (Honours) 
of London University, also a Barrister and author, “was quite con- 
fident that Charles Dickens’s works would never become classics. 
Thackeray would live, but Dickens was for his own time.” He gave 
many reasons which I will not trouble to set forth. 

I brought, in conjunction, earlier in this paper, the names of Oxford 
and Whitechapel because they represented extremes in my audiences. 
Dickens’s genius in the Christmas Carol conquered both. At the 
Oxford meeting I was nervously oppressed at the quality of the select 
audience, but they soon fell under the Dickens humour and pathos, 
and the night was a comparatively easy one. There was no dulness 
to overcome, and I was surprised at their enthusiasm and at an early 
request for another “ Dickens Night.” A greater contrast cannot 
be imagined than this recital and that of the Carol at: Toynbee Hall, 
Whitechapel. There were no tickets necessary—no charge for ad- 
mission. The Whitechapel door could be opened from the outside by 
anyone who wished to enter. When I was led into this room, in 
which there was, at that time, something like a large stove in the 
middle, I was struck by the sight. Rags and tatters formed the 
covering of these poor men. Women, boys and girls, whose chief aim 
was to escape from the cold night air and have an hour or two in a warm | 
room. When one of the “Toynbee” residents, appointed to look 
after me, was explaining the object of my visit, I felt much depressed. 
I had nothing to show them, and when he appealed for silence and 
attention, as I had come all the way from Lancashire, and would 
have to travel back through the night without any cost to the Insti- 
tution, I could not help thinking what a fool I was, as my effort would 
be lost upon these poor half-starved people. “ Canon Barnett,’ who 
had sent the invitation months before, was ill in Switzerland or Italy, 
and things were not quite normal. Nothing was known of my visit 
until the previous day, when a “ wire ” was sent me asking if I needed 
a lantern and slides for my “ Lecture.” In jumping to the conclusion 
that these poor people were incapable of appreciating the beauties 
and lessons of the Carol, I did them a grave injustice. Inever had an 
audience which caught the humour and pathos more readily ; indeed, 
so well did they show their delight at Bob Cratchit’s Christmas dinner 
and their subsequent grief at the death of “ Tiny Tim ” that I had 
some difficulty in suppressing my own emotion. There were several 
poor “Jo’s” in that room, and the way in which they scrambled over 
the forms to shake hands with me at the end would have been em- 
barassing if the Chairman had not intervened with a remembrance 
that I must be tired, and had still a long journey before me. It was 


a night of happy memories. 
III. 
I have somewhat stressed the Christmas Carol, because although 
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the other six or seven programmes were quite successful, and in some 
few cases more popular, the Carol struck a note of direct appeal which 
opened pockets more easily and widely. I will give ‘an example of 
the power of this appeal. Two Liverpool maiden ladies of good family 
and independent means, but not wealthy, lovers of Charles Dickens’s 
works, conceived the idea of founding a “‘ Tiny Tim ” Cot in a Children’s 
Hospital. There was a slight connection between them and my 
family, my cousin having married one of their sisters. Through this 
channel they asked me if I would give them a recital of the Christmas 
Carol, by which they hoped to obtain a nucleus towards the necessary 
amount required. They intended to send out “invitations” to the 
leading families in the city stating the object and procedure, viz., a 
“ Recital’ and a collection at the end. A beautiful room which 
would seat from two to three hundred was placed at their disposal 
as they had not a room in their house which would make the effort 
worth while. The invitations were limited to the number of chairs 
available, and were readily accepted. An “evening dress ” audience 
is generally somewhat frigid, and as I was an absolute stranger, I was 
very nervous. I insisted upon everyone being seated before I began, 
and as some, as usual, drove up at the last moment, the doors were 
’ closed and not opened until after the first stave. Fortunately all 
were seated and I looked round, my usual custom, to pick out the 
dullest or least interested looking man or woman, so that I might 
bestow my best attention upon them until they could be roused to 
show some sign of appreciation. I saw none I need trouble about, 
but in the second row opposite to me I saw a nice ruddy-faced old 
gentleman, apparently quite alone, who early began to watch my 
movements very closely. Sometimes he would clap his hands or slap 
his knee. I devoted much attention to him—took him into my con- 
fidence, as it were—and soon his neighbours warmed up and likewise 
began to applaud, a little at first, but finally quite heartily. By the 
end of the “ Recital’ I felt on quite good terms with my encouraging 
friends. A good collection was made, by four tiny girls, somewhere 
about forty pounds; but as the two ladies were shaking hands at 
the door with their departing guests, and I was standing near waiting 
for my cab, the old gentleman seemed to be hovering around until 
all had left, when he came up, nodded to me, shook hands heartily with 
the two ladies, and whispered “ I will send you a cheque for one hundred 
pounds in the morning.” He then passed out with a ‘“‘ Cheeryble ” 
trot to his brougham. The money was raised after four years’ further 
efforts on the same lines, in which Charles Dickens played his part 
with the Cricket on the Hearth, “ Doctor Marigold,” “ Boots at the 
Holly Tree Inn,” etc., and a repetition of his Christmas Carol by special 
request. 


IV. 


One of my most cherished memories is the acquaintance I made 
with Miss Mary Dickens (“‘ Mamie”’), the elder daughter of Charles 
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Dickens. She lived for sometime in Manchester with friends, in one 
of the highways leading into the City, and was engaged in philanthropic 
work in one of the very poor districts. She was a lady desirous of 
giving a helping hand where it was needed, and through a Church in 
-this very poor parish she found plenty of opportunities. I was not 
aware of the fact that a daughter of Charles Dickens was living in 
Manchester, and how we came in contact I really do not know. I 
think I received a line asking me to meet her at the school attached 
to the Church, and there I first met her. I found her very kind and 
sympathetic, and we were soon considering the matters in which she 
took so much interest. I liked her very much, and agreed to help her 
to raise funds for her work. She seemed to me to have many of her 
father’s qualities, and to have inherited some of his business aptitude, 
as well as his ability in other ways. When we got to details in our 
plans I found that she preferred my miscellaneous selections rather 
than those from her father’s works. I only came to this conviction 
after our second effort, at a public hall in the district, when I chose 
“Doctor Marigold ” for the first part. It was in my strongest line, 
and I was disappointed when she asked me to excuse her if she remained 
in the ante-room. When the piece was over she congratulated me 
upon its apparent success, judging from the applause, which she could 
hear. She followed with “A Child’s Dream of a Star,”’ which she 
read beautifully. It wasin manuscript, and quite new to me in those 
days, not having been published at that time, so far as I know. I 
only found it many years after. A light was thrown upon the matter 
of her feelings in this way. It was advertised in the papers that Charles 
Dickens’s son Charles was setting out upon a “ Reading ”’ tour of his 
father’s works, and our Committee of the “ Manchester Arts Club ” 
decided to give him his first opportunity in Manchester, as he would 
in that way obtain “ Press Notices,” etc. We had given welcome to 
many beginners under similar circumstances, and always arranged 
for a member to bring a lady with him to make the trial more re- 
presentative. I told Miss Dickens about this, and told her how de- 
lighted the members would be if she would allow me to introduce 
her on the night appointed. To my surprise she firmly declined. I 
tried to persuade her, but without success. I afterwards found she 
could not bear the ordeal of hearing anyone give the “ Readings ”’ in 
which she had so often heard her father, and with which he was in 
her mind so closely and personally associated. This came from her, 
indirectly, at a later date. It isa matter of deep regret to me that 
I was not able to comply with her last request for help, but I managed 
to secure the services of an amateur member of the “ Arts Club,” 
who was extremely good in “ Shakespeare,” and he reported to me that 
they had a very successful night, and spent an hour or two with Miss 
Dickens and her friends at supper. I never saw her again as her 
friends left Manchester, and she went with them, as she had come. I 
heard of her death with deep regret. Another pleasant memory 
which I owe to Charles Dickens. 
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BLIMBER’S AND BRIGHTON 


By T. B. POWELL 
I. 


af) the year 1846, Charles Dickens began the publication in monthly 
numbers of Dombey and Son. In this, as in so many other matters, 
he led the way, for no previous novelist had written a story of Brighton 
life, though the town is mentioned by Jane Austen in Pride and 
Prejudice. Dombey was followed in 1848 by Thackeray’s Vanity 
Fair, and in 1850 by F. E. Smedley’s Frank Fairlegh, wherein we 
may recognize Brighton under the disguise of “ Helmstone’’: the 
author was there in 1834-5 as a pupil under his uncle, a private tutor. 
All the world knows the story of the sojourn at Brighton of Paul 
and Florence Dombey, their stay at Mrs. Pipchin’s, and Paul’s sub- 
sequent enrolment as a pupil at the aristocratic academy of Dr. 
Blimber ; and Dickens lovers would be glad to identify the Doctor’s 
house. Various solutions of this problem have been propounded, but 
so far the only contemporary printed evidence adduced is that of 
Miss Boyle in Mary Boyle, Her Book, published in 1901, cited by 
_ Kitton in The Dickens Country, wherein he repeats her statements, 
without having apparently made independent enquiry. Miss Boyle 
was born in 1810, two years before Dickens saw the light, but they 
did not meet till 1850, being drawn together by and frequently as- 
sociated in amateur theatricals, an association which ripened into 
friendship and visits to Gadshill. In chapter 9 of her work Miss Boyle 
states that she went to school at No. 10 Regency Square, “ where,” 
she says, ‘I spent nearly four years under the care of Miss Poggi.” _ 
Later she says, ‘‘ While yet a school-girl, during the Christmas holidays, 
there was a great deal of juvenile dissipation in the way of balls, the 
most delightful being those given by Dr. Everard at his celebrated 
establishment for young gentlemen, familiarly called ‘The Young 
House of Lords,’ from the aristocracy of the pupils. My partners 
here were legion, including the late and the present Lords Northampton, 
Mr. Frederick Leveson Power (son of Earl Granville), and my cousins, 
the sons of Sir Augustus Clifford... .. Every reader of Dombey and 
Son must be intimately acquainted with the interior of that establish- 
ment, where the whole of the afternoon preceding the ball their house 
was pervaded by a strong smell of singed hair and curling-tongs.”’ 


Il. 


During 1922 I made diligent search in the public libraries of Brighton 
and Hove as to other contemporary references to Dr. Everard, and 
having recently come upon the earliest record (as the key to the whole), 
Tam able to present a fairly connected story. The references commence 
with Baater’s Brighton Directory, 1822, wherein, under St. Nicholas’ 
Church (then the parish church), the clergy are stated as—‘ Vicar : 
Dean of Hereford, Grand Parade ; Curates: Rev. Everard, Vicarage 
House, Brighton Place; Rev. H. J. Taylor, Grenville Place.” The 
next references are in Wallis’ Brighton Directory, 1826, and Taylor’s 
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Brighton Guide of the same year, in both of which, under St. Margaret’s 
Chapel (then recently erected as a chapel of ease to the parish church), 
the Rev. E. Everard is mentioned as Chaplain. I called upon the 
late vicar of the present St. Margaret’s, who told me that the state- 
ment was erroneous, since he possessed in pamphlet form a History 
of St. Margaret’s, which mentioned that the building was not opened 
till 1827, and that the first chaplain bore another name. It is evident 
that the contemporary records must have most value : the services 


CHICHESTER HOUSE, BRIGHTON 


of the chapel were in full operation as stated by both authorities in 
1826, “ morning at eleven, afternoon at three”; and T aylor’s Gurde 
definitely gives the date of opening as November 14th, 1824, and 
mentions Everard’s address in 1826 as Cannon Place (without number), 
close therefore to the new building. His charge was but temporary, 
for from three authorities of 1827, Taylor's Guide, Bruce's History 
and Guide, Whittemore’s Brighton and Its Environs, we find that he 
had been superseded by his former fellow-curate, the Rev. H. J. 
Taylor, and these two clergymen were both living in Cannon Place. 
It seems not unlikely that Everard assumed the chaplaincy at the 
request of his vicar, and supplemented his income by taking pupils 
(as did Dr. Mildman in Frank Fairlegh, and as did many of the clergy 
of that period), and met with such success that at the end of his first 
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ear as chaplain he willingly relinquished the charge to his friend 
tea former eolldegiss who held it till about 1833 (Burns’ Brighton 
Directory.) Everard must have had influential patronage at his back, 
‘and have possessed ability of no mean order, for we have not only 
the testimony of Miss Boyle as to the aristocracy of his pupils, but 
we have the proof of his success in Wallis’ Brighton As It Is, 1830 (and 
again in 1831), where under Wick House we read, “‘ The house, which 
was formerly: very spacious, has been considerably enlarged and fitted 
up by the Rev. E. Everard as an establishment for the education 
of the sons of the nobility.” Whether this removal was in 1829 is 
not clear. 

III. 


Returning now to Miss Boyle, we learn in chapter 10 of her work 
that she had left school at the close of 1829 or a little later, for in 
the ‘“‘ season ” of 1830 she was attending the Court Balls in London, 
and, therefore, she must have commenced her (nearly) four years of 
schooling in 1826, the year in which we first read of Everard as re- 
siding in Cannon Place; and she may have gone to his breaking-up 
parties (which she styled “ balls”) at both Cannon Place and Wick 
House. Further honours awaited Everard, for he received the degree 
of D.D., and in Wallis’ Brighton As It Is, 1832, we read, “ Wick 
House is the residence of the Rev. Dr. Everard, who, in conjunction 
with the Rev. Mr. Wagner, Vicar of Brighton, has the issuing of 
tickets of admission to the Royal Chapel.” This statement in varying 
wordings is repeated in Bruce’s History and Guide, 1835, and 1837, 
and in Saunders’ Guide, 1837, but Dr. Everard disappears thereafter 
from under the heading of Schools or Academies, and his name as 
one of the Royal Chapel clergy had in 1839 been replaced by that of 
another, and Wick House had passed into other possession. It 
should be observed that the Royal Chapel was not the present Chapel 
Royal, but the private chapel of the Pavilion, once the ball-room 
of the demolished Castle Hotel, but acquired by George IV., and 
consecrated in 1822 (since removed and re-erected as the present 
church of St, Stephen’s in Montpelier Place.) 

It is an apparent contradiction of a previous statement, that in 
certain issues of 1839 and 1843 the name of the Rev. E. J. Everard 
appears as conducting an Academy at 21 and 22 Sussex Square, 
while in 1845 those numbers were unoccupied. But as the initials 
differ, and the degree of D.D. is missing, this Everard can hardly 
have been the tutor whose fortunes we have been following. I offer 
the suggestion that he may have been the son and assistant of Dr. 
Everard, until the latter retired, or received clerical promotion, or 
died, when the son found it necessary to remove from Wick House. 


IVa 
Where then will the Dickens pilgrim find the Blimber’s of Paul 
Dombey ? It should be noted that Miss Boyle limited her identifi- 
cation in the words, ‘ Every reader of Dombey and Son must be in- 
timately acquainted with the interior of that establishment” (the 
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1alics are my own). The probability is that Dickens took the out- 
lines from his general knowledge of Everard’s celebrated. Academy, 
filled in the details by the aid of his fertile imagination, and in his 
mind’s eye placed it at some suitable house on the Brighton front. 
The general acceptance in Brighton of Chichester House as the 
novelist’s choice seems to be well founded, for the following reasons. 
(1) Dickens paid his first visit to Brighton in November, 1837, but 
he is unlikely to have seen Wick House, since he was not only restricted 
in his walks by the company of his young wife and infant son, but also 
by exceptionally stormy weather. He says in a letter, after referring 
to that fact, “I have seen nothing of (the friend) who was to have 
shown me the lions, and my notions of the place are consequently 
limited by the Pavilion, the Chain Pier, and the sea.” On his second 
recorded visit (alone) in 1841, Dr. Everard’s was no longer in exist- 
ence. (2) Chichester House is unnumbered, and stands close to Sussex 
Square at the western end of Chichester Terrace, whose numbers 
are 1 to 14. I find that it-was in the occupation from at least 1837 
(Saunders’ Stranger’s Gude) to 1843 (Leppard’s Brighton Directory) 
by the Rev. Dr. George Proctor, as an Academy for Young Gentlemen. 
Dickens may easily have seen it in his rambles during his second visit. 
(3) In chapter 11 of Dombey we read, “ The Doctor’s was a mighty 
fine house fronting the sea.” Wick House looks towards the sea, 
but is some ten minutes walk from the Hove front, and maps show 
that building had cut off its sea view in 1837. But Chichester House 
abuts on the Kemp Town front, and has an uninterrupted sea view. 
(4) I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. T. W. Tyrrell for the informa- 
tion that the authority for the identification of Chichester House 
as Blimber’s was a verbal statement to that effect made by Harrison 
Ainsworth to a member of the well-known Brighton family of Barrett: 
Lennard. Ainsworth and Dickens were intimate friends in their 
early years of authorship, and in later years the former lived in Brighton 
not far from the house he thus identified. Mr. Tyrrell adds that 
Mr. §. M. Ellis, the biographer of Ainsworth, is satisfied that the in- 
formation given by the representatives of the above mentioned family 
may be unhesitatingly accepted. Thus by inference and evidence 
the identification of Chichester House with the novelist’s Blimber’s 
seems to be complete. 
1 ie Lc Ee 


LITERARY ALLUSIONS IN “ DAVID COPPERFIELD” 


4 ies “ Notes and Queries,” G. St. J. O. B. writes : “ The following notes 
of the literary allusions in David Copperfield may be of interest ; 
the list does not claim to be complete. 
In the library at the Rookery were ‘ Roderick Random,’ ‘ Peregrine 
Pickle,’ ‘ Humphry Clinker,’ ‘ ‘fom Jones,’ ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
‘Don Quixote,’ ‘ Gil Blas,’ and ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ from which David 
gets the stories which he tells in the dormitory at Mr. Creakle’s. He 
also draws from the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ and refers to himself as ‘ Schehera- 


zade.’ 
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Barkis refers to David as ‘a young Roeshus.’ Presumably he means 
‘Roscius’? William Betty, ‘the young Roscius,’ was playing in 
the early years of the nineteenth century, and Pitt is alleged to have 
adjourned the House of Commons in 1805 to enable members to witness 
the boys’ ‘ Hamlet.’ 

Peggotty keeps Foxe’s ‘ Book of Martyrs.’ 

Uriah Heep reads ‘ Tidd’s Practice.’ (I have not been able to find 
any particulars of this old legal work.) 

Steerforth quotes ‘ Macbeth,’ and refers to Ixion. 

Miss Mowcher quotes ‘ The Beggar’s Opera.’ (This is by no means 
the only quotation from that play in Dickens, When could he have 
seen it performed ? Or was it still so popular that quotations from 
it were commonly in use ?) 

David’s rooms remind him of ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ 

Markham at David’s dinner-party sings a song from ‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera.’ 

The lady at the dinner-party at Mr. Spenlow’s is nick-named 
‘Hamlet’s Aunt,’ and referred to in a manner that indicates some 
familiarity with the play. 

Mr. Micawber quotes on several occasions from Burns, and also from 
Gray’s ‘ Elegy.’ ” 


DOLCE FAR NIENTE 


A T night, when I have fixed the fire 
- And all the house is still, 
I love to fill a well blacked briar 

And let my fancy roam at will. 


I lie back in my easy chair 
And watch the wreathes of smoke. 
While from my mind I wipe all care 
And think that life’s a joke. 


Soon, within the smoke rings 
There smiles a kindly face 

That often laughs, and sometimes sings 
And sets my thought a merry pace. 


His right hands severed at the wrist, 
That ends with a fork or else a hook. 
Tho’ he sometimes travels ‘“‘ With a list,” 
He places credence in .“‘ The Book.” 


‘Know you, this man, of Maxims subtle, 
Who says when found “ turn down the leaf.” 
Why he is genial Captain Cuttle, 
Of my smoke ring friends, I call him chief. 
A. M. Keys, Philadelphia Branch. 
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DICKENS FROM DAY TO DAY 


Compiled by A. E. B.C. 

Even Dickens is not impeccable. In the famous cricket match in 
Pickwick All-Muggleton went in first, and 

when Dumkins was caught out and Podder stumped out they had 

notched some 54 
—presumably the scoring could not be relied on— 

while the score of the Dingley Dellers was as blank as their faces, 
which is not surprising, considering that they had not yet been to 
the wickets. _ And five lines on we read that the skill of the bowlers 
was of no avail: . 

Dingley Dell gave in, and allowed the superior prowess of All- 

Muggleton : 

—the only instance on record, I suppose, of a cricket team losing a 
match without having an innings.—C.J.A. in Daily News. 

I think that Dickens would have liked (and used) the names which 
are now appearing on the sides of public vehicles in London. Perhaps 
he would not have been taken with Mr. Aubrey Llewellyn Coventry 
Fell, of the L.C.C. trams. His name is more in the W. 8. Gilbert 
line—indeed, it might well have been a line in Gilbert, like 

Macphairson, Clonglocketty, Angus M*‘Clan. 
But some of the other names ought to be in Dickens, if they aren’t. 
There is Mr. Orlando Doy, of Pickford’s, Mr. Pickup, of the New Bus 
Co. (which is so appropriate that it looks like a nom-de-guerre), and 
Mr. Quekett, of the Liberty Bus Co.—C.J.A. in Daily News. 

Then the Bar Council dealt with a matter of photographs. Young 
Hortensius having been called to the Bar sometimes, it appears, gets, 
like Mr. Crummles, into the papers.— Daily Telegraph, 17th January,1924. 

Mr. Hecht, making our flesh creep, ‘‘ mentioned the case of an edu- 
cationist of fine physique who cut short his life by an addiction to 
milk pudding and starchy food.” We have heard no such affecting 
story since Sam Weller told of the hero who died for his faith in crumpets. 
But life is hard.— Daily Telegraph, 10th January, 1924. 

In days gone by a good handwriting was required of every youth 
who wanted to rise in the world. Whether he went into the counting- 
house of Cheeryble Brothers under Tim Linkinwater or into the Foreign 
Office under Lord Palmerston, he found a master who demanded a 
fair round hand. We have changed all that. The Lord Mayor asks 
only a very simple test. He desires that the young clerks shall be 
required to write their own signatures in a legible manner before they 
are given their first appointments. Tim Linkinwater would have 
thought this treating serious subjects with levity; a clerk would 
have had to write much more than his own name legibly before he 
found favour in the eyes of Palmerston.—Daily Telegraph, 30th January 
1924. 

No doubt Mrs. Bardell’s famous counsel would have turned it to 
his client’s advantage. He would have persuaded the jury to accept: 
it as a proof both of the guileless and affectionate nature of the injured 
widow, and of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg’s indomitable determination 
to see justice done.— The Times, 1st February, 1924. 

We are disappointed. Just as Mr. Pecksniff wanted to know. Mrs. 
Todgers’ idea of a wooden leg, so we are uncommonly anxious to 
learn Mr. Snowden’s idea of a Socialist Budget.—Sunday Pictorial, 
3rd February, 1924. 


gx 
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An IvaLIAN JARNDYCE.—When Dickens was writing Bleak House 
he was inspired to a hotter fervour of denunciation of the Court of 
Chancery by the discovery that a case had been going on for five years 
without any immediate prospect of decision. But all the wrongs of 
Gridley and the woes of Miss Flite and the complexities of humbug 
and costs in Jarndyce v. Jarndyce are diminished to insignificance by 
comparison with the vicissitudes of a case which has just been decided 
in the Court of Appeal of Naples.—Daily Telegraph, 5th February, 1924. 

Mr. O’Brien said the more he delved in the intricacies of the law 
the more he thought of Sam Weller’s views on the law.—Lord Justice 
Atkin: Are not you relying upon a wrong authority, Mr. O’Brien ? 
I think it was Bumble who made the observation you have in mind 
and he was dealing with the principle of the law which holds that a 
woman is presumed to act under the coercion of her husband 
(Laughter).—Daily Telegraph, 15th February, 1924. 

Nor is there anything to be done save to remark with Joe Gargery 
“on the Rampage, Pip, and off the Rampage, Pip; such is life.’’— 
The Times, 18th February, 1924. 

DrreR Zur.—I thort I'd write a line tu tellee that us Demshire 
vooks du enjoy listening tu they Die-lock talks. Us like zum o’ tother 
trade that yu broadcast tu us, but us love thole workhouze boy us raid 
about who zed he wanted sum moore zo I hope you'll gie us a bit moore 
6’ and zune.—Letter in Radio Times, 7th March, 1924. 

Even in the good old days, the Englishman was chary of using 
his vote. But he showed his respect for it. He would not give it 
away. It had to be paid for. And even the ladies, who in those 
days dreamed not of votes, shared in the benefits of this respect for it. 
You may remember the “ Five .and forty green parasols, at seven and 
sixpence a-piece,”’ in the most famous election ever recorded.—Sunday 
Times, 9th March, 1924. . 


DICKENS AND ROCHESTER 


{ROM “ The Herald Press ” in Bath, we have received a pamphlet 

entitled “‘ References in the Works of Charles Dickens to Rochester, 
Chatham and neighbourhood, and to persons resident therein.” It 
is really much more than that, for it is the recollections of Mr. Leonard 
Miller, a native of Chatham, who was eleven years of age when Dickens 
died. He heard of him frequently during those years, and spoke 
occasionally with the originals of some of his characters, and thus 
became aware, he writes, “of the way in which he blended the real 
and the imaginative in both his fiction and his descriptive writings.” 
To our Bath Branch, before which this very interesting paper was 
read, he explained that he did not put before them, except where 
incidentally it was unavoidable, what he had learned from books on 
the subject. There is, therefore, a freshness about what Mr. Miller 
has to say which makes very interesting reading, and the pamphlet 
is a very welcome addition to our Dickensiana; but it is a pity that 
Mr. Miller makes one serious error, and repeats it on a later occasion, 
that Dickens’s first house in Chatham was the one on The Brook. 
Perhaps he has not been in his native town since the tablets have 
been placed on these houses, 
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DICKENS AS CONJUROR 


[> “The Cornhill Magazine” for January is a collection of family 
letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle, one of which describes a party given 
by Mrs. Macready, from which we quote the following :— 


But then it was the very most agreeable party that ever I was 
at in London—everybody there seemed animated with one purpose 
—to make up to Mrs. Macready and her children for the absence 
ot “the Tragic Actor.’ and so amiable a purpose produced the 
most joyous results. Dickens and Forster above all exerted 
themselves till the perspiration was pouring down, and they seemed 
drunk with their efforts ! Only think of that excellent Dickens 
playing the conjuror for one whole hour—the best conjuror I ever 
saw—(and J have paid money to see several‘—and Forster acting 
as his servant. This part of the entertainment concluded with 
a plum pudding made out of raw flour, raw eggs—all the raw 
usual ingredients—boiled in a gentleman’s hat—and tumbled out 
reeking—all in one minute before the eyes of the astonished 
children and astonished grown people ! that trick—and his other 
of changing ladies’ pocket handkerchiefs into comfits, and a box 
full of bran into a box full of—a live guinea-pig ! would enable him 
to make a handsome subsistence, let the bookseller trade go as it 
please. Then the dancing—old Major Burns* with his one eye, 
old Jerdan of the Literary Gazette (escaped out of the Rules of 
the Queen’s Bench for the great occasion), the gigantic Thackeray, 
etc., etc., all capering like Maenades !! Dickens did all but go 
down on his knees to make me—waltz with him! But I thought 
I did my part well enough in talking the maddest nonsense with 
him, Forster, Thackeray and Maclise, without attempting the 
impossible. However, afier supper, when we were all madder 
than ever with the pulling of crackers, the drinking of champagne, 
and the maxing of speeches, a aniversal country dance was pro- 
posed—and Forster, seizing me round the waist, whirled me into 
the thick of it, and mude me dance !! like a person in the tread-mill 
who must move forward or be crushed to death. Once I cried out 
‘“‘ Oh for the love of Heaven let me go ! You are going to dash my 
brains out against the folding doors 1”? To which he answered— 
(you can fancy his tone)—‘‘ Your brains !! who cares about their 
brains here? let them go!” 

In fact the thing was rising into something not unlike the rape 

of the Sabines! (Mrs. Reid was happily gone some time) when 
somebody looked [at] her watch and exclaimed ‘‘ Twelve o’clock !” 
Whereupon we all rushed to the cloak-room, and there and in the 
lobby and up to the last moment the mirth raged on. Dickens 
took home Thackeray and Forster with him and his wife “to 
finish the night there,” and a royal night they would have of it I 
fancy !—ending perhaps with a visit to the watch-house. 


That Dickens was an adept of conjuring is no new discovery. 
Readers of his letters will find more than one reference to performances 
by him, and the one referred to in above extract is described in a letter 
by him to Macready, as is another equally amusing and successful 
in a long letter to Professor Felton, written in 1842. 


* Son of the poet. 
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A PICKWICKIAN ANALOGY 


N the “New Monthly Magazine” in 1823—thirteen years before 
The Pickwitk Papers first began to appear—there was printed an 
article headed ‘‘ Medical and Merchantile Small-talk,” being the 
dialogue between two medical students: It reminds us so much of the 
conversation between Benjamin Allen and Bob Sawyer at the breakfast 
table at Wardles on a certain Christmas morning, and of the famous 
anecdote told by Jack Hopkins at Bob Sawyer’s party later on in the 
story, that it occurs to us that Dickens may possibly have read this 
article when it appeared, and, recalling the general idea of the remarks 
when writing the chapters of Pickwick Papers to which we refer, 
introduced a variation of it into his pages. 
In any case the analogy is so marked that we reprint an extract from 
the ‘‘ New Monthly Magazine ” below : 


There is something particularly piquant in the small-talk of gentle- 
men of the medical profession. I well recollect the conversation of 
two young surgeons, who were sitting in the next box to me in a 
coffee-house near Great Marlborough-street. 

‘* Oh, by-the-bye, Jenkins, I got the finest subject yesterday, you 
ever saw.” 

‘“ Ay ! where did you get it ?” 

‘* From France to be sure, and never saw a fellow so neatly packed ; 
by Jove, he was as round as a ball.” 

*“ What was the damage ?”’ 

““Oh, the fellow who sent him me said if I would send him the 
hamper back full of beef, he should be satisfied ; so I gent him a 
trifle.” 

‘““ Have you any part to spare ? (Waiter, another chop).” 

“Why, you may have a limb reasonable.” 

“Well, then, next week; but just at present I have got a very 
pretty small subject.” 

‘““What did you give ?” 

“Two shillings an inch, but the cursed fellow had pulled the 
child’s neck almost out of joint, to make it an inch longer.” 

“ Capital,” cried Jenkins, “* But have you heard of Astly Cooper’s 
operation ? ” 

** No, what is it ?” 

“He whipped off a child’s leg in thirty-eight and a half seconds : 


the child didn’t know what he was about, and only asked what was 
tickling it so.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A COINCIDENCE: STRIKING AND PECULIAR 


Srr.—George Gissing, in his masterly ‘“ Critical Study ” of Charles 
Dickens (1898), with special reference to his Style, comments as follows ; 
“I suppose there is no English writer, perhaps no writer in any 
literature, who so often gives proof of wonderfully minute observation. 
It is an important source of his strength.” He gives two examples, 
to the second of which he refers thus : “‘ Little Pip, after being washed 
by his sister, is led to make the remark: ‘I suppose myself to be 
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better acquainted than any living authority with the ridgy effect of a 
wedding ring, passing unsympathetically over the human countenance.’ 
You will come across no such instance as these in any other novelist, 
of observation, memory, and imaginative force, all evinced in a touch 
of detail so indescribably trivial; its very triviahty being the proof 
of power in one who could choose for his purposes among the neglected 
incidents of life.” 

Alas.for Gissing’s power of memory ! 

Great Expectations was written in 1860-1. lle: 

In 1857, George Eliot wrote and published “ Mr, Gilfil’s Love Story ” 
(comprised in ‘‘ Scenes of Clerical Life ’’). In Chapter ITI., Mrs. Sharp 
received little Caterina in her charge, and the child “first began to 


made a practice of washing children’s faces with their left hand, or, 
alternatively, both ladies wore their wedding ring on their right hand. 
In either case the coincidence is striking and peculiar ; and strangest 
of all, is the curious fact that neither George Eliot nor Dickens, nor 
even that hawk-eyed observer George Gissing, ever noticed the — 
dilemma that was created. As a matter of fact, it needed the 
analytical intelligence, working easily on the obvious, of Mr. H. B. 
Devey to detect—what all should have seen at a glance—that there 
is something wrong in this left-handed business. 
438 Yours faithfully, 
Uplands, Folkestone. Maset H. SPIELMANN. 


SAM WELLER’S CRUMPET STORY 

Srr.—I am enclosing you an extract from Boswell’s ‘Life of 
Johnson,”? which, curiously enough, seems to bear on Sam Weller’s 
story of the man who killed himself by eating 3s. worth of crumpets 
and then blowing his brains out, to be found in Chapter 44 of The 
Pickwick Papers. 

T have never seen this story of Beauclerk’s referred to in connection 
with Sam Weller’s story, and think the circumstance may be of 
peculiar interest to Dickensians. 
Yours faithfully, 

F. QUINTRELL. 


As related by Mr. Beauclerk of the Literary Club, Turk’s Head. 
Extract from Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson Ge 
Year 1779—April 16th. 

‘Mr. ....., who loved butter muffins, but durst not eat them 
because they disagreed with his stomach, resolved to shoot himself ; 
and then he ate three buttered muffins for breakfast, before shooting 
himself, knowing that he should not be troubled with indigestion ; 
he had two charged pistols; one was found lying charged upon 
the table by him, after he had shot himself with the other.” 
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WHAT WAS SCROOGE’S BUSINESS ? 


Srr.—In your last issue Mr. Johnson asks for some suggestions 
regarding Scrooge’s business. 

I think his business must have been what we call in these days 
that of ‘‘ Financier ’”’—something in the nature of a Company promoter 
or a money-lender Marley referred to our ‘‘ money-changing hole ” 
at his famous post mortem interview with Scrooge after death. 

The husband and wife, who were in great distress because of Scrooge’s 
cruelty and their impending disaster, made the enquiry “to whom 
was our debt transferred ?” 

The scene on ’change where Scrooge was well-known—(in fact, 
one of the members was not at all sure whether Scrooge was not “his 
most particular friend ’’) :— 


“The Phantom glided on into the street. Its finger pointed 
to two persons meeting. Scrooge listened again, thinking that the 
explanation might lie here. He knew these men also perfectly. 
They were men of business: very wealthy and of great importance. 
He had made a point always of standing well in their esteem: in 
a business point of view, that is strictly in a business point of view.” 


The South Sea Bubble and similar promotions were not unfamiliar 
schemes in Dickens’s day, and it is not improbable that Dickens 
_ regarded Scrooge as being in at such things..... 


Yours, 
‘“¢ Thorndene,” G. E. STEMBRIDGE, 
20 Thornsett Road, Sheffield, Ex-President, 
14th February, 1924. Sh: ffield Branch. 


DICKENS PLAYS AND FILMS 

Sir.—I think if Dickens is ever to be popular with the masses, 
who certainly do not read him at present, the plays and films taken 
from his works should be made much clearer than they are. I saw 
Mr. Bransby Williams’s magnificent character studies in David 
Copperfield not long ago, and while I followed the play with the keenest 
interest, I seemed to hear pit and gallery asking ‘‘ What on earth is 
it all about ?”? Every scene was detached ; there was no narrative, 
nothing to string the dialogue and actions together. I was conscious 
that a person who had not read the book must be lost in confusion. 
Aas it was almost as bad—not quite—in an excellent film of Pickwick 

saw. 

I would suggest that producers of Dickens plays and films should 
bear in mind the fact that the larger public does not yet read Dickens 
to any extent, and requires a very definite thread of story to be thrown 
on the screen, or told by a “chorus” in the play, as in Henry V. or 
Abraham Lincoln. Amuse and interest people in this way, and then 
perhaps they will want to read the books. 

Yours truly, 
Mary L. PENDERED. 


THE ‘“DROOD” PLAY AND CHARLES DICKENS THE YOUNGER 


Sir.—In your review, in the January Dickensian, of the new Mac- 
millan edition of The Mystery of Edwin Drood, with an introduction 
by Charles Dickens the younger, isn’t there a little confusion of state- 
ment regarding the “ Drood ” play which the younger Dickens planned 
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to write with Dion Boucicault for the Lyceum Theatre, following out 
the arrangements made by the novelist himself, and the play upon 
which, ten years later, Mr. Dickens collaborated with Joseph Hatton ? 
There can be no doubt of the actual writing of the later drama, which 
was cast, but never presented, at the Princess Theatre about 1880 (see 
W. Robertson Nicoll, The Problem of Edwin Drood, pp. 43-44, where 
the Boucicault episode is also referred to). In his preface Nicoll makes 
acknowledgment of his indebtedness to the editor of The Dickensian 
and Miss Bessie Hatton for the opportunity to read the manuscript 
of the Dickens-Hatton piece, of which he gives a full account, with 
extracts, pp. 45-53. 

Again, the younger Charles Dickens’s recollection appears to have 
been somewhat in error in this statement: ‘* But shortly after we 
{t.e., Boucicault and himself] had commenced our labours, a foolish 
version of the book was brought out at the Surrey Theatre, with Henry 
Neville as Jasper, and with a live Edwin Drood turning up, disguised 
as a barrister, at Neville Landless’s trial. The production of this 
piece—it was called ‘“‘ The Mystery of Cloisterham ”—with the express 
sanction and approval of Mr. Forster, who declined to take any notice 
of the remonstrances which Boucicault and I addressed to him, of 
course, put a stop to our play.” From the bibliographies in Sir W. 
Robertson’s Nicoll’s book and Mr. J. Cuming Walters’s ‘‘ Complete 
Edwin Drood,” I learn that ‘‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” a drama 
by Walter Stephens, was performed at the Surrey Theatre, 4th Novem- 
ber, 1871, and was published by Chapman and Hall. But in this 
play, doubtless the one authorized by Forster, Drood was murdered 
(Walters, ‘‘The Complete Mystery of Edwin Drood,” p. 256). The 
following summer, however, in July, 1872, a drama by G. H. Macder- 
mott, also with the same title as the novel, was produced at the 
Britannia Theatre. In the Macdermott version “‘ Drood ‘ turned up 
alive,’ and Jasper died of fright’ (Walters, p. 256). Perhaps Mr. 
Dickens confused the denouements of these two plays. 

Lancaster, Mass., U.S.A., J. C. L, Cuark. 
Ith March, 1924. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


Branch Secretaries are again reminded that the latest date for 
receiving Reports of Meetings to ensure insertion is the 12th of 
the Month preceding publication. 


DATE FOR THE JULY ISSUE IS 12th JUNE. 


BALHAM.—The latest born of Dickensian Branches gave their 
first Christmas Party on 11th January. Miss J olly, Miss Bedford and 
Mr. Boryer arranged an excellent programme of music and dancing, 
and a whist drive for those so ‘“dispoged.” A much appreciated 
feature was the phrenological readings by Mr. Morgan, who found 
Balham heads were not like David’s “delusive pigeon pie, full of 
jumps and bumps with nothing particular underneath.” The whole 
company joined in Sir Roger de Coverley, even one happy man of 83 
who—time defying—‘ threaded the windings of the mazy » with 
“‘ people who would dance and had no notion of walking.” On 8th 
February, Mr. E. H. Burden gave his Lecture-Recital on “ Sydney 
Carton.”? For an hour and a half he held the attention of his audience 
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focussed on the pathetic figure of Carton. Mr. Burden brought out 
well the mingled weakness and strength of the character, and sustained 
the interest of his audience right through to the inevitable and final 
tragedy. On March 14th the competitive essays on * David 
Copperfield ’? were read, and adjudicated by the audience, and the re- 
sult of the examination papers announced. The first prize for the 
essays went to Mr. J. Nolan, the second to Miss Josephine Workman, 
and the third to Miss M. V. Gregory. Miss A. M. Holmes gained the 
first prize for the examinatiom papers, and Miss Addey the second. 


BATH.—On January 8th, Dr. J. S. Carpenter lectured on “ The 
Lawyers of Charles Dickens.’’ Full of technical information and 
enlivened by touches of humorous satire, the lecture contained fresher 
views of Dickens’s most famous law-suits. On February 5th, Miss 
A. V. Gandy gave a knowledgeable paper on ‘“‘ Dickens and his Methods 
of Achieving Reform.” Miss Gandy’s experience in Poor Law work 
has well qualified her to speak on this subject. During the afternoon 
of February 7th, the President, Councillor T. Sturge Cotterell, J.P., 
hung a wreath of laurel and red tulips beneath the Memorial Tablet 
on the house, No. 35 St. James’ Square, where Charles Diekens stayed 
when visiting Bath, and where the pathetic character of Little Nell 
is said to have been conceived. The Annual Dickens Birthday Com- 
- memoration Dinner was held at the Red House on the evening of 
February 7th, attended by the Mayor and Mayoress of Bath (Mr. and 
Mrs. C.. H. Hacker), and by the President of the Branch (Mr. T. Sturge 
Cotterell). The Rev. J. C. Harris proposed the Toast, ‘‘ To the Im- 
mortal Memory of Charles Dickens,’ in a thoughtful, eloquent and 
uplifting address. Mr. R. N. Green-Armytage proposed ‘‘ The Dickens 
Fellowship ” in a happy speech abounding in learning and cheerfulness. 
To this Toast, Miss Florence Tylee wittily and gracefully responded 
in verse, a jeu d’esprit which was enthusiastically praised alike for 
its aptness and ingenuity. The Chairman proposed the Health of 
the Visitors, and in responding, His Worship the Mayor sympathetically 
contrasted the present gathering with that in Milk Street Hall on the 
occasion of one of the two Christmas Teas, when through the generosity 
of the members 400 poor children were entertained This was sup- 
ported by Mr. F. E. Weatherly, famous as the composer of many 
favourite songs, who showed himself a master of persuasive oratory. 
During the evening Dr. Ray Edridge recited Sergeant Buzfuz’ speech 
in character. Miss G. E. Masters sang ‘‘ Uncle John,” by F. E. 
Weatherly, in honour of the Composer, and Master Arthur Masters 
and Miss Beatrice Crew sang ‘‘ What are the Wild Waves Saying ? ” 
Fifty-three guests attended the Dinner, among whom were many well- 
known Bathonians. On March 4th, Mr. E. Kendall-Pearson, Honorary 
Secretary of the Gloucester Branch, lectured on ‘‘ Scenes and Characters 
from Dickens,” with lantern slides which were interestingly and 
amusingly explained by the Lecturer with the help of appropriate 
passages from the novels. Mr. Pearson brought a thoroughly en- 
joyable and instructive meeting to a close with a reading of ‘‘ The 
Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman,’ and a short discussion followed, 
during which the Lecturer was sincerely thanked. 


BEDFORD.—A Christmas Party held on January 7th was attended 
by seventy members and friends, several being in Dickensian costume. 
A good programme, merry games and dances and an abundance of 
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refreshments made the evening a great success. Great Hzxpectations 
was ably dealt with by three lady members on January 21st, and in 
this case the Expectations of the members were well fulfilled. On 
February 4th the Hon. Secretary sketched the childhood and youth 
of Dickens; on the 18th Mr. EK. Minney discussed Dickens as a social 
reformer; and on March 8rd, the Headquarter’s lantern lecture, ably 
read by Rev. S. Shrimption, ‘The Pickwickian Pilgrimages,” was 
much enjoyed. The W.E.A. local branch joined with the Fellowship 
on March 17th, when Mr. C. G. Wyatt Wailing, M.A., lectured on 
*«* Edwin Drood.” : 


BOSTON (U.S.A.).—The Tiny Tim Fund amounted to $60 this 
year, and three little cripples were made happy by this means at Christ- 
mas. ‘‘ One of the best programmes we ever had” was the comment 
after the December meeting. All the selections were chosen from 
books in which there are references to Christmas, including the party 
at Dingley Dell from Pickwick, and “ The Greatest Little Book in the 
World,” the Carol. A fitting climax by Mr. Merrill was the imitation 
of Dickens himself, as he remembers him. January 7th was a David 
Copperfield Night. Several of the best-known scenes in this story 
were read by members, and Mr. Samuel A. Merrill gave an impersonation 
of Micawber denouncing Heep. 


BRIGHTON.—Mr. A. W. Oke announced with great regret the 
death of a very valued member, Mr. George Madginck, whose ever 
ready cheery help and enthusiasm will be sincerely missed. In 
selecting the title of ‘‘ Dickens, the perpetual Boy,” the Rev. Blow, 
M.A., for his lecture on 10th January, allowed himself a wide scope, 
and was able to extend his remarks over a long range of characters, 
making deft uses of the material at his command. The lecture proved 
highly instructive, entertaining and uplifting. This Branch is doing 
much good work in stimulating the love for study of the great novelist’s 
works, and perpetuating his memory. A most entertaining and en- 
joyable evening in honour of the Birthday was celebrated by this Branch. 
At this gathering, Madame Withy, the enthusiastic Hon. Secretary, 
made her first appearance after her long and serious illness. The 
happy Dickensian atmosphere which prevails at all her meetings was 
quickly imparted to the audience. Readings, recitations, songs, etc., 
all contributed by talented members, and a highly appropriate Birth- 
day discourse by the genial President, A. W. Oke, B.A., afforded 
much pleasure and interest. 


CHICAGO.—The Branch, organized March 23rd, 1923, has a member- 
ship of four hundred, and has collaborated with the ‘‘ Opera in Our 
Language Foundation” in presenting Goldmark’s exquisite opera 
“* Cricket on the Hearth’’ in English. The company was organized 
for this one performance given in Studebaker Theatre, Sunday, Decem- 
ber 30th, 2-30 p.m. The President of the Foundation, Mrs. Archibald 
Freer, has worked with the President of the Dickens Fellowship un- 
tiringly for more than four months. The Branch is very proud of its 
achievement. February 7th, Dickens’s Birthday was celebrated with 
a dinner at the Auditorium. Speakers were Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Judge Ninian Welch, Mrs. Archibald Freer, etc., with music by a 
dramatic soprano. 


CINDERFORD.—This Branch, with a number of friends, had a 
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most enjoyable evening in celebration of the master’s Birthday. A 
social gathering took place at the Wesley Hall under the presidency 
of Mrs. Harding, the lady President and in addition to other items, 
Miss Darkin, of Gloucester, kindly gave a well appreciated recital of 
passages from David Copperfield. 


EASTBOURNE.—The Christmas Carol Party was very successful 
and collected over £30, which gave much needed aid to the “ Tiny 
Tim Cripples Parlour.”” With the same object in view was given on 
three occasions an elaborate entertainment consisting of Tableaux of 
Dickens characters, songs, recitations, violin solos, and scenes from 
Nicholas Nickleby and The Old Curiosity Shop. All were highly 
successful, financially and otherwise, and were admirably arranged 
by Miss Mosley. Other entertainments given during the season were 
‘An evening with Dickens,’ by members (also arranged by Miss 
Mosley), which included an admirable paper on ‘‘ Wackford Squeers 
and Schools,” and an entertainment arranged by the Hastings Branch 
including two dramatic sketches, ‘“‘Sairey Gamp and Betsey Prig,” 
and ‘“ Trotty Veck and Meg.” The Study Circle, under the able 
direction of Miss Christine Mosley, has made excellent progress, and 
been well attended. A Tale of Two Cities was the book chosen for 
consideration during the latter part of the session, and interesting 
papers and readings have been given, followed by discussions. Members 

‘are looking forward to the Annual Conference, which is to be held in 
this town in June, details of which appear elsewhere. 


EDINBURGH.—The twenty-first session of the Branch opened 
in the Society of Arts Hall, with a lecture by Mr. W. M. Stone on 
“The Friends of Dickens.’ In a most entertaining manner Mr. Stone 
introduced the personalities of Douglas Jerrold, Leigh Hunt, 
Cruikshank, Forster and other brilliant wits and geniuses. At 
subsequent open meetings held in the Goold Hall lectures were delivered 
on ‘““W. R. Tyrhurst, a little known Novelist and Dickensian En- 
thusiast,”” by Mr. John Hogben ; ‘“ Dickens as a Historical Novelist,” 
by the Reverend Samuel Dunlop, and ‘‘ The Making of a Man,” dealing 
with heredity and the influence of environment as shown in Dickens’s 
characters, by Mr. Gerald Leighton, M.D. These lectures, all of an 
informative nature, were greatly appreciated by large audiences. At 
the next meeting, Mr. Herbert Brerton, a Yorkshire elocutionist, gave 
a dramatic recital of characters from the works of Dickens which 
evinced close study and a retentive memory. Mrs. Nellie Kaye took 
charge of the inauguration of the First Members’ Meetings with a 
concise and critical synopsis of A Tale of Two Cities, the book under 
study for the session. Other excellent papers contributed by members 
during the session were “A Study of Madame Defarge,” by Miss 
Lucine Edmonstone; ‘‘ Dickens and Carlyle,” by Mr. James Fisher ; 
“Mr. Jarvis Lorry,” by Mr. Victor Marshall; ‘“ Shops and Shop- 
keepers of Dickens,’ by Mr. J. Murray Minck; ‘The Men of a Tale 
of Two Cities,” by Mrs. H. W. Brierley ; and ‘‘ The Cruncher Family,” 
by Mr. E. KE. Parker. The Branch celebrated its majority by a “ Coming 
of Age” Dinner on 17th January, when over 130 members and friends 
were present. The events of the evening were the presentations to 
Mrs, Laurence Raithby and Mrs. Low. In presenting the gifts to the 
ladies, the President, Mr. R. C. H. Morison, conveyed the high esteem 
and appreciation of the members for the valuable services rendered 
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by Mrs. Raithby in the dramatic and charitable work of the Branch, 
and by Mrs. Low, not only in the charitable work, but as Minute Sec- 
retary since the birth of the Branch. On 7th, 8th and 9th February 
the annual dramatic performances took place in the Lauriston Hall. 
The programme comprised a charming ‘Dickensian Ballet,” by 
children, arranged by Miss J. Laing Black ; a one act play, ‘‘ The Holly 
Tree Inn,” by Mrs. Oscar Beringer ; and a comedy in 3 acts, ““ Dombey’s 
Second Marriage,’ adapted by Mr. David MacRitchie. The perform- 
ances were largely attended, and after deducting the expenses, the 
proceeds were divided among local charities. 


GLOUCESTER.—The fancy dress. conversazione and dance at the 
Guildhall in commemoration of the novelist’s birthday anniversary 
was a conspicuous success. The company numbered about 300, 
including contingents from Cheltenham, Cinderford and Tewkesbury. 
There were many striking Dickens characters represented, and the 
scene in the ballroom was exceedingly picturesque. The evening’s 
programme included a stage performance of scenes from Nicholas 
Nickleby. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—On February 6th, Miss 
M. Catchpole gave some excellent recitations from Dickens, choosing 
for the most part pieces not frequently recited, and therefore, perhaps 
all the more welcome. Mr. J. H. Mahoney contributed several songs. 
On March 5th, Mr. D. Emery gave an admirable Shakespeare Recital, 
and a splendid musical programmé was provided by Mr. H. Mills and 
his friends. 


HULL.—A most successful and eventful quarter has just been 
completed, one which included both the Christmas and New Year 
meetings, and a Lantern Lecture by Mr. W. Dexter on “¢ Pickwickian 
Pilgrimages.” The Lord Mayor of Hull took the chair at a large and 
enthusiastic meeting. The proceeds of this lecture were sent to the 
Doughty Street Scheme. The Christmas programme was given by 
Mr. H. Kellington and Miss G. Watson, L.R.A.M. Mr. Kellington 
gave a fine recital of “‘ Dan Peggotty and Little Em’ly,”’ ‘‘ Bob Sawyer’s 
Party,” and selections from Oliver Twist. Miss Watson’s contribu- 
tion of music was given in masterly style. During the Christmas 
season this branch had the pleasure of entertaining 120 poor children 
to tea. On January 18th, Mr. F. R. Bell gave a paper on ** Dickens 
and the Stage.” February 15th was a very successful Members’ 
Evening. Miss G. Watson, L.R.A.M., gave a “feast of music” in 
her lecture recital, ‘‘ Liszt and After.” The President, Mr. T. H. 
Appleby, has been chairman of all the ordinary meetings. 


LONDON.—Following the custom of many years past, a Christmas 
distribution of toys was made to various hospitals, schools and other 
institutions. Contributions of both toys and money were received 
from a number of the members, and the Committee warmly thank all 
the donors. The annual treats to the children at the Lant Street 
L.C.C. Schools were also given on December 17th, 18th and 19th, and 
were as usual, highly appreciated. About eleven hundred were enter- 
tained, the arrangements being in the capable hands of Mrs. Edwards, 
who was ably assisted by Mrs. Halls, Mr. Rust and a valuable band of 
workers. At the Old Hall, Lincoln’s Inn, on December 21st, Mr. 
Frank S. Johnson gave the London members and- their friends a 
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seasonable treat by his recital of A Christmas Carol. Mr. Johnson’s 
rendering was both original and effective. Although the text was 
entirely memorised, yet it was given in such an easy conversational 
tone, with a touch of acting here and there to give point to it, that 
the effect was particularly pleasing, and eminently suitable to the 
subject. Mr. W. J. Fisher, who took the chair, gave eloquent ex- 
pression to the appreciation felt by the whole audience. On January 
23rd, also at the Old Hall, Miss Maud Grantham (of the Melbourne 
Branch), gave a recital of The Cricket on the Hearth. Her rendering 
was excellent and quite in a style of her own. Possessing a rich and 
powerful voice, and an excellent power of mimicry, Miss Grantham 
brought out the finer points of the story well, and held her audience 
closely till the end of the ‘“‘ Second Chirp.” Miss Grantham is to give 
the concluding “‘ Chirp’ at the April meeting. A few words of appre- 
ciation and a vote of thanks to the reciter proposed by Mr. C. H. Green, 
and seconded by Mr. F. 8S. Johnson, brought the meeting to a close. 
Mr. E. H. Barden was chairman. The subject of the Birthday Recital 
at the Guildhall School of Music on February 18th was David Copper- 
field, and the reciter was Professor William Miles. It is hardly 
necessary to say more to prove that the audience had a great treat. 
Professor Miles seems to hold the secret of perennial youth, for his 
rich, resonant voice is as perfect as it was twenty years ago when he 
- first delighted members of the Fellowship by his inimitable recitals. 
The pathos and power of his impersonation of Peggotty were most 
telling, while the dinner party scene showed his command of humour 
in his delightful portrayal of the Micawbers. The recital was given 
from the actual reading table used by Charles Dickens in his memorable 
reading tours throughout Great Britain and America. This table 
was presented by Mrs. Perugini to Mr. B. W. Matz (who was chairman 
for the evening) some year or two ago, and he kindly lent it for this 
occasion. A collection, which was made for the Fellowship’s Chari- 
table Fund, realised the sum of £17 16s. 6d. 


MANCHESTER.—The Annual Dingley Dell Party was held on 
December 21st. The members were welcomed by the President, 
Mr, J. D. Dickens and Mrs. Dickens. The dances, games and enter- 
tainments were thoroughly enjoyed. On January 4th a Dramatic 
Recital was given by Mr. Ryder Boys, assisted by some of his pupils. 
Mr. Boys’ contribution was ‘‘The Noble Savage,’ and was much 
appreciated by the crowded audience, as were those by his pupils. 
A Dinner was held on January 25th in the Grosvenor Hotel, to celebrate 
the Coming of Age of the Branch (January 22nd). Nearly one hundred 
Dickensians were present. Mr. J. D. Dickens, President of the Branch, 
presided and proposed the toast, “‘ The Immortal Memory,” and spoke 
of Dickens’s genius and influence. ‘‘The Dickens Fellowship” was 
proposed by Mr. J. Cuming Walters, who said that it consisted of 
a united band of Dickensians who wanted the opportunity of expressing 
their feelings, of being mutually helpful, of understanding this great 
Master, and of realising what he meant to them. Mr. F. R. Dean 
read a letter in response to this toast from Mr. W. B. Warren, of Head- 
quarters, who laid stress on the importance which Headquarters 
attach to our Branches, and of its appreciation of Manchester’s loyalty. 
Mr. 8. T. Mills, proposing ‘‘ The Manchester Branch and its Founders,” 
remarked that the aims and objects of the Fellowship had remained 
unchanged, and he did not wonder that its activities were world- 
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wide. Mr. Arthur Humphreys responded and reminded his audience 
that theirs was the first Branch to be formed in England outside those 
in the London area. Mr. D. J. Parry proposed ‘The Visitors,” 
which was responded to by Mr. Herbert Taylor. ‘<The Ladies ” 
was proposed by Mr. J. Lea Axon, and responded to by Miss Ingall. 
Mr. Richard Bagot preposed ‘The Chairman.” The programme 
was contributed to by Miss Rosalind Lees and Mr. Herbert Wragg. 
Three performances were given in the Milton Hall, of ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” 
in celebration of Charles Dickens’s birthday. The play was adapted 
by Mr. W. F. Nicholson, and produced under the direction of Mr. 
G. M. Farmer. There were crowded audiences each night, and was a 
great success. The characters were well sustained by the followmg 
ladies: Mrs. T. Wood, Mrs. E. Rogers, Miss E. Allen, Miss Needham, 
Miss Rathbone; Gentlemen: Messrs. H. G. Valentine, H. Bates, 
H. Kidd, H. R. Wise, W. F. Nicholson, J. O. Plunkett, H. Wragg, 
and Master Lees as Oliver Twist. The particular object of the per- 
formances was to secure a sufficient amount to endow perpetually a | 
cot at the seaside Home of the Wood Street Mission. The total takings, 
in donations, amounted to £110 10s. February 15th was ‘‘ President’s 
Evening,” with a social gathering at the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. D. Dickens. A delightful entertaimment was provided by Mr. 
W. F. Nicholson and friends. Miss Margaret Primmer and Miss 
Aimyee Scatchard and Messrs. A. Birtwistle and J. Warrington rendered 
songs in agreeable style. Mr. H. G. Valentine and Mr. Tom Robinson = 
and Mrs. E. Rogers also contributed items. Miss Parry was at the 
piano. A pleasant and_ truly Dickensian atmosphere was created 
at this gathering. On March 7th short papers on Bleak House were 
read by Miss Ada M. Salt and Mr. A. J. Coppock. A repeat per- 
formance was given of “ Oliver Twist’ on March 14th, the proceeds 
being devoted also to the Doughty Street Scheme. 


MELBOURNE.—A jolly Christmas Party wound up the session 
for 1923. A thoroughly Dickensian atmosphere was created by 
members who responded to the invitation to dress in character. Many 
old favourites were strikingly impersonated. Mrs. Gamp (Mr. Arthur 
Coppin) contributed to the programme the merriment of the evening 
by a recital of the shortcomings of ‘‘ Gamp,” and Mrs. *Arris. A very 
fine musical and elocutionary programme was arranged by Mrs. 
Lindsay, to which Madame Bromiski, Miss Gertrude Hutton, Miss 
McClelland, Mr. Southwell contributed. During supper a procession 
of the characters represented moved towards the stage and received 
the congratulations of the large assemblage. The Spirit of Christmas 
prevailed, every one was happy, and all proclaimed that party one of 
the most delightful of the Fellowship’s entertainments. 


NEW YORK.—At the December meeting, Dr. Duffield presided, 
and made an introductory speech on Christmas, and made reference to 
the many newspaper and magazine articles that had recently appeared - 
on Dickens. He also gave a reading of Mrs. Lirriper’s Legacy. 
During the evening an exhibition of the Christmas Books and stories, 
contributed by Mr. Read, Mr. Hopkins, and Mr. Cavanaugh was the 
subject of a short talk by Mr. Cavanaugh. On January 18th, Dr. 
Duffield spoke on Dickens, read a paper by Mr. Coggeshall, descriptive 
of his attendance at one of Dickens’s readings, and gave a reading 
from The Uncommercial Traveller. Musical items were given during 
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both meetings. On 7th February, the Annual Birthday Dinner was 
held at the Hotel Brevoort when about 250 persons were present. 
Dr. Duffield presided, and gave a short address on Dickens. Other 
speeches were by Dr. Milo H. Gates, Judge Guy, Mrs. Douglas F enwick 
Mrs. Alberta Gallatin Childe, Judge Churchill, Mr. Don C. Seitz, Mr. 
Conigsby Dawson, and Sir Harry Armstrong. Songs were rendered 
by Miss Ruth Pearcey, and Mr. Arthur Guiterman recited some of his 
own poems. On 15th February, Mrs. Kilburn Kilmer gave an in- 
teresting paper in which she described her trips to Rochester and 
Gadshill, and Dr. Duffield spoke on American Notes and gave readings 
from that book. Mr. Ewing, of Montreal, spoke of the Fellowship 
in that city, and Mr. Read of the different editions of American Notes. 
Other speakers were Miss Smith, Miss Fowler and Mr. Annin, and songs 
were rendered by Mr. Bennario. 


NEWPORT (MON.)—The Annual Meeting was held on 24th January, 
1924, the Secretary reading a very encouraging report of the year’s 
- work. Mr. J. W. T. Ley was re-elected President, and was warmly 

thanked for the invaluable assistance he has rendered the branch. 
The Vice-Presidents, Mr. J. H. Canning, O.B.E., Mr. John Hazell, 
J.P., and Mr. W. J. T. Collins, were re-elected, and the names of Mr. 
W. Lyndon Moore, D.L., and Mrs. Jens Muller, O.B.E., were added to 
the list. Miss E. Lloyd was re-elected Treasurer, and Mr. R. J. Scannel 
Secretary. Miss Clare Barry, Miss J. Alger, Mr. J. F. Hall, Mr. C. 
Chambers and Mr. H. Richards form the Committee. On 12th Febru- 
ary, Mr. T. Sturge Cotterell, J.P., of Bath, gave a lantern lecture 
entitled ‘‘ Bath and the Pickwicks.”” The Assembly Room was packed, 
a most interestng and enjoyable evening being spent. 


OLD TOWN ORONO.—The Birthday observance on February 7th 
was the most enjoyable of any of the celebrations in honour of Charles 
Dickens’s Anniversary that Branch has enjoyed. James 8. Stevens, 
Ph.D., L.L.D. and Dean of the Arts and Science Department of the 
University of Maine, and President of this Fellowship, presided. The 
table was attractive with flowers and candles, and place cards with 
a most life-like picture of Charles Dickens, were the artistic work of 
Mrs. Warner J. Morse. Letters had been received from St. Pancras 
Branch, London, one from the Manchester Branch, one from the 
President of the Boston Fellowship. Miss Alice Patch read a most 
interesting article on the Christmas Carol. It was voted to send a 
contribution to The Hospital for Sick Children and to the Doughty 
Street House Fund. Mrs. James 8. Stevens is chairman of a committee 
from each of the three cities, the object being to offer a prize for the 
pupil in each of the high schools who shows the best knowledge of a 
certain number of Dickens books read within one year. At each of 
the observances of this Fellowship, the poem written by Dr. Lyman 
Whitney Allen, President of the New York Branch, is read. This 
Branch is looking for more over-seas letters. The Treasurer, Mrs. 


A. J. Keith, gave her report. Every member of this Branch is a sub- 
scriber to the Dickensian. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Everyone present voted the Christmas costume 
party a huge success. The dainty dancing of the minuet by the 
children, the charming singing of Miss Daily, the exhilarating Sir Roger 
de Coverley, and the delicious refreshments at the last all contributed 
to make it a jolly Christmas party indeed. Two days before Christmas, 
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400 poor children wer entertained by the Branch and each presented 
with gifts of toys, fruit and candy. At the annual business meeting 
in January, Miss Lu Dorothy Kieffer was elected a Vice-President, and 
John Welsh Croskey, M.D., a member of the Council, to fill vacancies. 
The largest number since the centenary assembled at dinner in the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, to celebrate the birthday. There were 
humorous and spirited speeches, charming singing and amusing 
recitals. President Thomas K. Ober, Jr., was toastmaster. As 
customary, a committee from the branch, on the morning of the 
birthday, placed a wreath of ivy and geraniums on the statue of 
Dickens and Little Nell in Clarke Park. Arrangements are being made 
for entertaining the delegates to the sixth Inter-Branch Conference, 
to be held here May 26th. 


PLYMOUTH.—The fifteenth Annual Tiny Tim Tea and Treat 
was given by the Branch early in January, when 800 children drawn 
from the poorest homes were entertained. After. tea had been served 
a varied entertainment followed and the children were given an orange 
and some sweets or Christmas stockings and toys on leaving the building. 
It was a most successful and happy event, and the remark of a visitor 
who said “I never understood the Dickens spirit until to-day ” was 
proof thereof. 


ROCHESTER.—On January 16th, the ex-Presidents of the Rochester 
Fellowship, Mr. and Mrs. Evans Prall, gave their Annual New Year’s 
Party. Many of the guests dressed as Dickens characters, and a 
parade of these caused great fun and laughter. The room was 
beautifully decorated, and music, recitations and speeches were given at 
intervals. Supper was served at 8-30. The Mayor and Mayoress 
(Alderman and Mrs. Price) were present. His Worship spoke in 
admiration of Dickens. On February 2Ist, a brilliant lecture was 
given by Mr. Poirier, on ‘Master Realists—Dickens and Gissing.” 
It was a fine and stimulating achievement. There was a full room 
and breathless attention. A chorus of thanks and praise mingled 
with the discussion which followed. 


ST. PANCRAS.—The fourth Annual Christmas Party was held 
at the British Legion Hall on January 25th, and was a great success, 
both socially and financially, about 250 members and friends taking 
part. Mr. T. W. Hill took the chair at the January 9th meeting, 
when Mr. Arthur Stratton, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., gave us a most in- 
teresting talk on the Houses of the Tudor and Stuart periods, illus- 
trated by some splendid slides. On January 19th a Dickens ramble 
around Westminster was taken, and a visit made to the Greycoat 
Hospital. The February meeting was a debate “That St. Pancras 
had more influence on Dickens’s life and works than any other district,” 
Mr. S. J. Rust opening the debate in the affirmative, and Mr. T. W. 
Hill opposing. The branch was especially fortunate in having for its 
Chairman Mr. B. W. Matz; it hopes he will come again! After a 
very interesting debate Mr. Rust’s proposition was carried. On 
February 16th another Dickens ramble was taken into the City, from 
Thavies Inn to the Old Mansion House, where all had tea. These 
Dickens rambles, under the guidance of Mr. Rust, have been very well 
attended, and much appreciated. The Dramatic Section has been un- 
usually active lately, having given performances in aid of St. Andrew’s 
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Church, Gospel Oak (on February 11th), Kentish Town Congregational 
Church on February 28th, and St. John’s Athletic Club, Fitzroy Square, 
on March 15th. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—On December 10th readings from the works of 
Dickens were given by members of the Fellowship, interspersed by 
music by Miss E. Thorne, Mr. Reg. Fry and Mr. H. Essex. On 
January 14th a pageant of Dickens characters was a new venture. 
The experiment was a great success, and the audience thoroughly 
enjoyed the proceedings. The Birthday Celebrations was held, on 
on February 11th, when a Costume Supper and Dance were held. 
The dresses were exceptionally attractive. The Chairman of the 
Fellowship (Mr: A. C. Hallett) presided over a happy company at 
supper, and several toasts were honoured at the conclusion of the 
meal. Whist and dancing were excellent sources of amusement after 
supper. Book prizes for the best Dickensian costumes were awarded. 
The prize for the ladies was gained by Mrs. H. Essex as “ Mrs. 
Steerforth,’’ whilst Mr. H. Essex was the winner of the prize for 
gentlemen as ‘* Edward Chester.” 


SOUTHEND.—The past quarter has been one of considerable 
activity. On January 4th the Annual Dinner and Dance was held. 
About 200 members and their friends attended. Among the guests 
was Mr. Walter Dexter, who undertook the Immortal Toast. He 
interested the company with a concise outline of Dickens’s career, 
and concluded with an appeal on behalf of the Doughty Street Fund. 
Other speakers were Mr. A. Popham (President), Mr. H. E. Sames (a 
Vice-President), and Mr. Sienesi, who responded for the visitors. The 
week commencing January 14th was devoted to a dramatic performance 
of ‘‘ The House of Dombey,”’ adapted by Walter Dexter and Florence 
Teignmund Shore, at the New Palace Theatre, Westcliff. This 
registered another milestone in the histrionic activities of the Branch ; 
and the Hon. Treasurer was able to report that a balance on the right 
side had resulted. The work of Mrs. Grace Ashby (Edith Dombey), 
Arthur J. Bovey (Carker), H. E. Sames (Dombey), Fred Whisstock 
(Toots), Miss Blanche Nelson (Susan Nipper), Lillian Olley (Florence 
Dombey)—and, indeed, all the minor characters—elicited favourable 
comment. Mr, Lindsey Pope, who was responsible for the production. 
evinced a sound insight into the period and a keen attention to detail. 
No. little credit for the successful financial issue must be given to 
Mr. H. A. Atkins, Hon. Secretary, who, in addition to his arduous 
duties, portrayed one of the minor characters. A further dramatic 
performance was given on February 12th at St. Saviour’s Church, 
Westcliff, in aid of certain funds. The programme embraced short 
sketches from David Copperfield and Our Mutual Friend, interspersed 
by several solo items, to which Miss Blanche Nelson, Miss Doris Finch, 
Miss Kathleen Knight and Mr. Cecil Jordan contributed. As the 
services of the Branch are in wide demand for charity, other perform- 


ances of a similar nature are to be given before the conclusion of 
the winter season. 


WINNIPEG.—The Rey. Eber Crummy spoke at the December 
meeting on ‘ Dickens and Christmas.” The speaker analysed the 
Christmas spirit as conceived by Dickens, and exemplified in all of his 
books ; in his own definition, the whole list of novels could be called 
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Christmas books. Professor Frank Allen made the appeal for the 
Tiny Tim Fund, and a splendid response resulted. The Secretary 
announced the prize winners in the recent competition, a set of twenty- 
one questions on paper. Mrs. Flora Lindsay carried off the first. 
Miss Margaret Pildrem won the second, and Miss Helen Brown the 
third. For the January meeting, H. Gerald Wade gave a lantern 
lecture on ‘‘ Thackeray.’? The Council and past officers met at luncheon 
at Baroni’s on January 26th in honour of Dr. Jas. L. Hughes, Hon. 
Vice-President Toronto Branch, who gave an entertaining speech on 
his favourite subject, ‘Dickens as an Educator.” The Birthday 
Celebration was held at Baroni’s on the 7th, when 246 members sat 
down to dinner. The principal event was an address by J. Bruce 
Walker on “ Silas Wegg and the Dickensian.” The speaker dealt with 
the subject in a style at once humorous and deeply significant. There 
was a full attendance of: Officers. The toast to “The Immortal 
Memory ” was proposed by the President, who was in the chair. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS. 
‘The Kent of Dickens, by Walter Dexter, author of ‘‘ The London 
of Dickens.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. net. London: Cecil Palmer. 


A Tale of Two Cities. Readers Library Co., Ltd., cloth, 6d. 

Some Animal Characters in the Works of Charles Dickens, compiled 
by L. Hamilton. Leipzig: Velhagen and Klasing. 

References in Dickens’s Works io Rochester and Neighbourhood, by 
Leonard Miller. Bath: The Herald Office. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


“‘ Charles Dickens and America,” by Harold Spender. The Landmark, 
January. Letter from B. W. Matz, February. 

“Some Reflections on Dickens’s Works.” Liverpool Journal, 29th 
December, 1923. 

‘One of Squeers’s Pupils.” Daily Express, 18th January. 

“The French Dickens.” John o’ London's Weekly, 9th February. 

“An old Pupil of Mr. Squeers,” by B. W. Matz. TT. P.’s Weekly, 
9th February. 

“Women of Dickens’s Novels,” by Florence Player. Glasgow 
Herald, 7th February. 

“<The Successors of Charles Dickens,” by J. D. Beresford. Nation 
and Atheneum, 29th December. Letter from Alfred Ollivant, 5th 
January. 

“Why only Dickens ?” by Michael Sadlier. Nation and Athenceum, 
9th February. 

““Some Classics Re-read : TII.—Martin Chuzzlewit,’’ by Langdale 
Hirst. Great Thoughts, February. : 

‘Was Dickens Really a Great Novelist ” by W. K. L. Liverpool 
Weekly Post, 16th February. 

“Some Dickens Types: J.—The Landlady ; II.—The Lawyers,” 
by E. Beresford Chancellor, F.S.A. Nottingham Journal, 26th Februray 
and 5th March. 

« Dickens and Unitarianism.” Christian Life, 22nd March. 


” 
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DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


BALHAM— f 

April 11—Musical and Dramatic Evening. 

May 9—General Meeting. 

‘ At Balham Educational Settlement. 

BaTH— — J 

April 2—Readings and Discussions, ‘‘ A Tale of Two Cities.’ 

° In the Pump Room, 
BEDFORD— 

April 7—‘‘ Dickens’s Jews,’’ by L. M. Hawkins, M.A. 

: In the Reference Room, General Library. 
EAsTBOURNE— 

June 21—Annual Conference of the Dickens Fellowship. 
EDINBURGH— 

April 10—Annual General Meeting. 

At Gould Hall, at 8. 

HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON— 

April 5—Annual Dinner at Carr’s Restaurant, Strand. 
30—Annual General Meeting. Lecture: ‘‘ Dramatised Versions 

of Dickens’s Novels,’’ by Mr. W. Miller. 
At West Hackney Lecture Hall, Evering Road. 


” 


HuLtt— 
April 5—Public Pageant through the roads of Hull by Members in 
Dickensian Costume. Old Stage Coach. Driver, Tony 
Weller. : 
,, 11—Annual Meeting. 
LonpDon— 
April 16—In the Old Hall, Lincoln’ s Inn, 7 p.m., Annual Meeting and 
: Election of Officers ; 7-30, Recital “The Cricket on the 
Hearth,’’ Third Chirp (conclusion), by Miss Maud Grantham. 
Reading of the Competitive Essays and Award of Prizes. 
May 17—Ramble in the London of Dickens. 
June 6—Annual Pilgrimage. 
9—A Wreath will be placed on the Grave of Charles Dickens in 
Westminster Abbey. Members are requested to attend. 
21—Conference at Estbourne. 
Full particuiars of these meetings will appear in the Monthly — 
Circular to the -Members. 


” 


” 


MANCHESTER— 
April 4—Annua! Meeting and Social Evening. 
At Milton Buildings. 
NEw YorK— 
April 18—‘‘ Hard Times.’’ 
At National Aris Club. 
St. Pancras— 
April 9—Members’ Evening. Papers on ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop ” and 
Dramatic Sketches, at the Orphanage, Hampstead Road, 
at 8 p.m 
,,  12—Dickens Ramble in Highgate. Meet Highgate Tube Station 
at 3 p.m 
May 10—Ramble. Devonshire House, Bishopsgate. Meet at Liverpool 
Street (Underground) Station at 2- 30.. 
June 14—Ramble. Wren’s House, Hampton Court. Meet at Hampton 
Court Station at 3-30. . 
TORONTO— : 
April 10—‘‘ Oliver Twist,’’ by Messrs. Jones and Hatton. Elections. 
At Forresters’ Hall. 
WINNIPEG— 
April 9—Annual Meeting and Programme, 
At Science Building, corner Broadway and Osborne Street. 
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THE DICKENSIAN 


A Quarterly Magazine for Dickens Lovers 
and the Official Record of the Dickens Fellowship 


Von. XX. JULY 1924 No. 3 


WHEN FOUND— 


i hese fifty-fourth anniversary of the death of Charles Dickens was 
observed, as is customary, on the 9th June at Westminster Abbey, 
when wreaths of ivy and scarlet geraniums were placed on the grave. 
A representative party of Dickensians assembled at the Abbey, and 
was very kindly escorted by the Authorities to the grave, which 
had been specially reserved for the members. The day being a Bank 
Holiday, a large concourse of people assembled and almost filled the 
famous and historic Poets’ Corner. Wreaths were duly laid on the 
grave on behalf of the Dickens Fellowship, and of the Montreal and 
New York Branches. The proceedings terminated with a touching 
incident, when a small wreath was added by a little girl on behalf of 
the children lovers of Dickens. 
* * * * * 

The eighteenth Annual Conference of the Dickens Fellowship took — 
place at the Town Hall, Eastbourne, on June 21st last, and is reported 
fully elsewhere. Mr. W. Pett Ridge was elected the new President, 
and we hope to publish an article on him, with a portrait, in our next 
issue. Two new Vice-Presidents were added to the list: Mr. A. E. 
S. Smythe, of Toronto, as Canada’s representative in the place of the 
late Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith, and Professor William Miles, F.R.S.L. 
Mr. Smythe has been President of the Toronto Branch for four years, 
and is very prominent in the Dominion as a great student of Dickens. 
The present success of the Toronto Branch is mainly due to his 


influence. 
* * * * * 


Mr. Miles was for many years a Member of the Council, and has 
rendered much valuable service to the objects for which the Fellowship 
was founded. In order to help defray the cost of preparing and pro- 
ducing Braille type copies of the works of Dickens for the National 
Institution for the Blind, Mr. Miles gave, gratuitously, a number of 
Recitals in London, Liverpool, Manchester and Swansea. The Recitals 
were under the Patronage of Queen Alexandra, and realised nearly 
£700. Mr. Miles is one of the foremost exponents of Dickens, and 
during his forty years of public appearances, the works of the Novelist 
have always occupied a prominent place in his extensive repertoire— 
the Christmas Carol alone having been rendered by him upwards 
of 500 times—The Chimes, Dombey and Son, and David Copperfield 
following very closely. In his Dickens Recitals, Mr. Miles has not 
confined himself to the British Isles. In Canada and in the U.S.A, 
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his Recitals have been attended with like success, while on the Continent 
—in Paris and in many towns in Denmark—he has appeared before 
large audiences of English-speaking people. In the last named country, 
especially, his reputation has gained a firm footing, and his’ periodical 
visits are eagerly anticipated by the English-speaking Danes. 

* * * * * 


The Sixth Inter-Branch Conference of the American and Canadian 
Branches took place at Philadelphia on May 26th and 27th. A 
report of the proceedings appears on another page of this issue, written 
by Mr. J. K. Thompson, of the Philadelphia Branch, from which it 
will be gathered that not only a profitable time was spent, but a most 
enjoyable one too. Indeed, we understand that every function was a 
great success, due to the overwhelmingly hearty hospitality of the 
Philadelphia Branch, whose cordiality and goodwill was immensely 
appreciated by all the delegates and other visitors. 

* * * * * 

Miss Marie Corelli, who died on April 21st last, at her home in 
Stratford-on-Avon, had been a Vice-President of the Dickens Fellowship 
for many years. Although she took no active part in its work, she 
was keenly interested in it, and was a fervent admirer of Dickens. 
‘She did actually promise to be present at the first conference dinner 
which was held in Manchester in 1906, but when she was asked if she 
would propose the toast of the ‘‘ Immortal memory of Dickens” on 
the occasion, she wrote to Mr. Ley, who was the Hon. Secretary:— 


“She was very deeply touched by the great honour your letter 
proposes to me..... but I cannot possibly undertake such a task. 
Sarees I hope you will think leniently of me when I say that the 
cruelty and coarseness of the Press attacks upon me, my work, 
and my personality have been so brutal and cowardly in many respects 
that I, being only a woman, and not a very robust one, though I 
am a writer, cannot consent to expose myself to them more than I 
can possibly avoid. The Manchester Press, has, for three or four 
years, been steadily abusive of me—so please allow my presence 
alone to be sufficient at the dinner. They will find plenty of coarse 
vituperation for that fact alone ! Had I ever been made sensible 
of kindness—had the warm, generous spirit of Dickens himself ever 
warmed one soul to a generous act in my regard, that I could 
look back upon with gratitude, I should not have felt as I do now 
is 2 but I am too much hurt and pained by frequent and gratuitous 
insults and calumny to stand up before a gathering in which there 
will be many more enemies to me than friends, and speak for my 
beloved Dickens without breaking down.” 


To the great disappointment of all present, she did not turn up at 
the dinner, although she had booked a suite of rooms at one of the 
hotels, but sent a telegram apologising for non-attendance. 

* * & * * 


Mrs. EK. M. Ward, who has just published her “‘ Memories of Ninety 
Years,” had many opportunities of meeting Dickens. It was when 
she was a child of about eleven that she first saw him, and that was 
the beginning of a long and close friendship. She heard him read 
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over and over again, and he never failed to thrill her. She must have 
seen him act many times too, for her husband was associated with 
the novelist’s Strolling Players, and designed the card for the per- 
formances in aid of the Guild of Literature and Art. He also painted 
a picture of Dickens seated at his desk in the study at Tavistock House. 
Amongst the interesting stories she has to tell in her book is the 
following :— 


It was during a party at Charles Dickens’s house, in the supper 
room, that George Cruikshank and Dickens nearly came to blows. 
Cruikshank had at that time developed a mania for total abstinence, 
and seeing me about to sip a glass of wine, snatched the glass from 
me to dash it on the floor. I had never seen Dickens so angry. 
To Cruikshank he said: ‘‘ How dare you touch Mrs. Ward’s glass ? 
It is an unpardonable liberty. What do you mean ? Because 
someone you know was a drunkard for forty years, it is not for 
you to object to an innocent glass of sherry.” 

* * * * * 

The Boston Dickensians held their March and subsequent meetings 
in Parker House, which they will make the Headquarters of the Branch 
in future. No more appropriate meeting place could be found, and 
we are sure that all the members will appreciate the new quarters 
tremendously. We learn that while the hotel is modern in all its 
services and appointments, the management preserves the mid- 
Victorian character of rooms and furnishings. It has not been re- 
modelled and its atmosphere destroyed, as have so many fine old 
places. And the earnest Dickensian, knowing that it was for some 
time the home of Charles Dickens, will find real joy and inspiration 
within its walls. Readers need scarcely be reminded that it was at 
Parker House that Dickens stayed in 1867-68, and where he entertained 
his friends. It was there, too, that the dinner was held following ‘‘ The 
Great International Walking Match,” in which Dickens (the Gadshill 
Gasper), J. T. Fields (the Massachusetts Jemmy), J. R. Osgood 
(the Boston Bantam), and George Dolby (the Man of Ross), took 
part. The Boston Branch is, therefore, now located in a real Dickens 
atmosphere. 

* * * * * 

Apropos of Mr. Cuming Walters’s article on another page concerning 
what Dickens read and what books influenced him, we notice that a 
writer in Bailey's Magazine on B.S. Surtees, speaks of him as Dickens 
without melodrama, and goes on to say that he influenced Dickens, 
and was in turn influenced by him. “ Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities,” 
he says, led to Pickwick and Piekwick influenced Handley Cross. The 
former was the model Dickens transcended in Pickwick, which his 
publishers suggested on account of the popularity of the Surtees Sketches. 
We think the latter statement is probably true, but there it must 
end. There is nothing of Dickens about Surtees, and there certainly 
is nothing of Surtees about Dickens. 5 

* * * * 


There is in Shanghai, on the Bubbling Well Road, a grocer’s shop 
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bearing the name of Dombey and Son Limited. A correspondent to 
the ‘ Manchester City News” explains how this came about:— 


A Chinese grocer who catered to foreigners had a name which, 
when translated, sounded like Domba. Some one called him Dombey. 
That led an Englishman to refer to his firm jokingly as “‘ Dombey 
and Son.’”? The Chinese merchant scratched his head, as schemers in 
all nations do when their heads are invaded by titillating ideas. 
‘‘Dombey and Son” sound nice, mused the Chinese merchant. 
‘“‘Thankee good name. Thankee ploper numba one name. S’pose 
my takee name? Thankee good business. Can do.” And the 
merchant moved from a side street to Bubbling Well Road. He gave 
an order to a sign painter and, having incorporated himself, added 
** Limited ” to the name. So the Chinese merchant, knowing little 
or nothing of Dickens or of Dombey, hoisted a sign which Mr. Dombey 

- doubtless would rise up out of his fictitious grave and pay his fictitious 
fortune to see. Or if little Paul could see it, perhaps he would 
clap his hands and say to Florence that that was what the wild 
waves were telling him. 

* * * * * 
The Bibliophile Society of Boston announced to its members the 
early publication ‘‘ of a volume which gives promise of occupying a 

' distinctive place in Dickens literature, viz., ‘ Dickens in Cartoon and 

Caricature.’’’ The work was compiled by the late William Glyde 

Wilkins, who died before its publication could be undertaken. The MS. 

and all the photographs were then placed in the hands of Mr. B. W. 

Matz, who cheerfully undertook to edit, annotate, and arrange the 

material for press, and to write an introduction to the volume. It 
will be printed on Holland paper, will contain about 250 pages of 
letterpress and sixty-one full-page illustrations reproduced by gelatine 
process. Only a sufficient number of copies will be issued to fill 
members’ subscription orders in advance, and the estimated cost 
will be twenty-six dollars a copy. 
* * x * * 

Richard Dehan’s new novel, “‘ The Pipes of the Market Place,” is 

a really delightful book, thoroughly deserving the plaudits of critics 

who have described it as being Dickensian in spirit and feeling. Mr. 

Arthur Waugh, reviewing it in ‘‘ The Daily Telegraph,” speaking of 

the Christmas dinner described in it, asked “ Was there ever such a 

feast of Dickensian sentiment since Boz himself died, and it ceased 

to snow for ever upon Christmas Day ?”’ The book is, he considers, “‘ a 

gigantesque survival from the Dickensian tradition, true to the old 
and honourable standards of ‘The Inimitable Boz’ in everything 
but the final sentimentality of a happy ending.” 

* Hevea * * 


We are informed by ‘‘ The Daily Chronicle” that “a bowl, said 
to be used by Charles Dickens, and to be the very one referred to in 
the famous porridge incident in Oliver Twist, is shortly to be placed 
on exhibition at the Southwark Central Library, Walworth Road.” 
We wonder on what authority it is said to have been used by Charles 
Dickens, and what circumstances made it possible for him to use it 2 
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The ardent Dickensian is often sneered at for his enthusiasm, but my 
word ! this, by comparison, leaves them standing still. 
* * * * * 

There is an exhibition at Wembley which will interest our readers. 
Messrs. Day and Martin, of Blacking fame, have a stand there repre- 
senting the old ‘‘ White Hart” Inn of the Borough, and they have 
set apart special space for a Dickens Exhibition. This comprises 
Dickens portraits and pictures, relics and curios, and various other 
items of Dickensiana, including some associated with the immortal 
Sam and the Inn where Mr Pickwick first discovered him cleaning 
boots. The whole is tastefully set out in the interior of the scenic 
setting of the Inn, for the visitor readily to view them. 

* * * * * 

There is a continued demand for short sketches and plays from 
Dickens which can be easily staged and performed by Branches of 
the Fellowship. Those who are searching for such plays will be pleased 
to hear that Mr. Cecil Palmer is publishing in a few weeks time a 
volume entitled ‘‘ Scenes from Dickens: Trials, Sketches and Plays,”’ 
compiled by J. E. Jones. The contents of this volume have been 
written by various hands, and passed the test of actual performance 
by the Dickens Fellowship Players of Toronto during the past few 
years. They have now been collected in one volume by Mr. J. E. 
Jones, and should find as great favour here as they have done in 
Canada. ; 

* * * * ae 

Mr. C. G. Harper has a very interesting chapter on “‘ London Door 
Knockers ” in his interesting book ‘‘ More Queer Things about London,” 
in the course of which he refers to the knocker that once adorned No. 
8 Craven Street, Strand, and which was always spoken of as that des- 
cribed by Dickens in A Christmas Carol that caused so much alarm 
to Scrooge by turning into the face of Jacob Marley. We do not 
know on what authority the original statement was made, but Mr. 
Harper says definitely and cryptically that it was not Scrooge’s knocker. 
He does not argue about it, he just says it wasn’t. Well, he may be 
right. Yet when a thing becomes traditionally accepted as fact, it 
requires something more than a bare denial to explode the idea. We 
are not disposed to give up a pet theory as easily as that. Something 
more than a negative monosyllable is needed. Why isn’t it Scrooge’s 
knocker anyway ? 

* * * * * 

Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Co. have sent us a copy of their handy 
little volume entitled “Old London City,” by L. and A. Russan, 
whose companion book on the “ Historic Streets of London” we 
noticed at the time of its publication. The present volume, although 
it has no direct appeal to Dickensians as such, will interest our readers 
nevertheless, for all Dickens lovers are London lovers too. It. deals 
with many subjects, including Old London Street Cries and Ballads, 
Ancient Signs, the City Churches, the Livery Companies, the Old 
Walls and Gates, Bridges, and gives short biographies of London’s 
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prominent citizens. All the information is given in a succinct form for 
convenient reference, and the book, which is well illustrated from old 
prints, will slip easily into the pocket. 

* * * * ~ 

As owners of the house No. 247 Hampstead Road, N.W., the London, 
Midland and Scottish Railway Company have been approached by the 
St. Pancras Antiquarian Society, who wish to place upon its walls 
a commemorative tablet recording the fact that it was once a school 
which Charles Dickens attended. The company has, of course, acceded 
to the request. The inscription upon the tablet will read: “ This is 
the school house where Charles Dickens was educated, 1825—27.”’ 

* x * > * 

The news that Child’s Bank is to lose its identity by amalgamation 
with Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, Holt and Co. is really sad news. Child’s 
Bank, as every Dickensian likes to believe, was the original of Tellson’s 
in A Tale of Two Cities, and no reader ever forgets Dickens’s vivid 
picture of it or the whimsical method he adopted in describing it and 
its occupants. 

* * * * * 

A link with the days of Charles Dickens has been broken by the 
death, in April last, of Mrs. Alice Barnard, widow of the late Fred 
Barnard, who illustrated the ‘‘ Household ”’ Edition of Dickens’s works, 
and, in the early eighties, published his fine and popular series of 
“* Character Sketches from Dickens.” Mrs. Barnard was a niece of 
Michael Faraday, being a daughter of Mr. James Faraday, brother 
of the scientist. Fred Barnard was a nephew of Michael Faraday. 

* * ~ * * 

The following cutting from a newspaper not mentioned has been 
sent to us by a member abroad :— 

Ha, Ha, Ha, On, Don’t Saran! Ha, Ha, Ha, On, 
WE SHALL JUST DIE LAUGHING! Ha, Ha, Ha! 

Dear R. H. L.—I just love Dickens ! He is so funny. Many a 
night I have laughed myself to sleep over ‘‘ Vanity Fair.” Especially 
that scene between Uncle Toby and Elsie Dinsmore, I forget the page, 
but you know, she says ‘‘ Will you be kind enough to stop a minute”® ? 
and he replies “‘I am kind enough, but I am not strong enough.” 
Oh, I think Dickens is so funny ! ELizaABETH SARAH. 

* * * * * 

The freehold of the house, 13 Johnson Street, where Charles Dickens 
lived in his early years, has been presented to the David Copperfield 
Library, Somers Town, trustees, in memory of Alderman A. Davies. 

* 4 * * 

Sir A. W. Ward, the Cambridge professor, who died last month, 
was best known to Dickensians by his excellent book on Dickens 
in the Englishmen of Letters Series. 

* + * * * 

Owing to lack of space we are compelled to hold over the review of 
Mr. Beresford Chancellor’s book ‘“‘ The London of Charles Dickens ”’ 
and of Mr. Gordon Maxwell’s ‘‘ The Authors’ Thames” to our next 
issue, Tue Epiror. 
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CHRISTOPHER HUFFAM 
CHARLES DICKENS’S GODFATHER 
By B. W. MATZ 
i 


WW SEN the entry of the baptism of Charles Dickens was made 
in the register of St. Mary’s Parish Church of Portsea, his 
third Christian name was erroneously spelled Huffham. The date 
was the 4th of March, 1812, and the entry reads as follows :— 


CHARLES JOHN HUFFHAM, &. of John and 
Elizabeth Dickens. 


John Forster, in his biography of the novelist, quotes the above 
from the register, and in commenting on the third name he says, 
“on the very rare occasions when he (Dickens) subscribed that 
name, he wrote Huffam,” inferring thereby that the novelist made 
a mistake in so doing. This, however, was not the case. It was 
the person who made the entry who was wrong, not Dickens. 

A good deal of curiosity has frequently been evinced as to why 
the name of Huffam was bestowed upon Dickens. The explanation 
is that it was given him in honour of his godfather, Christopher 
Huffam, who was an old friend of his father and a Rigger to His 
Majesty’s Navy, carrying on business at Limehouse. It may also 
be mentioned here that the name Charles was after his grandfather, 
and John after his father. ‘ 

We believe it was a long time before the correct spelling of 
Huffam’s name was discovered, or who he was. Forster has very 
little to say about him, and whenever he mentions his name he 
incorrectly spells it. Christopher Huffam, no doubt, became acquainted 
with John Dickens during the time the latter was in the Navy 
pay-office, and it is very clear that the boy Dickens and his 
godfather soon became very good friends, and that Huffam took the 
personal interest in his godson which is becoming in a godfather 
who realises seriously the responsibility he has taken upon himself. 

After the family had removed to London, and as the child grew 
into a lad, this friendship ripened, as is shown by the recorded fact 
that the visits made by young Charles from the Bayham Street house 
were chiefly to connexions of the family. One of these was his 
mother’s elder brother, and the other his godfather, who, we are told, 
« was kind to his godchild.” 

Christopher Huffam lived at the time at No. 5 (formerly No. 12) 
Church Row, Limehouse, and we can imagine the lad starting off 
in high glee in anticipation of the delight he would experience in 
roaming round the fascinating neighbourhood of the river, with its 
boats and boatmen, and everything connected with them. 

Forster tells us that “it was always a good treat for him to go 
to Mr. Huffham’s, and the London night-sights as he returned home 


were a perpetual joy and marvel. Here, too, the comic-singing 
K 
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accomplishment was brought into play so greatly to the admiration 
of one of the godfather’s guests, an honest boat-builder, that he 
pronounced the little lad to be a ‘ progidy.’ fa ' 

Although the references to Christopher Huffam by Dickens’s 
biographer are very brief, we may assume that between the days 
at Portsea and those when the family came to London, the boy and 
his godfather must have become closer friends, leading eventually 
to those enjoyable times down Limehouse way, which Dickens looked 
forward to with pleasurable anticipation. Advantage was to have 
been taken of this companionship when Mrs. Dickens determined to 
open a school, for we are told that the godfather’s Indian connexion 
was to be depended upon for pupils, the argument being that persons 
in the East Indies always sent their children home to be educated, 
and why not to Mrs. Dickens’s school? But, as we know, nothing 
came of the school, and so Christopher Huffam’s expected assistance 
was never apparently called for. 

There is little else on record concerning Huffam’s association with 
Dickens, but evidence is found in the novelist’s writings that his 
visits to Limehouse were not merely a pleasure but an education too, 
for the knowledge he evinced of the district in Our Mutual Friend, 
many scenes of which are laid near Church Row where Hufiam lived, 
was no doubt inspired by the recollection of those early days when 
he learned all about riggers and masts, block-makers and hoat-builders, 
sails, lofts and what not. Dombey and Son and Great Erpectations 
show evidence of this too. His godfather was long dead when these 
books were written, but the novelist’s boyish associations with the 
district were not likely to have been forgotten when, in later years, 
he sought there for local colour for certain of his books. Indeed, 
the memory of those early days may have been the cause of his 
further search. 

By the way, there used to be, on the Surrey side of the river, a 
stave-yard known as “ Huffam’s Stave-yard,” and the author of 
“A Pilgrim from Chicago” suggests that it belonged to Christopher 
Huffam, and that Dickens, asa lad, was made free of it by his godfather, 
and told all about the neighbourhood as they wandered about, which 
accounts for his being so well acquainted with Jacob’s Island. Be 
that as it may, there can be no question about Christopher Huffam 
being responsible for Dickens’s first introduction to that part of the 
river. 


Il. 


At this time Christopher Huffam was in partnership with his 
brother William, and their business was styled “ Riggers to His 
Majesty’s Navy,” and situated somewhere in Limehouse Hole. 
They were reputed to be wealthy men with wide interests in the 
Kast. We hear nothing, however, of William in connection with 
these visits, nor do we hear anything of Christopher during Dickens’s 
youth and early manhood. But it cannot be conceived that the 
friendship which had been so intimate up to then was ever broken 
off, or that Christopher Huffam ceased to be interested in his godson 
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when he became a famous man. Dickens had published the first 
four of his books when his godfather died in 1839, and if we 
know anything of responsible godfathers, the pride of Dickens’s 
must have known no bounds. Yet it is a little strange that no 
mention is made of him by the novelist during his early success as 
an author. : 

Dickensians have been trying for years to discover a portrait of 
Dickens’s godfather, but it was not until recently that one was 
brought to light and published in “ The Sphere.” By the courtesy 
of the Editor we are able to reproduce it in our pages. Accompanying 
the portrait in that paper were some valuable notes concerning the 
ancestry of the Hufiams, supplied by one 
of the present members of the family, which 
will be of interest to our readers. From 
these notes we are permitted to quote the 
- following :— 


“In ‘A Forgotten Past’ (Suckling), 
and in Hasted’s ‘ Kent,’ we see that the 
family of Hougham derives its name 
from the Manor of Hougham, near Dover, 
and was of great antiquity, and large 
possessions in the county of Kent. 
Richard de Hougham was Prior of Dover, 
A.D. 1350, and Robert de Hougham was 
present with Richard I. at the siege of St. 
John d’Acre in Palestine. Traces of the 

‘family are found in many places in East 
Kent, and we find it spelt in many 
forms—Hougham, Huffam, Hufham— 
sometimes different spellings appearing on 
one tomb. Two of the family are buried 
in St. Martin’s Church, Canterbury. 

“‘ Sandwich and Ash are rich in history 
of the family. To this day every Sunday 
morning bread is given to the poor of the ee 
parish of St. Mary’s, Sandwich, in accord- 5 CHUKCH ROW 
ance with the will of Solomon Hougham, 
who died in 1694. 

“Tracing the records of this family through the centuries, it 
is seen that in 1617 they were engaged as merchant adventurers, 
acquiring good fortunes in the East, and later as ‘riggers’ to their 
Sovereign. It was in this last capacity that the father of Christopher 
Huffam rigged a man-o’-war in one day, and so pleased his Sovereign 
that he stood sponsor to his son (Christopher’s younger brother), 
who was christened William Henry, after Prince William Henry,- 
afterwards King William IV.” 


II. 


Christopher and his brother William Henry followed the calling of 
their father, and were, at Dickens’s birth, well-to-do and influential 
jn their profession. Christopher was born on the 23rd of August, 
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1771, and died, as we have noted, in 1839, the year that Nicholas 
Nickleby was being eagerly read. 

We do not know if Dickens based any of his characters on his god- 
father, but it is interesting to note that two of them bear his Christian 
name—Christopher Nubbles and Christopher Casby—whilst the 
head waiter at the London Coffee House in “‘ Somebody’s Luggage ” 
was called Christopher. 

Limehouse has more than one notable Dickens landmark, some 
perhaps conjectural, others real. But No. 5 Church Row, which, it is 
known, Dickens was so fond of as a lad, and where he journeyed to 
many a time to visit his godfather, in whose company he roamed 
around the district, and learned much of its people and pursuits, is 
not the least interesting of them all. 

It is due to Mr. T. W. Tyrrell to state here that Huffam’s house 
was first discovered by him through his indefatigable search of the 
rate books, and we are indebted to him for permission to use his photo- 
graph of the house. 


DICKENS PARALLELS 
By J. CUMING WALTERS 


3 bees April issue of The Dickensian contains a number of very 
interesting and suggestive references to coincidences between 
Dickens and other authors. The subject is one that might profitably 
be pursued, especially as it is likely to throw valnable light on Dickens’s 
reading. But it would be advisable for those who write on this subject: 
to make sure of their facts. Thus, Mr. T. Quintrell reproduces the 
story of the buttered muffins from Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson,” 
and complacently observes that he has “ never seen this story referred 
to in connection with Sam Weller’s crumpet story,” and he thinks 
“the circumstance may be of peculiar interest to Dickensians.” IL 
quite agree, and in my “ Phases of Dickens,’ page 67, published in 
1911, printed it in full, together with a number of other Johnsonian 
parallels (pp. 63-70). I dislike referring to my own work, but may 
I also add that in this same volume I anticipated G. St. J. O. B. in 
my references to some of the literary allusions in David Copperfield. 
In fact my chapter on “ Dickens’s Library” (pp. 45-75), covers a 
fairly large field, and before other people make their “ discoveries ”” 
it might be worth their attention. 

It is one of my Dickensian hobbies to trace Dickens’s quotations, 
allusions, and his conscious or unconscious repetitions from other 
writers. Each of my volumes contains marginal notes on this subject, 
and some day—but no! I make no promises. 

Let me, however, say that I think Dickens was indebted to Oliver 


Goldsmith more than most people think. Here are a few casual 
notes :— 


Compare the professed ‘‘ man-hater”? and secret philanthropist 
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in “The Man in Black”? with the benevolent old bachelor in The 
Old Curiosity Shop; they are twin brethren. 

Compare half a dozen passages in “The Strolling Player” with 
half a dozen passages relating to Mr. Wopsle. 

Compare the history and experiences of ‘‘ The Disabled Soldier ” 
with certain experiences of Will Fern. 

Find out what Dickens character resembles Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Decayed 
Beau,” with his make-believe and exaggerations. 

Refer to “The Clubbist ” for several Dick Swiveller parallels. 

How many times does Goldsmith refer to “choice spirits ” in the 
Swiveller vein? It is worth noting. 


By the way, Goldsmith, like Dickens, named two of his characters 
“Tibbs” and “ Twist ’—not important, but just worth a reference. 


Note the likeness between Mrs. Nickleby and Mrs. Hardcastle 
in ‘“‘She Stoops to Conquer.” 

“He grew sick of this miserable life where we do nothing but 
eat and grow hungry, dress and undress, get up and lie down” 
(‘The Good-natured Man”). What Dickens character made the 
same complaint ? 

What Dickens character does Mr. Lofty resemble ? 


I leave these questions for others to answer in order to induce them 
to go to the Goldsmith volumes direct. 

If Goldsmith does not suffice in the way of suggestion, turn to 
Addison. I am not going to give away my secrets at present, and 
therefore I will cite only one passage. Who does not remember how 
Chadband kept his debtor and creditor account with his Maker, and 
struck a balance ? 

Well, here is Sir Andrew Freeport’s remark on the same useful 
problem : ‘‘ You must know, my good friend, I am so used to consider 
myself as creditor and debtor that I often state my accounts after 
the same manner with regard to heaven and my own soul..... though 
I am very well satisfied that it is not in my power to balance accounts 
with my Maker.” Chadband held the contrary opinion, but the idea 
is the same in both cases, and the very language is echoed. 

That Dickens was a diligent reader of the “ Essays of Ela” I am 

uite convinced. You will find the character of Mr. Wemmick outlined 
in “ The South Sea House,” and that of Dr. Mell in “‘ Oxford in the 
Vacation ’—the latter is particularly striking. The essay on “ The 
Old Benchers of the Inner Temple ” recalls much in Bleak. House, 
and Sydney Carton and his master can be distinctly traced in the same 
pages (see the sketch of the legal jackal, Lovel). Dickens’s “ May 
Day ” should always be read in conjunction with Lamb’s “ Chimney 
Sweepers.” The essay on “Poor Relations” is packed with hints 
which Dickens seems to have used in his own way. And if Captain 
Jackson was not a blood relation of Captain Cuttle’s, then I do not 
understand the law of affinity. ; 

I have written these hurried lines not to settle anything, but to 
set others investigating. After all, do we really know yet what Dickens 
read, and what use he made of his reading ! 
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ESTHER SUMMERSON—AN IDEAL 
By KATE WOODFIELD 


V HEN one sets out to write an appreciation of such a wonderful 

character as Esther Summerson, it is a little difficult to know 
where to commence, and what to say first. That she was indeed 
a very wonderful person is undoubtedly proved by a careful study 
of her character throughout the book. Unfortunately, one does 
not often come across such wholehearted unselfishness and kindness 
for others, but there are people in the world nowadays, rare though 
they may be, who spend their best endeavours in the loving service 
»f others, and in doing what they can to make others happy. Would 
there were more of them, for this poor old world would then be a 
better and happier place ! 

When we remember the circumstances of Esther’s birth and her 
upbringing by her stern aunt and godmother, one even then feels 
exceedingly sorry for the lonely little orphan; and one’s sympathy 
-goes out to her doubly when, on her birthday, she learns the sad 
history of her birth. We can heartily commend her for her resolu- 
tion to strive as she grew up “To be industrious, contented and 
kind-hearted, and to do some good to some one, and win some love 
for myself if I could.”” And cold and stern though she was, her aunt. 
no doubt helped Esther to this ideal by the suggestions and her 
manner in doing so, which she made on Esther’s birthday. 

_If one reads the book carefully, one can see that this splendid 
resolution of hers dominates the whole of her future life, with what. 
results are best observed from the pages of Bleak House. . 

On the death of her aunt, when Esther was sent by her Guardian 
John Jarndyce, to ‘‘ Greenleaf,’ to complete her education, she seems 
to have had opportunities there of carrying her resolution into real 
and tangible practice, and one can say at once how willingly she 
seized every chance to help others, and how nobly she carried out 
her duties, always feeling a special liking for any little girl lonely 
and sorrowful. ‘‘ A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind,” and 
indeed, Esther understood, as perhaps few of us can ever do. And 
how, by her sympathy, the splendid way in which she carried out 
her various duties, and above all, her sweet temper, she gradually 
endeared herself to all those around her at ‘ Greenleaf,’’ is amply 
testified by their grief at parting with her, and by the gifts and good 
wishes which were showered on her on her departure. It is no 
wonder that she sheds tears of joy and happiness, for she begins to: 
see that some people at any rate do care for the poor, lonely orphan 
girl, and she takes fresh heart, as it were, and goes on with renewed 
hope for the future. 

And then, when she becomes the happy inmate of her Guardian’s. 
house, her unselfish ideas and instincts have such a wonderful chance 
of fulfilment that it is no wonder that with a disposition like Esther’s 
she should step into such a happy, busy, loving life of work among 
those of whom she was rapidly becoming very fond. Even if she were 
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not loving and unselfish in the first place, I should say, without any 
hesitation, that the example ever before her of her Guardian’s 
generosity and kindness would have been sufficient for a girl with 
less observation than Esther’s to have been anxious and aspiring 
enough to try in some small way to emulate him. He was such a 
genial, pleasant man, and was always doing good turns to others, and 
“ helping lame dogs over stiles,” particularly those poorer than himself 
(but always by stealth, be it noted, if it were at all possible !), that one 
might almost have expected Esther to become inspired with the idea 
of copying her Guardian ; for she owed him so much and was always 
most anxious to please him, and to show her gratitude. But having 
the disposition, and the seed, one might almost say, of so splendid 
a character, it is no surprise to find her growing more and more con- 
tented and happy and useful as the days go by. 

A critic has said that Esther Summerson was a fool, but I cannot 
see how anybody, even the most prejudiced, could term her a fool, 
unless he were a most selfish and tyrannical individual himself. I 
could imagine then that such a person (if he exists) would think it 
foolish of Esther to devote so much of her time in helping those areund 
her, exercising every effort to please her Guardian, being loving and 
cheerful to all, and ever ready to do a good turn, no matter how lowly 
the person might be. Witness her kindness to poor Jo, to the brick- 
maker’s wife, and to Charley. And particularly her loving care in 
nursing Charley through her illness. Were these the actsofafool? Her 
care of Charley was amply repaid (though I am certain that Esther 
never once thought of any repayment for any little act of hers to 
another !) when Charley nursed Esther with kind attention and 
care when she in turn was laid low by the same illness. Esther 
was most certainly not a fool when she did these things! As to 
the suggestion that Esther’s was an “ unreal’ character, much the 
same reasons can be given to refute this criticism as I applied to the 
statement that she was a fool. She might, perhaps, be a little unreal 
to some people, because they may have been unfortunate enough 
not to have seen or known anybody so full of kindness and so anxious 
to assist others. But there are such people alive to-day, though they 
may be few and far between, and one could wish for many more of them. 
I can hope for nothing better myself than to try to follow Esther’s 
example, and to wish also that many, many of the young girls of 
to-day would strive to imitate her also. 

And later, when Esther accepted her Guardian’s offer to become 
the Mistress of Bleak House, she cannot be blamed, for she had 
every reason to believe that any feeling that Allan Woodcourt may 
have had for her was long since dead, and there was, therefore, no 
reason why she should not accept the offer and make her Guardian 
happy, and thus continue in her useful sphere of life, where she was 
perfectly contented. If later on she found that her own feelings 
for Allan were not quite dead, who can blame her? There are 
plenty of people who make similar mistakes, and not always with such 
loving thoughts for others. 
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But when at the end of the story we find her Guardian has pene- 
trated her secret, as well as Allan’s, and how he plans everything 
for their happiness in his usual thoughtful and generous way, one 
cannot help feeling delighted, for there is not the slightest doubt 
about the pleasure and happiness it gives him to plan such a 
lovely surprise. And certainly her Guardian is contented in their 
happiness. 

If the world would only try to follow the principles of such people 
as John Jarndyce, Esther Summerson and Allan Woodcourt, to 
mention only three, it would be a much happier place, and there would 
no doubt be less strife and warfare in all directions. If people would 
only read and appreciate more the works of Charles Dickens they 
would find this spirit of love, sympathy and usefulness so deeply 
engendered in so many of the characters throughout his books that 
they would see more clearly the wisdom of emulating them. Let us 
trust this is not a vain hope ! 


SOME CURIOUS ERRORS IN “BARNABY RUDGE” 
By J. M. STUART-YOUNG 


I HAVE just laid aside this volume, after the *teenth perusal. It 
4+ happens to be my first love, and, therefore, the most cherished of 
all Dickens’s works. So far as I can recall, I read it before I was 
ten; and I still feel the old thrill of wonderment and delight when 
I discover Simon Tappertit engaged in ‘‘ masonic ’’ mysteries. 

Three years ago I called the attention of Dickensians to that re- 
markable error in Barnaby Rudge, which occurs in Chapter the Twenty- 
fourth. Sim is calling upon Mr. John Chester. The latter is still 
in bed, but Sim identifies him by— 

Se Srety looking very hard at his nightcap..... ‘You needn’t 
pull it off, Sir, thank you. I observe E.C. from here. We will take 
the rest for granted.’ ” 

The rest which we are fain to take for granted is that Dickens 
(at this stage of his story indefinite on many points), had not yet. 
settled upon a Christian name for Mr. Chester. Mentally he was 
referring to him as Mr. Edward (Senior), whereas his puppet eventually 
became “ Sir John.” 

Here are a few more curious errors, culled while making the recent 
examination of my old favourite. 

In Chapter the Sixteenth, the Master is describing the vagabondage 
of the murderer, Rudge: “ Next night when he had eat his poor 
meal voraciously ..... ? 

I have referred to another edition to confirm the text. The sen- 
tence should obviously read “ eaten ’—a slip of grammar on the part 
of one whose style is generally beyond reproach. 

In Chapter the Fifty-second, we read: ‘‘He ordered some rum 
and milk to be served; and upon that innocent beverage and some 
biscuits his and cheese made a pretty hearty meal.” 
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The word “his” after biscuit is quite superfluous : it means 
nothing. 

I have referred to three several editions, and find it in the text 
of them all. How can such a printer’s error have been overlooked 
for four generations ? 

In Chapter the Fifty-eighth, we are told of Barnaby’s trial: “ In 
the same unbroken order they arrived at Bow Street, followed 
and beset on all sides by a crowd which was continually in- 
creasing. Here he was placed before a blind gentleman, and asked 
i he wished to say anything? Not he! What had he to tell 
them os... ‘ 

There is no reason why this magistrate should have been blind. 
The circumstances do not demand such a condition, as Barnaby was 
afterwards tried by judges who had all their senses about them. 
The reader is left to surmise what could have been at the back of 
Dickens’s mind, in thus pointedly calling attention to the magistrate’s 
infirmity ? * 

In Chapter the Sixty-second, we are given a psychological reason 
for Barnaby having been born with a smear of blood upon his wrist. 
The murderer is speaking— 

‘When I stooped to raise her, did she not thrust me back with a 
force that cast me off as if I had been a child, staining the hand with 
which she had clasped my wrist .....- . : 

Dickens was scientifically wrong here. The murderer should have 
left the mark of his bloody hand upon the wrist of his wife. There 
would then have been the pre-natal cause of the effect described : 
viz: a blood-coloured scar on the wrist of the unborn child. 

And now I have a most curious revelation to make. In Chapter 
the Sixty-ninth, we are shown the hangman, Dennis, re-furbished 
after his. pilferings among the rioters— 

ni His shoes were newly greased, and ornamented with a 
pair of rusty iron buckles; the pack-thread at his knees had been 
renewed ; and where he wanted buttons, he wore pins. Altogether, 
he had something the look of a tipstaff.” 

The graphic description just quoted is preceded by the remark : 
“On his hands (he wore) great leather gloves, such as a gardener ight 
wear in following his trade.” 

The italics are mine. I will give the reason in a moment. 

In Chapter the Seventy-third, we meet this eloquent passage :— 

“ But the moon came up in all her gentle glory, and the stars looked 
out; and through the small compass of the grated window....-- the 
face of Heaven shone bright and beautiful.” 

It is over twenty years since I read Oscar Wilde’s “ Ballad of 
Reading Gaol.” I recall that I was instantly struck by the stanza 
which describes : 

“The hangman with his gardener’ s gloves.” 


3 Mow Ss 


{s Was not Dickens referring to Sir John Fielding, the blind magistrate 
who sat at Bow Street at the time ?—Ed. ] 
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While visiting Reading Gaol, for a Memoir of Oscar Wilde which 
appeared in the English Illustrated Magazine, | made the enquiry : 
whether it was usual for the hangman to wear gloves ? 

In direct opposition to Oscar Wilde’s text, I discovered that the 
hangman needs to have his hands remarkably free while performing 
the last dreadful offices of his employment. 

The keynote, however, did not occur-to me, until I re-absorbed 
the second Dickens text, which I have quoted. It seems to me to 
be almost perfectly reflected (though in the negative sense) by the 
Ballad stanza : 


‘* With bars they blot the gracious moon, 
And hide the goodly sun ; 

And they do well to hide their hell, 
For in it things are done , 

That Son of God nor Son of Man 
Ever should look upon !” 


I have made a courteous request for information of the reading 
matter supplied to “ C.3.3.” during the summer of 1895. The fact 
is revealed that Oscar Wilde had the loan of “ Barnaby Rudge” 
‘ during the third month of his incarceration at Reading. 

Thus has the genius of a Great Man Dead reacted upon the creative 
thought of another humanist—now, alas ! also dead. 

One other error on the part of the Master has impressed me, be- 
cause it may or may not have been intentional. In Chapter the 
Kighty-first is described the bitter quarrel between Haredale and 
Chester. Preceding the duel, Haredale utters this vehement accusation : 

elas aictl Yo 23 In your every look, and word, and gesture, you tell me 
that this was not your act. I tell you that it was, and that you 
tampered with the man I speak of (Gashford), and with your wretched 
son—whom God forgive !—to do this deed... .. . 6 ; 

Quite clearly Haredale is referring to Chester’s illegitimate son, 
Ostler Hugh, of the Maypole. Yet, on the next page, Sir John Chester 
chooses deliberately to misread his opponent’s words : 

“You said my ‘ wretched son,’ I think? ..... Poor fool! The 
dupe of such a shallow knave—trapped into marriage by such an uncle 
and such a niece—he well deserves your pity ! ” 

It is evident to the reader that Sir John refers to his only legitimate 
son, Edward Chester, the lover of Haredale’s niece, Emma Haredale. 

As I have already intimated, this may not have been a blunder 
on the part of Dickens, so much as a skilful test of the reader’s at- 
tention. 

In conclusion, let me remark that I yield to no one in my keen 
admiration of Charles Dickens. 

Running comments upon his novels are proofs only that one has 
been on the alert to learn something helpful from the perennially 
youthful pages of the creator of Micawber, Gargery, Pickwick, Pecksniff 
and a host of others. To my mind—a reader of both for over thirty 
years—Dickens ranks second only to Shakespeare ! 
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THE TOPOGRAPHY OF “GREAT EXPECTATIONS” 


By W. LAURENCE GADD 
I. 


1 a lecture read for me at Lincoln’s Inn Old Hall on March 19th, 
I essayed to trace out the various features of the marsh country 
described in Great Expectations. The theories advanced, except 
that dealing with the original of Joe Gargery’s forge, I believe were 
new to most Dickensians, although en article of mine on “ The lonely 
Church on the Marshes” was published in The Dickensian some 
' fifteen years since. 
_ My principal contentions were that the Church and Village described 
in the book are not at Cooling, as hitherto supposed, but that the 
Church on the Marshes is St. Mary’s at Lower Higham, and the 
Village of Lower Higham, one mile from this Church, is the original 
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of Pip’s Village. I also showed that the Riverside Inn to which 
Magwitch was rowed from London, with the object of getting him 
out of the country, was not the “ Ship and Lobster ”’ at Gravesend, 
but the “Lobster Smack” Inn at Hole Haven, on Canvey Island. - 
Other minor features, the positions of which I have traced, are the 
Hulks or prison ships, the lime-kiln and sluice-house, the beacon 
which looked “ like an unhooped cask on a pole ” and one or two other 
features described in the book. 

I have reason to believe that my theories regarding the Riverside 
Inn and the minor features mentioned above have been accepted 
by several leading Dickens topographists, but the most important 
theory, relating to the Church and Village, has been received with 
some criticism, chiefly, I think, from a reluctance to abandon old 
beliefs. 

All the previous writers on the subject seem to have taken for 
granted that the scene of Pip’s first meeting with the Convict was 
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Cooling Churchyard, and that the adjoining Village of Cooling must 
be Pip’s Village, solely on the authority of John Forster, 

Forster said, ‘It is strange, as I transcribe the words, with what 
wonderful vividness they bring back the very spot on which we stood 
when he said he meant to make it the scene of the opening of his 
story—Cooling Castle ruins and the desolate Church lying out among 
the marshes seven miles from Gadshill.”’ This has been taken to 
be a definite statement that Dickens did make Cooling Churchyard 
the scene of the opening chapter and the pivot of the story, but 
Forster only said it was the author's intention to do so, and the 
important feature of the Castle ruins which Dickens also intended 
to utilize, but never mentioned, is conveniently ignored. Moreover, 
Forster did not say Cooling Church, but “ the desolate Church lying 
out among the marshes.” 

There was only one Church on the marshes, and that was at Lower 
Higham—Cooling Church was quite half a mile from the marshes, as 
proved by the ordnance maps of the time—and Forster’s recollection 
of the locality was so faulty (for instance, he said that Cooling 
Church was ‘“‘ beyond the Medway ”’) that he might easily have mixed 
up Cooling Castle and Lower Higham Church as the intended locality 
of the story. 

Dolby’s statement, in his book “‘ Charles Dickens as I knew him,” 
has no real bearing on the matter. He said “‘ Many a misty walk we 
took to the marshes at Cooling, that we might get a realistic notion 
of the dreariness and loneliness of the scenes in Great Expectations, 
made famous by Pip and the Convict.’ (The italics are mine). 
Not a word here of Cooling Churchyard or Cooling Village. The 
scenes of Great Expectations were all over that district, on the Higham, 
Cooling and Halstow marshes, often spoken of generally as the Cooling 
marshes, and Dolby’s tramps with Dickens over those broad tracts 
of flat marsh, intersected with innumerable dykes and ditches, would 
doubtless give him a proper sense of their dreariness; but I fail to 
see how his words can be held to prove that Cooling Church and 
Cooling Village were the particular places described in the book. 

Writing in the ‘“ Pall Mall Magazine’ in 1896, Charles Dickens 
the younger said, “If there is one thing on which the professors of 
Dickens topography are agreed, it is that the village of Cooling on 
the Thames and Medway Marshes is the actual village in which 
Pip and the Gargerys lived, ..... and a reference to Forster’s 
“ Life’ confirms their faith.” Passing over the extraordinary error 
in describing Cooling Village as being on the Thames and Medway 
Marshes, which I suspect is an echo of Forster’s similar mistake 
(one might just as rationally describe the Spaniards Inn as being on 
Hampstead and Black-heaths), the reference to Forster’s “ Life”’ 
does not confirm the faith of Dickens topographers, but is the origin 
and sole cause of that faith, a faith which has led them to identify 
impossible localities absolutely at variance with the written description. 
Hughes, for instance, said, “the ‘Three Jolly Bargemen’ is ob- 
viously derived from the ‘ Three Horseshoes,’ the present village inn.” 
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The present village inn is the “ Horse Shoe and Castle ” and has never 
been called the ‘“ Three Horseshoes,”’ but Hughes’ book has probably 
misled hundreds of readers who knew no better. 

It has been said that the title of the inn was suggestive of a forge, 
but too much reliance should not be placed upon this. The sign 
of the “Blue Boar” on an inn does not necessarily mean that a 
cerulean pig lives in the neighbourhood. 

Charles Dickens the younger evidently was unable to reconcile 
Cooling Church and Village with the description given in his father’s 
book, for, in the article referred to, he goes on to say ‘That Charles 
Dickens did start Great Expectations with Cooling Village and Church 
before him—the ruins of Cooling Castle are not even suggested in 
the book—is an undoubted fact, as I have heard from himself... . - 
but a visit to the place itself will very soon demonstrate how quickly, 
though perhaps unconsciously, he altered and adjusted the scene in 
accordance with the requirements of his story. The marshes them- 
selves are, of course, unaltered, and the fine descriptions of them 
in the book are remarkably close and true, but there is more than 
one Church—the old parish Church at Lower Higham for one—which 
would answer the general purpose quite as well as that at Cooling.” 

Space dees not permit me to quote the whole of this article, nor 
to examine it critically. It contains more than one topographical 
error, and also misquotes Great Expectations, but I will remark that 
the younger Dickens himself was dominated by Forster’s original 
statement, and he’ finally falls back upon it as his authority. 


JI. 


With the numerous topographers who have successively stated— 
without a vestige of evidence—that Cooling: Church and Village are 
the scenes of Pip’s early life, I do not propose to deal here, because 
the source of their inspiration can always be traced back to Forster. 
No doubt they wrote in good faith, and I am very far from suggesting 
otherwise, but the shade of John Forster was over them all and blinded 
them, even to the exclusion of Charles Dickens’s own words. 

There is a generally expressed view that when Dickens described 
a place accurately he gave it its correct name, but when he used a 
fictitious name, or no name at all, he drew a composite or fanciful 
picture. With this I agree to a large extent, and I am quite con- 
tent to adopt the general premise in the case of Great Expectations, 
but, with a strange inconsistence, this argument has been used to 
prove that Dickens did not mean Lower Higham when he accurately 
described it, but did mean Cooling. The same argument also applies 
to the town to which Dickens gave no name, but I believe it is not 
disputed that he meant Rochester, nevertheless. 

I think it will be agreed that in this book Dickens described generally 
the marsh country bordering the lower Thames in the neighbourhood 
of Gadshill, that is from Chalk to Halstow, a country with which he 
was intimately acquainted. Throughout the book there are numerous 
references to the church and village, but it is useless to quote here a 
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number of extracts, which convey to me vivid pictures of the actual 
scenes, but which I recognise can mean very little to readers who 
are not so familiar with the marshes, the lie of the land, or the churches 
and villages scattered over some square miles of the Hoo peninsula ; 
and still less to those who have never visited the locality. 

I have picked out from the book, however, eighteen extracts des- 
criptive of the church and village. There may be more, as I have 
not searched systematically, but have taken only those which readily 
occur to me. Of these eighteen extracts, eight refer to the church, 
seven to the village and three refer to both jointly. Comparing these 
extracts with the actual localities, it is beyond question that only 
one of them can be reconciled with Cooling Churchyard—the row 
of little gravestones, and I accept these as the probable stones Dickens 
had in mind when describing the graves of his brothers, because, 
although such stones are not peculiar to Cooling, but are to be found 
in almost every churchyard in Kent, there are none others in the 
neighbourhood quite so quaint and likely to appeal to Dickens. Not 
one single reference or extract can be reconciled with Cooling Village 
by any stretch of imagination, whilst seventeen of the eighteen agree 
_ perfectly with Lower Higham Church and Village, singly or in con 
junction, and, indeed, are almost photographic. Further, the whole 
eighteen extracts, with the single exception of the little gravestones, 
are not only irreconcilable with Cooling Church and Village, but are 
absolutely antagonistic to them. In other words, the written des- 
cription. and these actual places are totally dissimilar. To take an 
illustration, in Chapter 5 Pip says, ““ We were joined by no stragglers 
from the village, for the weather was cold and threatening, the way 
dreary, the footing bad, darkness coming on, and the people had good 
fires indoors and were keeping the day. A few faces hurried to glowing 
windows and looked after us, but none came out. We passed the 
fingerpost and held straight on to the Churchyard.” 

From the furthest end of the Village of Cooling the Churchyard 
is a very short distance, and the way is entirely on the high road 
which runs through the hamlet, parallel to the marshes some half 
mile distant on the right hand. But Kitton identified Gargery’s 
forge as being at the only short row of wooden cottages in the village, 
and these were next door to the Church itself, so the expedition quoted 
above consisted, at most, in stepping out of the forge, passing along 
one side of the Churchyard wall and through the gate; but the party 
could have entered the Churchyard which was to be searched b 
merely getting over the low Churchyard wall at Joe’s door. sh 

Take also another extract from the same chapter. “* We struck 
out on the open marsh through a gate at the side of the Churchyard. 
A bitter sleet on the east wind came rattling against us.” It is 
impossible to reconcile this with the fact that Cooling Church is separated 
from the marshes by half a mile of cultivated land, and that the two 
gates both face the west, and open on to the high road. 

Again, when Pip left the Convict after their first meeting and 
started to run home, he looked back and saw the wretched criminal 
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get over the low Churchyard wall like a man whose legs were numbed 
and stiff, and go on towards the river “ picking his way, with his 
sore feet, among the great stones dropped into the marshes, here 
and there, for stepping stones when the rains were heavy, or the tide 
was in.’ The wet marsh does not come within half a mile of Cooling 
Church, and was no nearer in Dickens’s day, as the ordnance map 
of 1860 shows. On the other hand, the wet marsh, with its stepping 
stones in the form of lumps of chalk reached right up to the wall of 
Lower Higham Churchyard within living memory, before the railway 
embankment was built in 1881. : 

When I read the above passages, with the Village and Church of 
Cooling in. my mind’s eye, my reason revolts. It is impossible to 
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derive any enjoyment from the reading, under such conditicrs, or 
for the written description to convey any sense to my mind. And 
as with these, so it is with every other reference to the locality, and 
T can derive no pleasure from reading Great Expectations unless I 
picture the scene as being at Lower Higham. Then the enjoyment 
is complete, my reason is satisfied, and I am not compelled, like the 
sparrows in Staple Inn, to do violence to my understanding. 


Ill. 


Dickens did draw a composite picture of the marsh country i» 
Great Expectations. He took the little gravestones from Cooling 
Churchyard, the forge from Chalk, the prison ships from Upnor on 
the Medway, the lime-kiln from Cliffe and the gibbet from oppesite 
Chatham Dockyard. He took the church and village from Lower | 


Higham which he described so accurately that the likeness is per- 
11 
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fectly plain to-day, and he took nothing at all from Cooling Village, 
which has no ingle feature recognisable in the book, Only one 
of the above features was derived from Cooling Church, and it seems 
to be just as reasonable to transfer the whole scene to Upnor or Chalk 
or Cliffe—from each of which, at least, one feature was imported— 
as to locate it at Cooling. I have already said that I accept the one 
feature from Cooling Church, that is, the row of little gravestones, 
but I wish to be clearly understood that in no other respect does 
this Churchyard remotely agree with Dickens’s written description. 
Against this one feature there are at least seventeen taken from 
Lower Higham, and I contend that the centre of that picture of the 
marsh country which Dickens drew so accurately in Great Expectations 
was there, and not at Cooling. 

Whatever Dickens’s intentions may have been, and whether he 
did, or did not, consciously describe any particular place, we cannot 
now say; but the indisputable fact remains that the descriptions 
throughout Great Expectations agree perfectly with the actual Church 
and village of Lower Higham, but do not agree with the Church or 
Village of Cooling. 

Shall we direct the pilgrim to a locality which satisfies his reason and 
enables him to visualize what he reads, or shall we continue to insult 
his intelligence by directing him to scenes which have no resemblance 
to the pictures drawn by Charles Dickens in one of his best books ? 

' As Lawrence Boythorn might say, I am that much in earnest—not 
more ! 
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On the eve of going to press a draft for $925 has been received from 
Mr. Frank B. Edmonds, of Glen Cove City, Long Island, N.Y., being 
an amount collected by him on behalf of the Fund. 

Although not a member of the Fellowship, Mr. Edmonds is an 
ardent lover of Dickens, and thus gives most convincing proof of his 
sincerity and of his earnest desire to help forward the scheme. 

The names of the subscribers must be held over until our next list, 
but meanwhile the Fellowship tenders its most grateful thanks to 
Mr. Edmonds for his most welcome assistance. C. H. Green. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF DICKENS 
Reviewed by CHARLES WHITCOMBE 


(Ba, 

WN ISS Caroline Ticknor, niece of the Howard Malcolm Ticknor, 
2 partner with James T. Fields, who, with the latter and James 
R. Osgood, was so good a friend to Dickens during his American tour 
of 1868, has written-a book—“ Glimpses of Authors” (T. Werner 
Laurie, Ltd., 15s. net). She writes vivaciously about many authors, 
some of whom she knew, some of whom she never even saw. In the 
latter category is Dickens, and that is the only chapter that concerns 
us in this place. There is but little in it, but our author does say one 
thing that was worth saying. An awful lot of rubbish has been written 
about Dickens’s domestic affairs, which, except very broadly, are 
nobody’s business. Everlastingly Mary Hogarth’s name is brought 
in. We know how near to Dickens’s heart she was, but can it too often 
be pointed out that she was but 16 years old when she died, and that 
Dickens was then 25 years old, and married. Is there any sense im 
considering her, child that she was, in relation to a. question of this 
kind. Miss Ticknor quotes Mr. Chesterton’s well-known proposition 
that Dickens “ fell in love with the three Hogarth sisters and married. 
the wrong one,” and she pomts to its absurdity. It was too easy 
a thing to say for it to- be true. Kate Hogarth was the novelist’s 
own age; Mary was but 15; Georgina was only 9. After all, 
“incompatibility in mind and temperament ” may exist without 
any suggestion of some other affection, and what the excuse is for 
here and there trying to find some other affection in Dickens’s case 
I do not understand. - 

For the rest, Miss Ticknor has nothing to say about Dickens that 
we have not heard from James T. Fields, Mrs. Fields, and George 
Dolby—positively nothing else. Stay: she has two relics of the 
novelist. She possesses a blue ticket for one of Dickens’s readings, 
and also “a brown-paper reproduction of the writer’s footprint, not on 
the sands of time (where it is firmly planted), but on the gravel path 
that led to our front door.” What a pity it is that so. many of our 
greatest treasures are in America ! 

Miss Ticknor once visited London and spent some time with Sir 
Henry Dickens and his family, and she has a chapter on this which. is 
all vivacity. There is no doubt about her as a hero worshipper. The 
time she spent with the Dickenses gave her unalloyed joy. Her naive 
description of a “ hectic evening ” at Earl’s Court is delightful—tfrom 
its sheer naivete. She is a genuine lover of Dickens. 


II. 


But here comes a book that will be a delight to every lover of Dickens. 
The references to that novelist may not be numerous, but they are of 
real interest, and the book is necessary to a comprehensive Dickens 
library, and in any case, to every lover of literature it will be a genuine 


joy. Its full title is “Letters of Anne Thackeray Ritchie: with 
L 
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forty-two additional letters from her father, William Makepeace 
Thackeray,” selected and edited by her daughter, Esther Ritchie. 
It is published by John Murray at 15s. net. There is a sweet fragrance 
in every one of the late Lady Ritchie’s letters here preserved, and her 
every reference to her father seems to me to breathe the spirit of beauty, 
if I may so put it. What is impressed upon me once again, by the 
letters of both father and daughter, is the innate sweetness of the man ; 
that gracious, melancholy tenderness that seems to shine around his 
personality in whatsoever setting it is presented. His temperament 
was very different from Dickens’s, but beneath its every manifestation 
there are the same fundamental qualities of sheer manliness, of divine 
tenderness and equally divine humour, of abiding sympathy and love. 
So Thackeray always seems to me, and away with the shallow folk 
who repeat that parrot cry about his cynicism and small jealousies. 
His letters here reveal him as a man—a man of sorrows, truly, but 
a man of infinite capacity to love. He has several references to Dickens 
and his works. Master Humphrey’s Clock was dull, but it gave “a 
very pleasant impression of the man; a noble tender-hearted creature 
who sympathises with all the human race.” 

From America in 1853 he wrote: “ What could Dickens mean by 
writing that book of American Notes? No man should write about 
the country under five years of experience, and as many of previous 
reading. A visit to the Tombs, to Laura Bridgman, and the Blind 
Asylum, a description of Broadway—O Lord, is that describing 
America ? It’s a mole or a pimple on a great Republican body, ora 
hair of his awful beard and no more.’”” In March, 1856, he wrote from 
Cairo, St. Louis, a description of the Eden of Martin Chuzzlewit. It 
is too long to quote here, but it is of great interest. It confirms Dickens’s 
description absolutely. There is reproduced a sketch of the place 
which he drew on his letter. 

Lady Ritchie was always an enthusiastic Dickensian. She wrote 
in 1876: ‘“‘They have sent me Charles Dickens from the library. I 
ean’t tell you how curiously people’s different atmospheres strike me. 
I find all my childhood in Dickens, and then Macaulay is my young 


ladyhood. .... ” In a much later letter (June, 1900), she has a 
quaint fancy :— 


I have been going to sleep over George Sand, and trying to think 
of literature as music, or rather to hear the music of literature. I 
really and actually came upon bits of Beethoven in George Sand. 
George Eliot is to me only Mendelssohn (Romola is Kalkbrenner’s 
exercises). My father—yes, and Dickens too—seem to me at times 
to belong to Mozart. My father, when he is moved, and Dickens 
when he is irresistible. Micawber and the Kenwigs are Mozart, 
and that scene out of somewhere—The Old Curiosity Shop ?—where 
Kit takes his mother to the play. 


Ill. 
_ Another important book with considerable interest for Dickensians 
is “‘ Jane Welsh Carlyle: Letters to her family, 1839-1863,” edited 
by Leonard Huxley, LL.D. (London, John Murray, 21s. net). Of the 
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letters themselves, and what they reveal, this is hardly the place to 
speak. They reveal little, in fact: they confirm much. Mrs. Carlyle 
was a brilliant letter-writer, but I confess her letters suggest to me 
that, like Fanny Squeers, she was “ screaming out loud all the time ” 
she was writing, and I am doubtful whether it could have been a much 
happier lot for Carlyle to live with her than for her to live with Carlyle. 
But our interest here in this book is confined to the references it con- 
tains to Dickens. In the last number of The Dickensian there was 
quoted a long description of Dickens’s conjuring at a party at Macready’s 
but there are just one or two other references to the novelist, expressed, 
as most of these letters are, in a tone which suggests that a little healthy 
outdoor recreation was the lady’s real need. 

“ 7 am reading Dickens’s Notes on America,” she writes in October, 
1842, “ which he has sent to Carlyle. At first I found the humour 
too strained and burlesque—his usual fault—and the plain narrative 
dull; but it improves as one goes on. He is much to be commended 
for avoiding utterly that detestable practice with travellers of turning 
their entertainers’ houses, and almost their entertainers themselves, 
inside out. In the second volume he gives up dancing on the crown 
of his head for half-pence (if I may so speak), and becomes quietly 
entertaining, and entertainingly instructive.” In December, 1843, 
she writes to her uncle, John Welsh, ‘‘ My husband sends you the 
last literary novelty—a Christmas- Carol, no less !—it is really a 
kind-hearted, almost poetical little thing, well worth any lady or 
gentleman’s perusal—somewhat too much imbued with the Cockney 
admiration of the eatable, but as Dickens writes for ‘the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number ’ (of Cockneys), he could not be ex- 
pected to gainsay their taste in these particulars.” 

By the way, a curious point of Pickwickian interest is suggested 
to me by this book. When Sam has completed his Valentine at the 
Blue Boar, Leadenhall Market, Mr. Weller senior arrives, and after 
informing Sam as to the state of Mrs. Weller’s health, he asks : * But 
what’s that you're a doing of ? Pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, 
eh, Sammy?” Is there some hitherto unthought of allusion here ¢ 
In a letter in 1842, Mrs. Carlyle refers to “ Creek,” and the Editor 
tells us.:— 

Creek is G. L. Craik the elder, from 1849 Professor of English 
Literature at Queen’s College, Belfast... .- “‘ Universal Knowledge 
Craik,” Carlyle dubs him, as a leading writer for the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and the title of one of his books, 
‘The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties,’ became a catchword 
in Cheyne Row. 

It is just one more little sidelight upen Pickwick. At first it struck 
me that possibly Dickens had heard this joke when in the Company of 
the Carlyles, but he did not know the sage until late in 1838, so clearly 
Craik’s book was known to him at least by repute when he was writing 
his first book. It is only one more little illustration of the marvel 
of Pickwick. So extensively topical as it was, yet the breath of genius 
breathed into all its topicality the spirit of immortality. 
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THE KENT OF DICKENS* 
Reviewed by W.L. G. 


iE is not too much to say that the “‘ Kent of Dickens” is the most 

complete work on the topography of Kent in relation to Charles 
Dickens which has appeared for some years. Mr. Dexter’s knowledge 
of Dickens is profound, and he has delved into all the books, the 
miscellaneous and detached papers, and the letters to such good 
purpose that probably every Dickens reference to the localities described 
finds a place in his book. The result is a very interesting and en- 
joyable volume which will be welcomed by all Dickensians. In the 
writer’s opinion it is a better book than the author’s companion volume 
on the ‘“ London of Dickens,’ being cast in a form more readable 
as a connected narrative. 

On the whole the author has dealt with topographical differences 
of opinion with impartiality, but one or two of his statements invite 
remark. Speaking of the “ Perils of certain English Prisoners’ and 
the private of Marines (not seaman), Gill Davis, or Gills, who was 
formerly employed at ‘ Snorridge Bottom, betwixt Chatham and 
Maidstone,” Mr. Dexter remarks “ There is no such place as Snorridge 
Bottom in Kent, but that it existed in Dickens’s mind in the neigh- 
bourhood of the equally fictitious Dingley Dell, there is but little 
doubt.” It would be interesting to know why the author thinks 
that Dingley Dell and Snorridge Bottom, betwixt Chatham and 
Maidstone, were in the same neighbourhood, because it has an im- 
portant bearing upon the locality of Dingley Dell, about which there 
is some doubt. 

Again, in connection with Cooling Village, Mr. Dexter says: “ But 
there was a blacksmith’s forge there when Dickens knew the place.” 
Exhaustive enquiries about 15 years since failed to find anyone in 
the village who had ever heard of a forge there, but, of course, this 
is only negative evidence. If Mr. Dexter has any positive evidence 
on the subject it would be well to cite it. Neither Kitton nor Snowden 
Ward can be accepted as reliable in this respect. 

Although Cooling Churchyard is not thought to be the scene of 
Pip’s adventure with the Convict, it has a Dickens association which 
Mr. Dexter seems to have missed. Marcus Stone asserted that Dickens 
himself told him that Cooling Churchyard was the scene of the pauper’s 
funeral described in Oliver Twist. 

In the chapter headed ‘‘ Round Rochester,’ Mr. Dexter quotes 
part of Chapter 6 of Edwin Drood. ‘In those days there was no 
railway to Cloisterham. Some remote fragment of main line to 
somewhere else there was, but even that had already so unsettled 
Cloisterham traffic that ..... it came sneaking in..... by a back 
stable way.” 

It may be of interest to mention that I was informed by the Secretary 
of the 8S. E. & C. Railway that in 1842 (the year Mr. Carden fixes as 


4 . p tee Kent of Dickens,” by Walter Dexter. Lendon: Cecil Palmer. 
8. net. 33 ; 
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the date of Edwin Drood) the line from Paddock Wood ended “in 
the air” at Maidstone, there being a temporary platform erected 
at rail end at which Rochester passengers alighted, cempleting 
the journey by road. This seems to fix the entry of Joe’s *bus 
She Rochester as via Crow Lane, distinctly a back way in those 
ays. 

: ‘A few minor errors in Mr. Dexter’s book will doubtless be corrected 
in a subsequent edition. The cast iron bridge which replaced the old 
balustrated stone bridge at Rochester was opened in 1856. The present 
steel structure was commenced in 1911 and opened in 1914. 

The site of the Traveller’s Twopenny in Maidstone Road is now 
occupied by a furniture depository warehouse which can hardly be 
described as shops. 

Also on page 140, Richard Doubledick is described as one of the 
seven poor travellers. He was, of course, the subject of a story told 
by Dickens to the other six travellers, although he was said to have 
been a poor traveller in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-nine. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
SIXTH ANNUAL INTER-BRANCH CONFERENCE AT PHILADELPHIA 
By J. K. THOMPSON 


Aber Sixth Annual Conference of the Canadian and United States 

Branches of the Fellowship was held at Philadelphia, May 26th 
and 27th. There was a larger attendance than at any of the previous 
Conferences. In response to a circular letter sent to one hundred 
clergymen of various denominations in the city, nearly all made some 
reference to Charles Dickens and his teachings in their services on 
the Sunday preceding. The opening session was held at the Sylvania 
Hotel, Thomas K. Ober, Jun., President of the Philadelphia Branch, 
in the chair. He extended the hearty welcome of the City of Brotherly 
Love to the assembly, and assured all of the appreciation felt by mem- 
bers of the local Branch for the honour and privilege of entertaining 
such a representative gathering of Dickensians. 

The following branches were represented by delegates and visitors : 
Bethlehem, Boston, Chester, Montreal, Nazareth, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Toronto, Winnipeg. There was also a large attendance of 
local members. 

The keynote speech was made by Dr. Howard Duffield, President 
of the New York Branch. Always forceful, eloquent, enthusiastic in 
everything Dickensian, Dr. Duffield was at his best on this occasion. 
He delivered, in his charming voice and manner, such a glowing, 
appealing eulogy of the great writer who brought sunshine into so 
many hearts and homes, and whose influence for the betterment of 
mankind is still so potent, that at the close the applause continued 
for several minutes, and the speaker had to bow again and again. 
When the applause ceased, a gentleman at the rear of the hall arose 
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and apologised for the seeming intrusion, as Le was not a member of 
the Fellowship, but said that he was so much moved by the address. 
that he hoped it,might be published in its entirety. This is to be done 
through the generosity of Mr. Charles Sessler. 

Numerous and various were the ideas contained in the reports of 
Branch activities which followed. This interchange of thoughts and 
methods is one of the great advantages of such a conference. There 
was no dissent from the opinion expressed by one delegate that no 
author but Dickens should be the main theme at all meetings.. It 
also developed that every Branch was specially interested in at least 
one charitable project ; that all furnished cheer for poor children at 
Christmas time ; and some provided braces for crippled ones. From 
Bethlehem it was heard that only readings from the novels, with brief 
comments, made up their programmes, and that they had no papers, 
no speeches, no music. Just Dickens! In spite of their small yearly 
dues (25 cents), they managed to maintain a cot in the local children’s 
hospital, and be helpful in other charities. Boston recently secured 
the Crystal Parlour of the Parker House as their meeting place, it being 
the room in which Dickens gave a dinner to the participants in The 
Great International Walking Match, and so they meet in a really 
Dickens atmosphere. They are five years old, have over 200 members,. 
charge an annual fee of $2.50, which includes The Dickensian, and 
have 13 members who heard Dickens read. Chester, the oldest Branch 
in the United States, flourishes with 40 members, and recently en- 
dowed a cot in their local hospital in memory of Mary and Elizabeth 
O'Neill, two of the most loyal Dickensians, the former having been 
founder of the Branch. Montreal features annually a women’s night, 
when the programme is entirely given by women. Similarly they have 
a men’s night. A character costume ball was also given, the receipts 
being disbursed to several charities. They have a membership cf 
400. Nazareth has 40 members and holds 9 meetings yearly. They 
study and discuss one book annually, and though small in numbers,. 
exert a broad and helpful influence in their community. New York 
has a membership of 308, with an average attendance of 220. Under 
the guidance of Dr. Duffield they considered during the year tke 
minor writings of the novelist, which created new interest. They 
give continued support to the Rhinelander Home for Crippled Children. 
Philadelphia, holding life membership in the Babies’ Hospital, con- 
tribute $50 annually to its support, and at Christmas gave a holiday 
treat to 400 poor children, supplying each with toy, candy and fruit. 
Toronto, with its splendid dramatic company, have a source of revenue 
unapproached by any other Branch, and have used it to raise unusual 
sums for charitable purposes. They have endowed six hospital beds, 
the last being in memory of their late president, F. M. Bell-Smith. 
They have a membership of 652. Mr. Robert Watson, of Winnipeg,, 
made the longest journey to attend the Conference, having come a 
distance of over 1000 miles. Winnipeg is next to Toronto in point of 
membership, having over 400, is progressive, and exerts a marked 
influence on the social and literary life of the city. 
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Letters of regret at absence were read from Oldtown-Orono and 
Chicago. . 

At 12-30 there was adjournment for luncheon, and a jolly hour 
spent with over fifty participants around the tables. Persons who 
never saw each other before, and who live many miles apart, were soon 
chatting like old friends, while others who had met at former Confer- 
ences were recalling past experiences. Mr. Watson, of Winnipeg; 
recited an original poem to the delight of all; and then Mr. Price, of 
Montreal, proposed The President, and Mr. Ober, The King, and both 
toasts were drunk in order with sincerity and hilarity. 

When the Conference reconvened in the afternoon, Mr. John M. 
Patterson, former president of the Philadelphia Branch, was in the 
chair. Mr. Albert A. Hopkins, New York, read a carefully prepared 
paper, full of helpful suggestions, on “ Social Possibilities of the Fellow- 
ship.’ For material he had examined, with characteristic thoroughness, 
the proceedings of 2500 meetings as recorded in The Dickensian since 
1905, and concluded that the social aspect of the Fellowship presented 
many angles. He emphasized the advantages of connection with tke 
central body in London, and the help which comes from co-operaticn 
with it. He deplored the fact that little attempt had been made to 
exchange ideas between the Branches, and showed that “it is the 
mission of these Inter-Branch Conferences to try to increase the sccial 
efficiency by bringing together those familiar with the larger problems 
of Branch Fellowship econcmy.” He urged that every means be used ~ 
to get members acquainted with each other. Equally interesting and 
helpful was a paper by Mrs. A. Lincoln Bowles, Boston, on “ Literary 
Possibilities of the Fellowship,” as were those of Mr. A. T. Price, 
Montreal, on ‘‘ Philanthropic Possibilities,” and Miss Cora Lee Hunt, 
Toronto, on ‘‘ Dramatic Possibilities.”’ An event of interest was the 
presentation by Dr. William Milligan, Boston, to the Philadelphia 
Branch, of a slip of ivy grown from a cutting taken from Gad’s Hill. 
On motion of Mr. Watson, Winnipeg, it was decided that a Secretary 
for the year shall be appointed from the Branch acting as host to the 
Conference, whose duty it will be to act as a means of exchange of 
papers, suggestions, and general information between the Branches. 

At 6 o’clock a dinner was given the delegates and visitors at the 
Sylvania Hotel, and two hours later all attended a presentation of 
The Cricket on the Hearth and Lady Dedlock’s Secret at the Play Room 
of Plays and Players, under direction of Miss Emilie Krider Norris, a 
member of the Council. The following day was devoted to sightseeing, 
the visitors being taken to the Hastern Penitentiary, among other 
points of interest, it being the “Solitary Prison” of American Notes. 
It would have gladdened the heart of Dickens to have seen the changes 
since his time. No solitary cells except for punishment. The next 
stop was at Drexel Institute, where the manuscript of Our Mutual 
Friend was seen. Luncheon was had at the Merion Cricket Club, 
followed by a drive to Valley Forge. The Sylvania was reached at 
5 o’clock, and then came the farewells and the Sixth Conference.was 


at an end. 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM DICKENS* 


Reviewed by CECIL PALMER 


T FEEL confident that both the compiler and the artist of this book 
will forgive me for stating, perhaps invidiously, that it was well 
worth publishing such a work as the one under review for the privilege 
of including within its pages the very illuminating and intimate Intro- 
duction by Mrs. Perugini. I should doubt if any man other than 
Mr. B. W. Matz himself could have prevailed upon Dickens’s daughter 
to break her accustomed silence with this revealing and fascinating 
piece of writing concerning her immortal father. It is not too much 
to claim, and certainly Dickensians will not disagree, that ““ Character 
Sketches from Dickens ”’ must rank as the most considerable addition 
to recent Dickensiana by reason of Mrs. Perugini’s association with 
it. It is possible to say all this and yet make handsome acknowledg- 
ment to the work of the editor of The Dickensian and Mr. Harold 
Gopping. I admit to a certain degree of fastidiousness in the matter 
of pictorial interpretation of Dickensian characters. The spirit of 
Dickens is simplicity itself, but like most simple things it has within 
it an illusiveness peculiar to itself. Most modern illustrators of 

. Dickens’s books have failed because they are either too literally repre- 
sentational or absurdly fantastic and grotesque. Any artist who 
approaches the works of Dickens with the exalted idea of “ illustrating ” 
them has undertaken an impossible task. The greatest achievement 
that an artist can aspire to is the creation of drawings which are 
complementary to the text and in no sense supplementary to it. To 
speak bluntly, only an artist who is prepared to accept Dickens as 
his master is qualified to be his servant. Mr. Harold Copping, obvi- 
ously, is a serious and enthusiastic student of Dickens. He has not 
strayed too fax afield from established tradition ; he is interpretative 
creatively ; he is never revolutionary. He is content to derive his 
freshness and a new and individual charm from the skilful use of a 
peculiarly sensitive and subtle medium of water colours. The result 
is a collection of pictures which, for precision of drawing, delicacy of 
colour and charm of composition has seldom been equalled and 
never surpassed in any modern illustrated work of Dickens known to 
the writer. In this connexion a word of special praise is due to the 
printers, who have reproduced these paintings with so much fidelity 
and artistry. 

Mr. Matz’s Foreword is as illuminating as his selection of the text 
for Mr. Copping’s pictures is unerringly judicious. Incidentally, those 
who excuse themselves for their failure to read the novels of Dickens, 
on the ground that he is “longwinded ” and tedious, might with every 
advantage to themselves reinvigorate their jaded appetites with the 
rich feast which this compilation provides unstintingly. If any such 
person, after adopting this suggestion, is still unmoved by the in- 


* Character Sketches from Dickens,” compiled with foreword by B. W. 
Matz, with am introduction by Mrs. Perugini. Illustrated by Harold Copping. 
London: Raphael Tuck and Sons, Ltd. 15s. net. 
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comparable charm and humanity of the immortal genius of Charles 
Dickens, if his characters fail to ingratiate themselves with such a one 
after this most friendly and intimate Introduction, then I make bold - 
to suggest that the fault lies not with Dickens ! ss 

Dickensians will not need to be told twice that this beautiful volume 
is an indispensable one for their library, and for the benefit of those 
who are less ardent in the “ faith,’ I may point out that any work 
bearing the names of such distinguished Dickensians as Mrs. Perugini, 
Mr. B. W. Matz and Mr. Harold Copping is worth a place on the shelves 
of the most exacting student of English Literature. 


DICKENS AND EARLY CLOSING 


CORRESPONDENT in Newport, Mr. A. S. Quick, has sent 

us the following letter, written by Dickens, which he has copied 
from “ The Student” of 1844. It has not, to our knowledge, appeared 
elsewhere, and will therefore be new to many, if not all of our readers. 
It shows once again Dickens’s interest and concern for the working 
community, and his quick discernment in matters of reform. Whether 
the Metropolitan Drapers’ Agsociation were able, at their meeting, 
to accomplish their aim forthwith we are unable to say. But what- 
ever happened then, it is a pleasant reflection to make that what 
Dickens advocated and supported in 1844 is an accomplished fact 
to-day.— EpITor. 

Devonshire Terrace, 28th March, 1844. 
Gentlemen, 

I beg to assure you that it gives me great satisfaction to have 
the honour of enrolling my name among the Vice-Presidents of 
your Association. 

My engagements will not permit, I regret to say, of my attending 
your Meeting at the Hanover Square Rooms on Monday Evening. 
But though absent in the body, I am with you in the spirit, there 
and always. I believe that the objects you have in view are not 
of greater importance to yourselves than to the welfare and happiness 
of society in general; to whom the comfort, happiness, and in- 
telligence of that large class of industrious persons whose claims you 
advocate, is, if rightly understood, a matter of the highest moment 
and loftiest concern. 

T understand the late-hour system to be a means of depriving very 
many young men of all reasonable opportunities of self-culture and 

improvement, and of making their labour irksome, weary and op- 
pressive. I understand the early-hour system to be a means of 
lightening their labour without disadvantage to any body or any 
thing, and of enabling them to improve themselves, as all rational 
creatures are intended to do, and have a right to do; and, therefore. 
I hold that there is no more room for choice or doubt between the 
two, than there is between good and bad, or yight and wrong. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your faithfull servant, 
' CHARLES DICKENS. 


The Committee of the Metropolitan Drapers’ Association. 
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‘DICKENS FROM DAY TO DAY 


Compiled by A. E. B.C. ; 


One would hardly have thought it possible that an estate of over 
56,000 acres—rather more than the area of the Soke of Peterborough— 
within the British Isles could be purchased at what Mr. Montague 
Tigg would have called the ridiculously small sum of just over 2d. an 
acre. But at the sale of Lord Leverhulme’s properties in the island 
of Lewis on Tuesday, the Galston Estate, of the area mentioned, was 
knocked down for £500.—Sunday Times, 9th March, 1924. 

Landlords know a great deal more than they repeat, and are apt to 
reserve their comments until they are effective. Years ago, in 
company with a merry crowd of London telegraphists, I visited the 
““Leather Bottle,’ Chobham (sic), and at tea we naturally talked 
“Dickens.” The landlord was very pleasant, but said little. One of 
ours, thinking to test him, asked rather loudly, ‘‘ Oh, I say, who was 
this fellow Dickens ?”’ Mine host answered quite gravely, ** A clerk 
to a Gravesend brewer, sir ;”’ and we agreed he scored nicely.—** Rural 
Notes,” by 8. W. Belderson in St. Martins-le-Grand, April, 1924. 

A blind beggar in Sloane Square has a grievance. Ingenious. 
youngsters, it appears, have sidled up beside him, and mutely taken 
the coppers from passers-by, pretending he is their papa. Therefore 
. he has hoisted a sign: ‘‘ Please do not give money to boys or girls.” 
What a piece of poetry Silas Wegg would have made on the iniquity 
of the young in so defrauding a poor beggar.— Evening Standard, 16th 
February, 1924. f 

IF YOU THINK IT OVER, IT WAS A VERY NICE TRIBUTE TO CHARLEY.— 
R.H.L. You know the story about the funeral of a stranger in Loz 
Onglaize where the minister asked that if there was any one in the 
audience who knew the deceased would he please stand up and say a. 
few words. A man got up and said, ‘I didn’t know him, so I will 
just say a little something about the glorious climate of Southern 
California.” Well, I got that story beat. A few days ago, February 
7th, Charles Dickens’s birthday, Dr. Francis Henry Wade wrote the 
annual tribute to Mr. Dickens in the Wilshire Post of Loz Onglaize. 
The chief part of this touching tribute to Mr. Dickens was : 

When I think how Charles Dickens would have rejoiced in all the 
wondrous beauty—the winter warmth and sunshine, the air, the 
light, the delicious fragrance and the brilliant hues of all the vast. 
wealth of flowers to be enjoyed in Southern California—my heart. 
is filled with regret that he never saw this royal region, that he 
never visited it during either of his American tours, and consequently 
never knew the gorgeous loveliness of this earthly paradise, this 
most wonderful garden spot of our most wonderful country.— 

Chicago Tribune (Paris). 

Professor Wyld tells us that Rochester, Swift and Pope all rhyme. 
‘farthing’ with ‘“‘ garden.’”? Unless we are mistaken, old Sir Pitt 
Crawley, who survived Waterloo, and Sam Weller, who was born 
about that date, both used the form “ farden.”’ In fact, as the 
reviewer ventured to assert in a magazine article a year or two ago, Mrs. 
Gamp spoke English like an early Georgian duchess, and Sam Weller like. 
a man about town of the same period.— Daily News, 1st February, 1924. 

The Khan of Khiva, Central Asia, an oasis with a population of 
300,000, has died in a Bolshevist internment camp, and “ his successor 
is reported to be an American tailor who, it is alleged, has also accepted. 
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as a legacy the late Khan’s harem of 300 wives.”’ Clearly an American 
tailor must be more than one-ninth of a man. But—300 wives ! 
300 widows at that ! Mr. Weller would certainly not have become 
a Khan in the circumstances.— Evening News. ; ; 

Time was when, between ten and four, the Tite Barnacles toasted 
their coat-tails over a roaring fire and did little else besides. But 
these times have passed. The day’s work of the Civil Servant may, 
probably does, need reforming in several particulars. But he is no 
longer an idle parasite.— Evening Standard, 23rd February, 1924. 

The spinster of repellent aspect, who was once supposed to pursue 
bachelors of the type of Mr. Pickwick during Leap Year, has presumably 
died out since the time of Dickens—if indeed she ever existed, except 
in the novelist’s or caricaturist’s imagination.— Sunday ‘Pictorial, 2nd 
March, 1924. 

Mr. Cuurcuint’s By-Exrection Camparcn.—‘‘ Not Buff, Mr. 
Pickwick,” interrupted Pott. ‘‘ Your friend is not Buff, Sir.”’ 

‘No, no,” rejoined Bob, “‘ I’m a kind of plaid at present, a compound 
of all sorts of colours.’”’—Daily News, 15th March. 

Now I see the same lament being made for the medicos. There are 
very few fully-fledged sawbones, and neither Mr. Bob Sawyer nor Mr. 
Benjamin Allen appear to think much of the job these days.— Evening 
News, 22nd March. 

Here have the Socialists been making hay for years on the Sabbath $ 
and we have only just discovered it. Surely, like Mr. Snodgrass, we 
(Liberals) should now take off our coats and announce that we are about 
to begin.—Evening News, 22nd April. 

We are ‘‘ pessimists’ on occasion. We enjoy our grumbles. We 
‘“ grouse ”’—but we go on. And this is surely a pluckier practice 
than the blind cheeriness of Mark Tapley or Dr. Pangloss, claiming 
that the obviously imperfect could not be better than it is.—Daily 
Mirror, 21st April. 

And let Sydenham also delight in the dictum of Charles Dickens 
that the Palace was a conception of genius and that there was nothing 
like it in fairyland. ‘‘ Fortunately for fairyland,” said Ruskin, 
“‘ Dickens is right.”—Daily News, 21st May. : 

There is danger in mixed reading. Only one class of literature should 
be tackled at a time, otherwise you may suffer from mental indiges- 
tion, which is sure to lead to a literary nightmare, something like this : 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin said that having failed to introduce Protection, 
which would have made everything dearer, he now wished to abolish 
profiteering with a view to making everything cheaper. 

_ Mr. William Sikes remarked that he entirely approved of the principle, 
and that, given another chance which, he was bound to confess, seemed 
almost as remote a possibility in his case as in Mr. Baldwin’s—(laughter 
and ‘“‘ No, no’’)—=he should apprentice himself to a locksmith. 

Speaking with some excitement, Mr. Squeers said that he could 
scarcely agree with the last speaker. Personally, he was all for freed¢m. 
He had been delighted with what he had read of the Montessori method. 
of teaching children, and he considered that no restraint or hardship 
should be imposed upon frail human nature. 

Mr. Bumble, who made no other contribution, was understood to 
say ‘‘ Hear, hear.” > 

Mrs. Sarah Gamp, put in an urgent plea for total abstinence principles ; 
and Mr. Uriah Heep believed that what we all wanted was a better 
conceit of ourselves.—Daily News, 9th May, 1924. 
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MR. PICKWICK 
(Accompanied by Sam Weller) 
ATTENDS THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP CONFERENCE AT EASTBOURNE 
COMPLETED NARRATIVE OF COMPETITION 

AM WELLER, with a tWinkle in his eye and a Straw in his mouth, 
had to sCuttle about in order to prepare for the journey to 
Eastbourne ; and in closing Mr. Pickwick’s portmanteau managed to 

Pinch his finger, which was no Joke. 

Mrs. Bardell had provided slices of Ham and other Grub, also a 
Rugg, in case it should be needed. 

‘Dear me ! Sam,” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick as he mounted the coach, 
“IT omitted to request Mrs. Bardell to look after my Budllfinch, and 
to see that his food is Verisopht, for I fear that the Sowerberry Tommy 
gave him the other day has affected his digestion.” 

““ You leave that ’ere to Mrs. Bardell’s Kindheart, Sir,” replied Sam. 

“Oh, and Sam,” continued Mr. Pickwick, “ where are my Gamp 
and my Specks, and did you purchase some more snuff ? ”’ 

“Don’t you worry, Sir. I ain’t forgot nothing, as Jack Ketch said 
to the gentleman on the scaffold,” replied his servant, “and you've 

got Snuphanuph for to-day.” 
' The early morning air was Chill, and there was a slight Fogg as 
the coach left London, but soon the Swmmerson was shining. 

“IT do not envy those who Lovetown. Give me Green Fields, and 
all the wondrous sights and Sownds that nature has provided,” 
soliloquized Mr. Pickwick as the coach sped on with a merry Humm 
and Jingle. 

Yoho! Past Crofts and Grazinglands, past orchards where many 
a Codlin grew. Past ancient half Timbered dwellings, past old Mills, 
with Millers standing at their doors to watch the London coach go 
by. 
Yoho! Yoho! Past villages where rustics are playing on the 
Green. Past Brooks and bridges; past fields of Barley; past banks 
of moist, rich Mould where Fern and Daisy flourish; past many a 
cottage garden Gay with Flowers. 

On reaching Eastbourne Mr. Pickwick was soon seated at a table 
groaning beneath Fish, Pigeon pie, cold roast beef, apple tart, Cobb 
nuts, and Oranges. ‘‘ Here, indeed,’’ mused he, “is a substantial 
repast where one may Kutankumagen.” 

Mr. Pickwick was late in arriving at the Conference meeting on the 
morrow, and as he entered the room a Bigwig from London was 
speaking. 

Other speakers followed, but the weather was hot, the room was 
close. Mr. Pickwick was fatigued, and found the speeches Dull and 
Prosee. Sad to relate, the great man fell into a Doze, and was dis- 
tinctly heard to Snore. 

F. J. Hansor, Hon. Secretary, 
Eastbourne Branch. 


The names and addresses of the three prize winners will appear in The Dickensian 
for October. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 1924. 


HE Council of the Dickens Fellowship have pleasure in presenting 
the Annual Report and Audited Accounts for the 1923-24 session 
now closing. 

It is evident from the various reports received from the Branches 
that the membership has increased, and that the Fellowship is becoming 
more widely known and its influence extending. The Council regret, 
however, that it is unable to announce the total membership, as so 
many of the Branches omit to furnish the return of their membership 
when forwarding their Branch dues. No doubt the system governing 
the payment of dues conduces to this omission, but the Council appeal 
to all Branches to bear this point in mind, and in future advise 
Headquarters the total number of subscribing members on their 
books in time for the Annual Conference. 

At the close of last session the total number of Branches was FIFTY- 
FIVE, of which 34 were Home Branches and 21 Overseas. During 
the present session one of the Home Branches—Leamington—has 
been discontinued, and two new Branches have been granted Charters, 
one in the Midlands for WOODVILLE AND DISTRICT, the other 
for EAST BAY (California), making a total of FIFTY-SIX Branches 
to date. aig 

With regard to Leamington it may be stated that the decisior 
to close the Branch was not unanimous, and that several of the 
members are hoping to resuscitate it; meanwhile the Branch has: 
returned the Charter in conformity with their original undertaking. 
For the formation of the Branch at EAST BAY (California), the: 
Fellowship is indebted to Dr. Mary McKibbin-Harper, President: 
of the Chicago Branch. 

Another of our Overseas members, to whom reference should be made, 
is Mrs. Newcomer, whom we miss from our gathering cn this occasion. 
Mrs. Newcomer has been a regular attendant at our Conferences, and 
is well known to most of us as an enthusiastic and staunch supporter 
of the Fellowship. She has only recently recovered from a severe 
illness, and is unable at present to undertake the voyage to England. 
The Council in your name extend to her their sympathy and good 
wishes. 

The Council deplore the loss by death during the session of several. 
active supporters of the Fellowship :— 


Mr. W. F. Bagnall (Sheffield). 

Sir Frederick Bridge. 

Miss Marie Corelli. 

Miss Mary Gardner (Seattle). 

Mr. F. M. Bell Smith (Toronto). 

Mr. John A. Stelling. 

Alderman Sir Wm. P. Treloar, Bart. 
Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin (New York). 
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Some of these were closely in touch with the work at Headquarters, 
and known to most of us personally, but every one of them took a 
keen and active interest in the Fellowship, and we shall miss their 
friendly and valued help. 

October the 6th last marked the Coming of Age of the Fellowship, 
and it has been a source of great satisfaction to the Council that every 
Branch responded so readily to the suggestion made at the last 
Conference to celebrate in some way this happy event. 

There are few, if any, societies whose interests are confined to one 
author that can boast of so long a record as the Fellowship, and none 
that can claim to possess a magazine similarly restricted in its scope 
that has circulated for so many years, and with such increasing 
popularity. 

It would be invidious to specially mention the celebration pro- 
ceedings of any one Branch, but happily there is one event in which 
every Branch had a share, and which should, therefore, be mentioned, 
as it interests the Fellowship as a whole. We refer to the presentation 
to Mr. B. W. Matz. 

Every member of the Fellowship knows our Chairman, Mr. Matz, 

and the majority of the members of the Dickens Fellowship throughout 
the world know and gratefully admit how much he has done for the 
Fellowship. He is the only one of the small band of enthusiastic 
founders of the Fellowship twenty-one years ago who has continued 
without a break to carry on the work and still take a prominent interest 
in all that is done. Indeed, it is not too much to say that if it had not 
been for Mr. Matz there would have been no Fellowship and no Coming 
of Age. When, therefore, it was suggested at the Conference in 1923, 
at Liverpool, that something should be done to mark our appreciation 
of his twenty-one years’ service on our behalf, there was an immediate 
response from the Branches, not only from those at Home, but also 
from our fellow members Overseas, with the result that we were able 
to present him with a badge of the Fellowship—the miniature of 
‘Charles Dickens which we are proud to see him wearing in his official 
capacity to-day. We all hope he may long be spared to wear it and 
continue his work among us. ~ 

Although a special vote of thanks is later on to be proposed to our 
retiring President, Sir Walter Lawrence, the Council cannot allow 
this opportunity to pass without placing on record their appreciation 
of all that he has done for the Fellowship during his year of office. 
He has taken an active personal interest in its work, and has always 
been ready to advise and give his help to forward any matter the 
Fellowship had in hand. The Council were pleased on the occasion 
of the Annual Commemorative Dinner in February last to be able to 
arrange for his speech to be broadcast, thus enabling it to reach 
thousands who hitherto knew nothing of the Fellowship or its work. 
The result was a gratifying addition to the membership. . 

There is still room for improvement in the amount of support given 
to The Dickensian magazine. It is astonishing how small a proportion 
of our members subscribe to it. Every Branch Secretary receives 
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an official copy when published, and the Council suggest that each 
member who is not a subscriber should make a point of borrowing a 
copy and seeing for himself what an amount of interesting Dickens 
matter it contains. The Council are satisfied that once a member has 
done this he will wish to. become a subscriber. Those who regularly 
read it are amazed at the wealth of information it contains, every 
item of which relates to Dickens or his works. 

The Council are pleased to note the increased number of applications 
which are being received for the loan of Lectures and Lantern Slides, 
showing how much they are appreciated. The stock of slides, all 
of which illustrate some Dickens subject, has been considerably 
augmented, and now numkers over 1000. It is, however, still in- 
sufficient to meet the demands made upon it. The Council, therefore, 
again beg each and every Branch to contribute to this collection of 
slides, and so enable Headquarters to meet all demands made. It 
should not be forgotten that there are many Branches whcse members 
are far removed from places and scenes of Dickensian interest, and 
who are glad to have descriptive and authentic accounts cf these places. 
Other Branches would welcome tke opportunity of hearing some of 
the lectures which are delivered to the more fortunate Branches. 
Space does not permit of these lectures being printed in The Dickensian, 
it would, therefore, be most beneficial if Branches that have such 
lectures would place in the possession of Headquarters a manuscript 
copy available for. loan, together with slides if necessary for 
illustration. 

There is also a growing demand for dramatic sketches suitable for 
production by members of Branches at their ordinary monthly meetings 
and local entertainments. Some Branches appear to have special 
talent in this direction, and to include among their members those who 
are able and willing to adapt sketches and short plays from Dickens’s 
books. If these Branches would forward to Headquarters manuscript 
copy of any successful play, sketch, or condensed reading adapted from 
Dickens that they may have, the Council will gladly catalogue them 
for loan to other Branches. 

It is very gratifying to note that the charitable work of the 
Fellowship is increasing. Practically every Branch undertakes tke 
upkeep of some portion of the work of a local charitable institution, 
or maintains a cot or bed in a hospital. Organised efforts are also 
made to brighten the lives of the sick and needy, and contribute to 
the happiness of children in poor districts. On behalf of the Fellow- 
ship, the Council gratefully thank all those members, both at Home 
and Abroad, who have helped in any way to carry on this charitable 
work. Nothing redounds more to the credit of the Fellowship than’ 
this side of its activities, and nothing is more in keeping with the 
true spirit of Charles Dickens. While commending these efforts, the 
Council would at the same time urge that Branches should not. let 
their efforts be so entirely focussed on local work as to cause them 
to lose sight of the obligation which membership of the Fellowship 
entails to subscribe to and forward those Imperial schemes which 
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from time to time are brought before them by the Council. It is 
only by such unaminous support of our aims and aspirations that 
the perpetuity of the Fellowship can be assured. 

Nothing further has transpired with regard to “ Bannow,” the 
Charles Dickens Home for the Blinded at St. Leonards, but the matter 
is not being lost sight of by the Council. 

The Doughty Street House Scheme is to form the subject of a 
specia! statement later on in the Agenda, and, therefore, need not 
occupy space in this Report. 

The Financial Statement and Accounts will be presented and dealt 
with by Mr. Walter Dexter, the Hon. Treasurer, and it is only necessary 
to add that it is with very great pleasure that the Council support al} 
that he will place before you. 

The attendance at the Council meetings by Branch representatives 
is still disappointing, and is the subject of much consideration by the 
Council. A proposition will be submitted for discussion later on in 
the Agenda, which has been framed to encourage and enable more 
Branches to be represented at those meetings, and the Council commend 
the suggestion to your earnest and careful consideration. 

The clerical work at Headquarters has much increased during the 
last two years, as has also the number of visitors to the Fellowship 
rooms. These are not only Dickens lovers from our own country, 
but include members and visitors from overseas seeking information 
and advice on matters of Dickensian interest. From letters and 
enquiries received it is anticipated that the number will be very much 
increased during the summer months. 

Through the courtesy of Messrs. Day and Martin, of Blacking fame, 
the Council have been offered space for a Dickens exhibit at the British 
Empire Exhibition, in the stand which that firm has erected repre- 
senting “The Old White Hart,” the Inn associated with the first 
appearance of Sam Weller. Finding that the proposed scheme was 
in keeping with the dignity of the Fellowship, the Council agreed to 
accept the offer; visitors to the Exhibition will, therefore, be able to 
view a selected number of Dickens pictures, relics and curios, in- 
cluding some associated with Sam Weller and the original ‘“White Hart.” 
These have been arranged as a small Dickens Exhibition, and occupy | 
the interior of the scenic representation of the famous Inn. As the 
time available for arranging and fitting up this Exhibition was very 
limited, the Council were glad to avail themselves of Mr. Matz’s 
collection, which he at once placed at their disposal, and the exhibits, 
therefore, are, with few exceptions, belonging to him. The ready 
response, however, from others to loan items was most gratifying 
and proves that had space or time permitted a much larger exhibit 
could have been provided. C. H. Green, Hon. Secretary. 


An effort is being made to resuscitate the Branch at Leamington, 
and those willing to co-operate are requested to communicate with 
Miss J. M. Latoix, 47 Lansdowne Crescent, Leamington. Branches 
are in course of formation in the United States at Oaklands, California 
and at Atlanta, Georgia. f 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE AT EASTBOURNE 


Pike Bera was a very popular choice for the eighteenth 
Annual Conference, judging by the very excellent attendance. 
The activities commenced on Friday evening, 20th June, with a 
reception of Delegates and Members by His Worship The Mayor of 
Eastbourne, Alderman G. B. Soddy, at the Town Hall at 8 p.m. 
During the evening refreshments were served, and a very fine musical 
programme given. Everybody soon made friends, and a. most en- 
joyable evening was spent. 

The conference itself took place also at the Town Hall on the following 
Saturday morning at 10 a.m., and was formally opened by the Mayor, 
who welcomed the delegates to Eastbourne, and expressed the hope 
that their visit would be thoroughly enjoyable. 

Mr. B. W. Matz, who presided, thanked the Mayor for his good 
wishes, and for the honour he had conferred on the Fellowship by 
placing the handsome Town Hall at its disposal for their meetings. 

The Roll of Branches was then called, and showed that the following 
were represented :—Balham, St. Pancras, Bath, Birmingham, 
Cheltenham, Eastbourne, Gloucester, Liverpool, Manchester, Notting- 
ham, Sheffield, Southend, Tewkesbury, Edinburgh, Melbourne, 
Toronto and Headquarters. * 

The minutes of last conference having been confirmed and signed, 
the chairman delivered a short address, in which he once again touched 
upon the importance of the fact that the Fellowship had attained its 
twenty-first anniversary and of the unique position it held in the 
social and literary world to-day, and incidentally referred to what it 
had done, is doing, and can accomplish. 

The report of the Council was then read by Mr. C. H. Green, the 
Hon. Secretary, and the annual balance sheet presented by Mr. Walter 
Dexter, the Hon. Treasurer. Both were adopted, and are printed 
elsewhere in our pages. 

The election of officers resulted as follows :—President for the ensuing 
year, Mr. W. Pett Ridge; Vice-Presidents, Mr. William Miles, Mr. 
A. K. P. Smythe (Toronto), and the existing Vice-Presidents. The 
Council’s election of Mr. ©. H. Green (Hon. Secretary), Mr. Walter 
Dexter (Hon. Treasurer), Mr. William Miller (Hon. Librarian), and 
Mr. B. W. Matz (Kditor, The Dickensian), were duly approved and 
confirmed. Messrs. Whinney, Smith and Whinney having kindly 
offered themselves again as Hon. Auditors, their services were gratefully 
accepted. 

Mr. C. H. Green informed the conference of the progress of the 
Doughty Street House Scheme, and explained the reasons why the 
house was not yet in the possession of the Fellowship. He gave details 
of the amounts received from the branches, and made an urgent appeal 
for more support to the funds. The Conference gave its entire approval 
to the action the Council has taken and is proposing to take in the 
matter, and moved a resolution to that effect. 
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The proposition of the Council to alter Rule VIL. in the following 
manner was duly approved by the Conference after some discussion : 


Line 2. Alter fifteen to nine. 
Line 7. Alter nine to siz. 
Add the following after line 9 :— 

(a) A Branch may appoint officially one member of the Branch 
as a deputy representative to attend Council Meetings. 
Such deputy shall only be entitled to vote in the absence of 
the Branch Secretary. 

(b) Or alternatively, any other member of the Fellowship, but 
except in the case of Overseas Branches such deputy must 
not be an existing member of the Council, Headquarters 
Committee or an ex-officio officer. 


Photo by) tL Bourne, Eastbourne 
THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP AT EASTBOURNE 


Group of Delegates to the Conference 


It was also proposed by the Council: “That immediate steps be 
taken to incorporate the Dickens Fellowship or obtain some such 
legal status as the solicitors may deem advisable.” This was referred 
back to the Council with power to act in the best interests of the 
Fellowship. 

Mrs. K. McMillan, of the Toronto Branch, whose presence was 
greeted with rounds of applause, brought greetings from that city, 
and spoke of the fine work the Fellowship is doing there. Miss Bennett, 
of Birmingham, made the suggestion that each Branch should choose 
the same book for reading and study during the season. 

The following votes of thanks were proposed, seconded and carried 
by acclamation -—To Sir Walter Lawrence, Bart.. GOL EA:GCN8:, 
C.B., the retiring President; to the Eastbourne Branch, for the ex- 
cellent and considered arrangement made by them for the Conference, 
and to the chairman of the Conference. 


12* 
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On the invitation of Headquarters the meeting place for the 1925 
Conference will be London. 

In the afternoon, a pleasant motor coach trip was taken to Beachy 
Head and to Wannock, where the delegates were entertained to tea 
by the Eastbourne Branch. The beautiful drive and the charming 
gardens of the Old Mill were a pure delight to everybody. During 
the drive a stop was made at East Dean Church, where the Vicar 
delivered: a most interesting and informative address on the old 
edifice, incidentally touching upon the romance of the old days on 
the Sussex Downs. 

The Conference Dinner was held in the evening at the Queen’s 
Hotel, at which the President of the Eastbourne Branch, Alderman 
John Easter presided. 

It was a most enjoyable, not to say merry, gathering, and the 130 
guests who sat down to a splendid repast were perfectly delighted with 
all the arrangements made for their comfort. After the toast of “‘ The 
King” was honoured, Mr. Coulson Kernahan proposed that of the 
Immortal Memory of Charles Dickens, which was drunk in silence 
and due reverence. Mr. Kernahan’s oration would be spoiled by 
casual quotations, and we therefore propose to print it in our next 
issue. It gave great pleasure, and was received with rounds of ap- 
plause. The other toasts were “ The Dickens Fellowship,” proposed 
in a fine speech by Mr. Robert A. Gordon, K.C., and responded to by 
Mr. C. H. Green in one of the best speeches we have heard him deliver. 
He struck a sound note and conveyed to the company the real spirit 
in which the Fellowship works and intends to work in the future. ‘‘ The 
Visitors,” was proposed by Mr. C. H. Taylor in a very happy strain, to 
which the Mayor of Eastbourne replied. In a very bright and pleasing 
speech, full of humour and wit, Mr. R. C. H. Morrison, President of 
the Edinburgh Branch, submitted that of the Chairman, Alderman 
John Easter, the President of the Eastbourne Branch. Alderman 
Easter in his reply spoke of the very excellent work his Branch has 
done in the five years of its existence. During the evening the Rev. 
T. Faulkner Jefferies gave two recitals from Dickens, and Miss Lily 
Bussey sang. ; 

The conclusion of the dinner brought the Conference proper to a 
close, but the Eastbourne Branch, anticipating that visitors would 
stay over for a few days, had arranged a dramatic performance of 
Scenes and Tableaux from Dickens by its members at ‘ Dickens 
Hall,” its new headquarters. It was a very fine performance, and 
those responsible for it are to be heartily congratulated on the all- 
acta excellence of the acting, grouping and the costumes of the 
players. f 

On Tuesday, the 24th, a Day Excursion by motor coach was taken 
to Rochester and Gadshill through the most beautiful parts of Sussex 
and Kent, and on Wednesday a “‘ Dickens Costume Fair’’ was held 
at the Dickens Hall and Grounds. which our Eastbourne friends are 
so lucky and proud in possessing. This was made the occasion of the 
official opening of the Hall, the ceremony of which was performed by 
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Mr. B. W. Matz. The stalls were all tastefully prepared, and the 
helpers were in Dickens costumes. 

There is no doubt that the members of the Eastbourne Branch set 
out to make the Conference and its attendant functions a great success, 
and we can assure our readers that they succeeded to full measure. 
Everything went off without a hitch, and everybody was made at 
home and at ease. To Alderman Easter, Mr. F. J. Hansor and all 
those who aided them in their endeavours we offer our unqualified 
thanks and praise, and tender our heartiest congratulations. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A DICKENS PROBLEM 


Sir.—In reading Great Expectations it has seemed to me that more 
than one of the Dickens Dictionaries have blundered at one point, 
which mistake has been perpetuated by those editions which prefix 
a List of Characters to this novel. They describe Cousin Raymond 
and his wife, Camilla, as “‘ Mr. and Mrs. Camilla,”’ as though that were 
their surname. I suggest that Camilla was the wife’s Christian name 
and Raymond the husband’s surname. T see that Pierce and Wheeler’s 
Dictionary says that his Christian name may have been John: I 
don’t know what authority there is for this. 

Granted that in Chapter XI. Pip “‘ynderstood ” Raymond to be 
**Mr. Camilla,” but is not that just a child’s mistake, perhaps all 
the more probable in one * brought up by hand?” I know a little 
boy who always thought of a Jessie Macdonald and her husband as 
Mr. and Mrs. Jessie. 

That the lady’s surname is not Camilla may be deduced from the 
fact that she appears as Camilla, without any prefix. Raymond 
might be either her husband’s Christian or surname. “ Cousin 
Raymond ” would, of course, allow of it being a surname (c.f. “Uncle 
Pumblechook”’). That his wife calls him ‘‘ Raymond” tout court 
doesn’t tell strongly against this suggestion. 

It would probably be impossible to work out the inter-relations 
of Mrs. Havisham’s relatives. All we know is that Mrs. Camilla was 
Mr. Pocket’s sister, and that Georgina was a cousin. But your readers 
may be able to throw light on one or other part of the whole question. 

Yours faithfully, 
Oxford University Press, H. 8. MiLForpD. 
Amen House, Warwick Square, 
London, E.C.4. 


PICKWICK VILLA 


Sir.—It is interesting to me to see in your April number of The 
Dickensian an illustration of Pickwick Villa, at Dulwich. 

My grandfather, George Temple, born 17 53, owned that pretty 
piace for many years between 1787 and 1821, when he died. He had 
a residence in town, and in the summer was wont to spend the week- 
ends there from Friday to Monday. He journeyed to and fro, I 
have been told, by coach, and the fare was 2s. each way. At his death 
he left the place to his daughter Sarah, my aunt, who married a Myr. 
Samuel Nail, an Insurance Broker at Lloyds. She died in 1866, and 
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he a year or two later, and the place was then sold. I was only a boy 
at the time, or I would have liked to have kept it in the family. It 
was never known as Pickwick Villa in my aunt’s time; it was many 
years after her death that I noticed one day in passing that it was so 
called. 

So pretty was it in the sixties and seventies, the period when I 
was most there, that Queen Victoria, who used to go by on her way 
to the Crystal Palace, on one occasion stopped to enquire who it was 
who lived there, and my little aunt came down the garden walk in her 
habitual yellow dress to greet Her Majesty, who always afterwards, 
when she passed, gave special and gracious recognition to those who 
might be waiting to see her. 

This aunt of mine never would venture into a railway tram. When 
the Chatham and Dover line first ran on the outskirts of Dulwich, 
and its shrill whistle, not far distant, was heard in the quiet little garden, 
my aunt would invariably exclaim ‘* There it is again, come and be 
killed.” : 

Just one other incident connected with this house. One summer 
evening my grandfather was pacing up and down the lawn with his 
wife when she suddenly noticed she had dropped her wedding ring. 
Search was made for it all over the garden, but it was not found, and 
my grandfather bought her another. The following year she died, 
and her sister, Catherine, came to keep house for him, and she, in the 
garden one day, picked up the lost wedding ring, and the following year 
was married to my grandfather with it, so the two women were both 
wedded with the same wedding ring ; Catherine being my grandmother. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Guildhall Art Gallery, ALFRED TEMPLE. 
Guildhall, E.C.2. 


ST. MARTIN’S COURT 


Srr.—The following, which appears in the April “St. Martin’s 
Review,” is possibly new to some readers of The Dickensian and 
may be of interest. 

Yours very truly, 
E. M. A. HENDERSON. 

Dear Sir, 

Charles Dickens in Bleak House (Chapter 27) writes as follows : 
“Tf I wasn’t as weak as a Brimstone Baby, sir,’ whispers Grand- 
father Smallweed..... ‘Td tear the writing away from him. He’s 
got it buttoned in his breast. I saw him put it there. Speak up, 
you crabbed image for the sign of a walking-stick shop, and say 
you saw him put it there.’’’ It may interest some of your readers 
to know that the shop referred to was that of Moore and Co., and was 
situated at 90 St. Martin’s Lane (corner of St. Martin’s Court). 
I have in my possession the two walking sticks with grotesque 
carved heads (the one that of an old man and the other an old woman), 
which for over one hundred and fifty years figured in the shop, and 
to which Dickens referred. They are reputed to have been carved 
by Grinling Gibbons. 

Yours, ete., 
88 (ireyhound Lane, Streatham, CARLETON F, TUFNELL. 
8.W.16, 15th April, 1924. ; 
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DICKENS AND ISLINGTON 


Sir.—Following my recent lecture on ‘‘ Dickens and Islington,” 
an interesting discussion took place, which revealed some facts which 
may be of interest to readers of The Dickensian. These centred 
mainly round Dickens’s visit to Mr. William Upcott, who lived at what 
was then No. 102 Upper Street, now represented, approximately, by 
No. 128. Upcott was not only a publisher, but a bibliophile, and an 
enthusiastic autograph hunter, never missing an opportunity of 
obtaining anything of this nature likely to be of interest. No doubt, 
‘“‘ Boz,” then an unknown reporter, was attracted to Upcott’s house 
in search of copy, and Upcott asked him to write something in his 
autograph book. This is what Dickens wrote. 

‘‘ January 4th, 1830, 102 Upper Street, Islington. Being the date 
of my first visit to this most extraordinary antiquarian mansion, 
whereto I mean to return at the earliest possible opportunity to refresh 
myself with a few dusty draughts from its exhaustless well. Charles 
Dickens.” 

This extract was cut out and pasted in a copy of the Pickwick Papers 
that Dickens afterwards presented to Upcott, so they must have been 
on friendly terms. The book, with the original extract pasted in it, 
was sold about 1910, and has not been traced since. 

There is no record that Dickens ever paid the promised return visit. 
But that he had not forgotten Upcott is shown in his letter dated 
13th June, 1867, to Mr. W. H. Wills, anent certain points in a story 
by Wilkie Collins: ‘‘I may have got both these points from looking 
up some pamphlets in Upcott’s collection which I once had.” 

Not many yards farther northward from Upcott’s house, viz., by 
No. 146 Upper Street, is a quaint cul-de-sac called Terrett’s Place, 
which, it is thought, Dickens may have had in mind in selecting the 
lodgings of Ruth and Tom Pinch. 

For the above information I am indebted to my friend, Mr. Sista, G- 
Weeks, President of the Islington Antiquarian and Historical Society. 

Yours faithfully, 
WitiraMm J. ROFFEY. 


WILLIAM SYKES, BURGLAR 

Srr.—In searching lately through John S. Piercy’s ‘‘ History of 
Retford ” (1828) for facts relating to the Denmans of West Retford, 
a prominent Nottinghamshire family in the sixteenth century, I 
happened upon a Dickensian parallel which I am venturing to send you, 
although it has probably been noticed by others. It will be observed 
that the unhappy fate of this prototype of Bill Sikes was shared by 
one Michael Denman, who may possibly have been a degenerate scion 
of the eminent family above mentioned,—from whom, through the 
marriage of Anne Denman with the learned Sir Thomas Aylesbury, 
two English Queens, Mary and Anne, were descended. 

In 1801, as recorded by Piercy, “Michael Denman and William 
Sykes, both of East Retford, were executed at Nottingham on the 
5th of August, for breaking into the Brown Cow Public House, at 
Mansfield, kept by Mr. Bowler, and stealing thereout a sum of money, 
and other articles.” 

Yours faithfully, 
Lancaster, Mass., U.S.A., J. OC: L.-CLaRrK. 
8th April, 1924. 
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DICKENS PLAYS AND FILMS 


Sir.—Your correspondent, Mary L. Pendered, in the April Dicken- 
sian, hits upon a real drawback to the educational popularisation ot 
Dickens’s works by means of plays and films. As regards the former, 
I do not feel competent adequately to judge. But it may interest 
your readers to know that the Selborne Society has now a Film 
Library, including certain of Dickens’s works, the hire of which can 
be arranged; and, in the winter of 1922-3, in conjunction with the 
municipal authorities, two of these were shown in Battersea Town 
Hall, viz., ‘‘ Pickwick” and ‘‘ Little Dorrit.”” The former was greatly 
enjoyed by a large audience, mainly because the book was well 
known, and there was no connected story, but only a series of isolated 
adventures. 

‘‘ Little Dorrit ’? was much less successful, and, in fact, rather dull ; 
chiefly due (a) to a certain lack of the Dickens atmosphere, (6) too 
much of the “ villainy ” side of the story, (c) too little of the Dorrits 
themselves, and (d) the all-too-obvious American features of Amy 
Dorrit. ‘‘ Oliver Twist,’ with a totally un-English boy as Oliver ; 
Great Expectations,” and particularly ‘‘Dombey and Son,’ each, 
in my opinion, fails to create the real Dickens environment. “A 
Tale of Two Cities”? and ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend” are much better in 
this respect. 

: Yours truly, 
Wiu1raMm J. Rorrey. 


BLIMBER’S AND BRIGHTON 


Sir.—Permit me to make a brief correction to a statement in Mr. 
T. B. Powell's interesting article bearing the above title, which appeared 
in The Dickensian for April last. Referring to Frank Smedley, author 
of “Frank Fairlegh,’” he says Smedley was in Brighton ‘in 1834-5 
as a pupil under his uncle, a private tutor.” 

As a matter of fact, Frank Smedley was a pupil of the Rev. George 
Millett (who was not a relative, as far as I am aware) at 89 Montpelier 
Road, Brighton, for a few months only, in 1832. His chronic ill-health 
then caused his removal, and his education was continued subsequently 
by his cousin, the Rev. E. A. Smedley, at Chesterton Vicarage, near 
Cambridge. 

Yours truly, 
5th June, 1924, ; S. M. Extis. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


NOTICE.—The latest date for receiving reports for the October 
number is 12th September .—Editor. 


BALHAM.—The outstanding event during the past quarter was 
the dramatic entertainment on 11th April. Thanks to the equal 
skill and zeal of Miss Frances Jolly, the helpful goodwill of St. Pancras 
Branch, and the readiness of everyone to lend a hand, a notable 
success was achieved. Humour and pathos were well intermixed ; 
the laughter of Bumble’s courtship, and of the quarrel between Betsey 
Prig and Sairey Gamp, came near to tears in Nancy’s interview with 
Rose Maylie, while Horatio Sparkins pleased everyone. Characters 
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were taken by Miss Whittaker, Miss Minnards, Miss Cooke and Mr. 
W ickens, of St. Pancras; and by Miss Jolly, Miss Bedford, Miss 
Christine Matz, Miss E. Gillies, and others, of the local Branch. Other 
agreeable items were the very skilful rendering of the story of Gabriel 
Grub, by Miss Godfree, of St. Pancras ; the delicate and moving 
recital of Sidney Carton’s death, by Mr. H. H. Wrench, and Mr. 
Fullwood’s reading of Bob Sawyer’s Supper Party. The proceedings 
at the first Annual Meeting on 9th May were marked by keenness and 
cordiality ; a membership of 74 was deemed a good indication that 
the difficulties incidental to formation hatl been well surmounted, 
but greater things are prophesied for next year. An Evening Ramble 
through the Inns of Court took place on 5th June: the members 
present were fortunate that in the midst of such a spell of broken 
weather the evening was just the best for revealing at its freshest the 
wealth of greenery that lies in these peaceful haunts so close to the 
throbbing heart of the great city. 


BATH.—The Annual Meeting was held on April 3rd. Miss Singers- 
Bigger read a full and encouraging report of the year’s activities. 
The President and principal officers were re-elected, and the name of 
Mr. Frank Richards, M.A., as that of Vice-President. ‘The meeting 
was followed by a reading of part of an abridged version of A Tale of 
Two Cities. Mrs. Horace Gedge gave a dramatic rendering of the 
chapters allotted to her, showing that she had carefully prepared her 
effects. Miss Florence Tylee read next with a direct sincerity no less 
telling. Mr. C. E. Revell preferred to recite the final portion of the 
story, and succeeded in holding his audience. 


BOSTON, MASS.—The Birthday Anniversary Dinner took place 
on 8th February, at the Twentieth Century Club. It was a great 
success. Recitals, readings, music and speeches were the order of the 
day, and were much enjoyed. The March meeting was held at Parker 
House, where the Branch will hold its meetings in the future. This 
took place in the Crystal Parlour, the same room where, on the night 
of February 29th, 1867, Charles Dickens gave a memorable dinner 
to his Boston friends, a party that included Longfellow, Holmes, 
Aldrich, Lowell, and others. Among the guests at that dinner was 
Miss Alice M. Longfellow, who as a young girl accompanied her father 
on that evening, Miss Longfellow honoured the Branch with her 
presence on March 3rd, and gave a charming and interesting talk, 
not only describing the dinner, but also reading a letter written to 
Sumner by Dickens in 1842. She also told of the visit made to Gad’s 
Hill by the poet and his daughters in 1868, of the marvellous hospitality - 
of Dickens, and the charm and beauty of life at Gad’s Hill. Miss 
Longfellow feels certain that the Crystal Room was the scene of the 
dinner, and she pointed out the spot where Dickens sat at the head of 
the table. The programme of the evening was made up of papers, 
“clippings from the newspapers of Boston and New York during the 
winter of 1867-68, stories, etc., bearing on the life of Charles Dickens 
at the Parker House. Mr. Edward F. Payne read of * Dickens’s 
Arrival and Life at Parker’s.’’ At the April meeting, Mr. Milton J. 
Stone presided. Mrs. De Forest Danielson told of her actual visit 
at the age of six to Charles Dickens at Parker House when she pre- 
sented him with a bouquet. She gave reminiscences of her meeting 
Dickens and George Dolby, and, further, gave extracts from her father’s 
diary dealing with the novelist’s stay in Boston in 1868. She referred 
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to her father’s collection of Dickensiana which once contained the 
MS. of ** Hunted Down,” now in the Pierpoint Morgan Library. The 
other notable event of the evening was a performance of the Trial 
Scene from Pickwick. 


CHELTENHAM.—The second half season opened with a New 
Year’s Party in proper Dickensian form. A large number attended 
in eharacter costume, and everyone entered heartily into the com- 
petitions arranged. After the refreshments had been served, a varied 
programme of vocal and ‘‘ instrumental ”’ music was given, the latter 
item being an outstanding feature. The February meetings (three 
in number) were also memorable. The usual monthly gathering was 
addressed by Mr. T. Lyon, who gave one of his very enjoyable chats 
on ‘‘ Young Dickens in London.” On the 6th, a large party of our 
members journeyed to Gloucester as the guests of the City Branch ; 
and together with members from several other branches, spent a 
thoroughly happy evening, being entertained with dramatic sketches, 
music and dancing. On the 7th the Birthday Anniversary was cele- 
brated by meeting round the festive board at a “supper party.”” All 
the aceommodation was required to seat the large number present, 
and the gathering was full of high spirits, while the speeches were of 
that excellent standard to which we are accustomed. The March 
_ meeting took the form of a recital by Mr. Aubrey Standing, who gave 
a series of short items from the various books, all rendered in very 
characteristic manner, and interspersed by solos of a particularly 
pleasing quality. The Annual Meeting in April brought the season 
to a close. The report showed that the Branch was never in a more 
flourishing condition so far as numerical strength is concerned, nor 
in a stronger position from the financial point of view. The whole 
season has been characterised by enthusiasm, and the hearty spirit 
of the members attending in large numbers at each of the meetings. 


CINDERFORD.—The last gathering of the session was held at 
the Institute in May, the chair being taken by the President (Mrs. 
Harding), who was presented, on behalf of the Branch, with a medallion, 
with portrait of Charles Dickens, and ribbon, to be worn by the pre- 
sident at meetings. Mr. Charles E. Tringham afterwards spoke on 
“Some Reflections on David Copperfield,” and on Dickens as a writer 
and teacher. If in the great intellectual sense they could not pretend 
to match Dickens with the Bard of the Avon, they had to admit his 
outstanding ability, also in his wonderful delineation of human character 
—its weakness, its idiosyneracies, its shallowness and hollowness, its 
pretence, its snobbish pettiness; but also in its golden beauty, its 
strength, its faithfulness, its true relation to the things which count, 
the things which in the best sense are worth while. At the conclusion 
of the address, the members voted on the book for next session, and 
by @ majority of one vote Our Mutual Friend was adopted in pre- 
ference to Bleak House. 


EASTBOURNE.—One of the most important events in which this 
Branch has taken part was a ‘‘ Matinée Extraordinaire,” held at the 
Devonshire Park Theatre. All the musical and dramatic societies 
in the town were represented, and the theatre was packed to over- 
flowing. The item provided by the Branch was ‘“‘ A Tribute to Charles 
Dickens,” and consisted of the appearance of many representations 
of Dickens characters, most of whom spoke a few appropriate lines. 
The costumes were as like the original illustrations as possible, and 
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the applause was loud and long. The entire arrangements were in 
the hands Mrs. Carlotta Josephs. ‘A very fine bust of Dickens, kindly 
executed by Mr. C. Godfrey Garrard, a member, occupied a position 
of honour on the stage, and was greatly admired. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The Annual Dinner 
was held at Carr’s Restaurant, Strand, on April 5th, Mr. Miller pre- 
siding. The guests of the evening were Mr. and Mrs. Green and 
daughter. Several members of the London and St. Pancras Branches 
were present, and were heartily welcomed. The usual toasts were 
received with great enthusiasm, and all the speakers seemed to be 
inspired with the real Dickens spirit. An excellent programme of 
music and recitations was provided, and the evening, by common 
consent, was a most successful one. The Annual General Meeting 
was held on April 30th, Mr. J. H. McNulty in the chair. A review of 
the year’s work was given by Miss Catchpole, and a statement of 
accounts distributed among the members. The election of officers 
for the year then took place, after which Mr. Miller gave a paper on 
‘‘ Dramatised Versions of Dickens’s Novels.”” The paper was listened 
to with great interest and followed by a spirited discussion. 


LBYTON.—The Winter Session concluded on March 26th, when 
interesting papers were read by Mr. F. T. Bishop, who choose as his 
subject, ‘‘ Dickens Types as seen to-day,” and by Mr. T. W. Hill on 
‘Charles Dickens—his Works and Style.’ Both papers proved 
original and interesting, and were much appreciated. At the February 
meeting the programme consisted of a reading by the Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. E. W. Brown), and a paper by Mr. J. H. McNulty entitled ‘“‘ Martin — 
Chuzzlewit—A Revaluation.” This was closely followed, and a very 
interesting discussion followed, which proved that the paper had been 
much appreciated and enjoyed. The January meeting took the form 
of a Social, when some forty members and friends were present. A 
musical programme had been arranged by Mr. F. W. Chater. The 
evening was thoroughly enjoyed. The Hon. Secretary is pleased to 
report that he has again been granted the use of the Council Chamber 
for the meetings of the Branch, and that the Chairman of the Council 
(Councillor A. J. Allanson, J.P.) has kindly consented to occupy the 
position of President for 1924-25. 


LONDON.—On April 12th, members met for a Whist Drive at 
“Ye Mecca Café,” 140 Cheapside, E.C. Thirty-two tables were 
filled, and if in some cases there was not too much room for the players 
to circulate, that did not seem to detract from the enjoyment of every- 
one present. Ten prizes were provided, and were graciously presented 
to the winners by Mrs. Will Owen. The highest score was made, 
and the first ladies’ prize won, by the youngest player in the room, 
Miss Winifred Marsh, aged fifteen ; a very popular win. The arrange- 
ments were in the hands of Mr. W. B. Warren, who has been able to 
announce a profit from the function of just on £3 for the Doughty Street 
Fund. The Annual General Meeting of Headquarters members was 
held on April 16th, at the Old Hall, Lincolns Inn. The formal part 
of the business was quickly disposed of under the skilful chairmanship 
of Mr. S. J. Rust, who, in the regrettable absence of Mr. Green through 
illness, read the Secretary’s report, showing a very satisfactory state 
of affairs. The chair was then taken by Mr. W. J. Roffey, and the 
audience were afforded great delight by the recital of the ‘ third 
chirp ” of The Cricket on the Fearth, by Miss Maud Grantham, of the 
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Melbourne Branch. Two months ago this talented lady gave the 
first two chirps, but time did not then permit of its completion. In 
this ‘‘ third chirp,” Miss Grantham excelled herself, both in vocalisation 
and characterisation, and the prolonged applause indicated how 
deeply were the hearers impressed. The Essay Competition was then 
decided. Ten essays on subjects chosen from Bleak House were read 
and voted upon by the audience. The prizes were won by Miss Ruth 
Whittaker for ‘** Four Women,” by Miss E. M. Hubble for * Esther 
Summerson,”’ and by Mr. W. B. Warren for ~ Harold Skimpole, 
Dickens’s Greatest Hypocrite.’ The prizes were copies of Mr. Walter 
Dexter’s latest book, ** The Kent of Dickens,’ and were presented by 
Miss Maud Grantham. 


MANCHESTER.—On March 2Ist, in the Milton Hall, Manchester, 
a bazaar, termed the ** Doughty Street Fayre,’ was held to raise a 
supplementary sum towards the Coming of Age Fund for the purchase 
and endowment of Charles Dickens’s house, 48 Doughty Street, London. 
Both socially and financially this event was a great success, and the 
Branch hopes by this and other efforts to realize the sum they have 
set themselves to raise towards the Doughty Street Purchase and 
Endowment Fund. At the closing meeting of the session on April 
4th, with the President, Mr. J. D. Dickens, in the chair, the Secretary’s 
report for the year was read, showing that more meetings than usual 
‘had been held. After the financial statement had been presented, 
the officers and council for the ensuing year were elected: Mr. F. R. 
Dean as President; Mr. D. J. Parry, Elective Vice-President ; and 
Mrs. Smith a Vice-President. The new Hon. Secretary is Miss H. 
Eileen Phillips, with Miss E. Fleming as Assistant. On July 5th, 
the Summer Reunion of the Branch will take the form of a motor coach 
tour through a charming and picturesque part of Cheshire. Arrange- 
ments for tea have been made at Lower Poeber. It is hoped that a 
large and representative gathering of the Branch will avail themselves 
of this delightful trip. 


MELBOURNE.—The Branch opened auspiciously for 1924 on 
the anniversary of Dickens’s birthday, the President, Mr. W. A. 
Callaway, in the chair. There was a large attendance of members. 
The balance sheet for 1923 showed that after meeting expenses, the 
surplus funds were devoted to Children’s Charities at Christmas. Mr. 
J. H. Crowther provided a very appropriate paper, “A Notable Birth- 
day,” in which he faithfully portrayed the milestones in the life of 
Dickens through many trials to triumph. Mr. W. A. Callaway read 
a remarkably interesting paper, ‘‘ Micawber as a Spiritual Influence,” 
‘The great Micawber was held as an example and a warning to intemperate 
speakers who lose themselves in a wilderness of words. Both papers 
were greatly appreciated by members. Recitals were given by Mr. 
Brookes, Mr. Stevens and Mr. Southwell, and musical items by Mrs. 
Lindsay and Mr. W. M. Hicking. 


MONTREAL.—The Branch held its Annual Ladies’ Night in Febru- 
ary, the programme, entirely by ladies, was under the convenorship of 
Miss Mary Saye. A short address, ‘* From Dora to Betsey,’’ was given 
by Mrs. John Scott. This was followed by music. The second part 
of the programme was entitled *‘ Fluttering Leaves from Dickens.’’ 
At the back of the stage was a huge book. After a few remarks on 
** Classification,’’ Miss Saye opened the cover of the book, which stood 
upright, and a fairy, vepresenting the Spirit of the Book, stepped out. 
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Then she opened the book, and “ Maggie and Little Dorrit’? appeared, 
recited their lines and then retired back into the book. They were 
followed in turn by other well-known characters. Not a little of the 
success of the evening was due to the costumes. The March meeting 
was “ Men’s Night,” in charge of Mr. Thos. Barrington. The main 
part of the programme was a Trial Scene. The stage was a true copy 
in miniature, of ‘‘ Old Bailey.” The charge had been made that 
Dickens’s characters were “fictitious.” After hearing the evidence of 
‘“‘ Wackford Squeers,” ** Bill Sikes,”’ * Captain Cuttle,” the “ Cheeryble 
Brothers,” ‘‘ Tigg Montague,” ‘* Uriah Heep,” * Wilkins Micawber,”’ 
‘“* Pecksniff ’’ and “* Pickwick,’”’ the Jury (composed of the audience) 
decided unanimously that the charge was disproved. All those taking 
part were correctly dressed to represent the characters they repre- 
sented. At the April meeting (which was the Annual Meeting), the 
Rev. Allworth Eardley gave an address on ‘Charles Dickens and 
Bret Harte—A Contrast.’? The Annual Reports showed the past year 
to have been one of the most successful in the history of the Branch. 
Prof. N. N. Evans was elected President for the coming year. The 
balance remaining from the Benevolent Fund was divided equally in 
three and sent to the Children’s Hospital, Foundling and Sick Baby 
Hospital and the School for Crippled Children. 


NEW YORK.—On the 24th March, at the National Arts Club, 
the usual monthly meeting took place, when Dr. Duffield, the President, 
gave a reading of The Cricket on the Hearth, and Dr. Allen, the Past- 
President, gave an address. Mr. Read spoke about the coaches in 
Dickens, Mrs. F. Brockway of a railroad trip, Miss Hickson of a sea 
trip, and Mr. Paul Shotland told about Dickens’s first printed article. 
Mr. Cavanagh spoke of the book exhibits, and Mr. Hahn gave two 
groups of songs accompanied by Mr. Allen. A copy of Kate Wiggin’s 
book “A Child’s Journey with Dickens,” containing her autograph, 
was auctioned for $4.50. The April meeting took place on the 25th 
at the same place, when Dr. Duffield gave an address on Hard Times, 
and appropriate readings from the book. Mr. Read spoke of the 
pseudo items of Dickensiana which were on exhibit, and Mr. A. E. 
Sproul read a short paper on schools in Dickens. Dr. Duffield pre- 
sided at the May meeting, and spoke on some of the * Reprinted 
Pieces of Dickens.”” The Annual report of the Secretary and of the 
Treasurer were presented, and the officers for the ensuing year elected, 
Dr. Duffield being re-elected as President. During the evening Mr. 
Read read two papers by Mr. Hopkins, and Mr. Sproul also spoke, 
commenting specially on The Dickensian in flattering terms. 


ST. PANCRAS.—The last meeting of the winter session was held 
at the Orphanage, Hampstead Road, on April 9th, when Mr. Ww. J- 
Fisher, Hon. Secretary of the Balham Branch, was @ most delightful 
chairman. The dramatic section gave scenes from Barnaby Rudge, 
David Copperfield and Bleak House, and papers were read on The 
Old Curiosity Shop, the book for this year’s study. On April 12th, a 
ramble was taken to Highgate, under Mr. Rust’s guidance, and on 
Mav 10th, a visit made to Devonshire House, the headquarters of 
the Society of Friends, and St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, concluding the 
ramble with tea at the Old Mansion House. 


SOUTHEND.—At the Annual General Meeting, held on May 5th, 
it was announced that the Branch had enrolled nearly 80 new members 
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during the past twelve months. As usual, dramatic performances 
played a prominent part in the year’s programme. In addition to a 
presentation of The House of Dombey, at the New Palace Theatre, 
Westcliff, several sketch evenings were arranged in the borough and 
neighbouring districts. These have been instrumental in raising 
between £50 and £60 for local charities. Mr. Albert Popham, the 
President, was unanimously re-elected ; as also were the Secretary, 
Mr. H. A. Atkins, and the Treasurer, Mr. H. E. Mayhew. The General 
Committee was enlarged by the election of one new member. and the 
other officers elected en bloc. In order to,lighten the labours of the 
Secretary, the post of Assistant Secretary was created. It was urged 
by the Secretary that The Dickensian should be taken each quarter 
by the members, the distribution of the publication being in the hands 
of Miss B. Clarkson, the Hon. Librarian. During the last three months 
two dramatic entertainments were arranged: one at Rayleigh, and 
the other at the Crowstone School, Westcliff. Excerpts from Dombe, 
and Son constituted the chief attraction. Musical items and recitations, 
provided by members, interspersed the sketches. 


TEWKESBURY.—Mr. H. de Courcy Peach has been appointed 
President for the second time. Under him the Branch has grown, 
the membership now exceeding 200. The past session has been most 
_ interesting. Lectures by Mr. J. Cuming Walters, M.A. (Manchester), 
and Miss Bennett (Birmingham), and recitals by Mr. Frank Speaight and 
Mr. David Hamilton have increased the popularity of the monthly 
meeting. On February, the members were most hospitably enter- 
tained by the Gloucester Branch. 


TORONTO.—The Annual Meeting was held on April 11th, when 
the new officers were elected. On May 2nd, the Branch gave a Dinner 
in honour of Mr. A. E. 8. Smythe, its retiring President, which was 
one of the happiest events it has ever held, the true Dickens spirit 
seemed to be present. Mr. Smythe has been President for the past 
four years, having taken the place of the late Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith, 
and during his tenure of oftice the Branch has been most successful, 
due largely to his influence, and it was with a great deal of reluctance 
that his resignation was accepted, but he had a worthy successor in 
Mr. J. W. McFadden. The season 1923-24 was a very successful one. 
The endowment of a cot, to be known as “The J. W. Bengough ” 
Dickens Memorial Cot in the Queen Mary Hospital for Consumptive 
Children was completed. Donations were made to the Hospital for 
Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, and to the Doughty Street Fund, 
a Christmas Tree was given to about 30 children who would otherwise 
have been overlooked, and the usual Christmas Dinner to the children 
at the Home for Incurable Children, A dramatic performance of 
“The Chuzzlewits,” was also given. 


VANCOUVER.—The meetings for the season closed on May 15th, 
with a highly successful social evening. Seventeen meetings have been 
held during the session. On April 17th three sketches were produced 
viz.: ‘‘ The Gentleman in the next House,” ‘“‘ David at Aunt Betsy’s.” 
‘Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness.’’ Mr. George Chugg gave 
impersonations in costume of ‘‘ Uriah Heep,” ‘ Daniel Peggotty,” 
and ‘‘ Wilkins Micawber.’”” The membership is now 150, and there 
is a surplus in the bank. 


WINNIPEG.—A paper on “ Dickens’ Portrait Gallery of Women,” 
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by Mrs. A. A. Stoughton, and one on ‘““ The Children of Dickens,” by 
Mrs. G. W. Knipe made a specially interesting programme for the 
March meeting. Mrs. Stoughton told of the insipidity of the women 
in novels prior to Dickens time, and the worshipping of abstract 
virtues, writers elevating their women to a pedestal, as a statuette, 
but without mind or soul. ‘If Dickens had never written anything but 
his book dealing with child life, the world would still have to acknow- 
ledge him as a great man and a great reformer,’ was the declaration 
of Mrs. Knipe. He had shown the need of real sympathy to the child, 
together with good food and an allowance for individual expression 
by the child. Dickens had been a child trainer and not a child teacher. 
At the Annual Meeting in April, Mr. W. B. H. Teakles was chosen 
Hon. President, while Rev. Canon E. Wharten Gill was unanimously 
voted to the chair. The Secretary’s report showed a large increase 
in membership. The Dickens Memorial Fund, towards which the 
members contributed last year, was supplemented by a grant from 
the Branch funds bringing the total up to £50. The Tiny Tim 
Fund assumed the largest proportions in the history of the Branch, 
and handsome gifts of very necessary equipment were made to the 
Children’s Aid Society’s Shelter and the Kindergarten Settlement 
Association. At the conclusion of the business, Professor Frank 
Allen, Past-President, spoke on ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” regarding it in the 
light of a mighty episode in the history of the abuses of children. Pro- 
fessor Allen and Mr. J. Bruce Walker were made Life-Members of the 
Branch. 


WOODVILLE AND DISTRICT.—This Branch has just concluded 
a very eventful season, which has included recitals, socials, a Christmas 
festivity and a dramatic entertainment. During the first half of the 
season the President, Mr. L. F. Tunnicliffe, gave two splendid recitals of 
‘Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions,” and “* A Christmas Carol,’ the pro- 
ceeds of which were devoted to the Tiny Tim’s Treat, given to three 
hundred children, who spent a most enjoyable time in the Swadlincote 
Town Hall. Throughout the season many interesting papers have 
been given at the fortnightly meetings, based on Our Mutual Friend, 
the book chosen for study, and on 19th March a dramatic performance 
of scenes from the book was given to a large audience, and was 
greatly appreciated. Those who took part enjoying it no less than 
those who listened. The season closed on April 11th with a social, 
which was organised by Mrs. Done in a most splendid manner. The 
pook to be studied next season is Pickwick Papers. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS. 


Character Sketches from Dickens, compiled with a foreword by 
B. W. Matz, with an introduction by Mrs. Perugini. 30 illustrations by - 
Harold Copping. Crown 4to, 15s. net. London: Raphael Tuck and 
Sons. 

The London of Charles Dickens, by E. Beresford Chancellor, Ilus- 
trated. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. London: Grant Richards. 

Glimpses of Authors, by Caroline Ticknor. Illustrated. Demy 8vo0, 
15s. net. London: T. Werner Laurie, Ltd. 

Jane Welsh Carlyle—Letters to her Family, 1839-1863, edited by 
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Leonard Huxley, LL.D., with Portraits. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
London; John Murray. 

Letters of Anne Thackeray Ritchie, selected and edited by Hester 
Ritchie. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. London: John Murray. 

The Authors’ Thames: A Literary Ramble through the Thames 
Valley, by Gordon 8. Maxwell. Illustrated by Lucilla Maxwell. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. London : Cecil Palmer. 

More Queer Things about London, by Charles G. Harper. Illustrated 
by the author. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. London: Cecil Palmer. 

Old London City, by L. and A. Russan. Illustrated. Small Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. London: Simpkin Marshall and Co. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

‘*Some Dickens Types,’’ by E. Beresford Chancellor, F.S.A._ IIT., 
The Schoolmaster ; IV., The Nurse. Nottingham Journal, 28th March 
and 13th May. 

‘* With Dickens and Scott in Teesdale,’ Illustrated. Nottingham 
Guardian, 2nd June. , 

‘*‘ Neglected Dickens,” by Dickensian. Daily Graphic, 10th June. 

‘*The Immortal Memory” (Leader). Morning Post, 10th June. 

‘* Nicholas Nickleby: the Murder by the ‘ Devil’s Punchbowl.’ ” 
Notes and Queries, 31st May. 

‘* A Failure of Dickens ” (The Strange Gentleman). Johno’ London’s 
Weekly, 7th June. 

‘‘ Dickens the Master,’ by J. Roland Corthell. Boston (U.S. A.) 
Transcript, 7th June. 

“Charles Dickens,” by Harold Van Tromp. Eastbourne Gazette, 
28th May, 4th, llth, 18th June. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


BaLHAM— 
July 5—Visit to Chigwell. Meet at Liverpool Street Station, 
train 2-10 p.m., platform 5. Cheap ticket. 
Sept. 20—Visit to Waltham Abbey. Meet at Liverpool Street 
Station, train 2-48, platform 12. 
Lryton— 
July 5—Ramble to Chigwell. Meet Buckhurst Hill Station, 3 p.m. 
July-Sept.—Exhibition of Dickensiana in the Reading Room, 
Central Library. 
Lonpox— 
July 19—‘* The London Bridge District of Charles Dickens.” 
Conducted by Mr. Frank 8. Johnson. Meet at Mansion 
House, Walbrook, at 2-30 p.m. 
24—* The Strand District of Charles Dickens.” Conducted 
by Mr. S. J. Rust. Meet at the Nelson Monument, 
Trafalgar Square, at 6-30 p.m. 
Aug. 14—*‘* Round the Squares of London with Charles Dickens.” 
Conducted by Mr. Walter Dexter. Meet at Palace 
Theatre, Charing Cross Road, at 6-30 p-m. 
Str. Pancras— 
July 6—Motor Coach trip to Chertsey, Windsor and Stoke Poges. 
Meet Mornington Crescent, 11-30. 
12—Eltham Palace and Well Hall. Meet Shooter’s Hill 
Station at 3-15 (from Cannon Street, 2-45). 
Sept. 20—Waltham Abbey. Meet Waltham Cross Station, 3-15. 
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WHEN FOUND— 


M® W. PETT RIDGE, the new President of the Dickens Fellowship, 
will deliver his Presidéntlal Address on the 6th October, at 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C., at 8 o’clock. He and Mrs. 
Pett Ridge will hold a reception at 7-30 prior to the meeting. Friends 
of members are cordially invited to this meeting, at which many of the 
Past-Presidents and Vice-Presidents will support the new President 
and address the audience. 
* * * * * 

Mr. Pett Ridge, as the foremost novelist of London life and character 
needs no introduction to our readers, for he has for many years been 
portraying the real Cockney in novel after novel. In each book he 
has not only presented the peculiar characteristics of the middle class 
citizen, his humour, his serious side, his business and home life, his love . 
affairs, but has set his stories in the atmosphere and environment that ~ 
is natural and unmistakable to all Londoners. He loves London as 
Dickens loved it, and he knows as much about the idiosyncrasies of 
its streets and their frequenters and of the allurement. of its by-ways 
and highways to-day as Dickens did in his day. His admiration for 
Dickens knows no bounds, a fact that is discernible in almost all he 
writes. But it can best be seen in his wholly delightful volume of 
reminiscences, “ A Story Teller Forty Years in London,” particularly 
in the chapter devoted to Dickens. He once wrote a short sketch 
called “The Return of the Master,” in which he told of the ghost of 
Dickens wandering about London and inspecting the changes. We are 
trying to find this sketch, which originally appeared in “ The Illustrated 
London News,” with designs on reprinting it. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Pett Ridge was a member of the Boz Club, and on the occasion 
of one of the dinners made a most telling speech, in which he said it 
is “ now permissible to see that Charles Dickens rests not so much in 
Westminster as in our hearts. It is permissible also to recognise the 
tremendous influence which he had upon writers who succeeded him.” 
This was given further point to at a later Boz Club dinner, when 
Marcus Stone, R.A., said ‘“ Mr. Pett Ridge is following the master, 
looking for himself, thinking for himself, and gathering the flowers 
for his own bouquet.” Reverting back to Mr. Pett Ridge’s own 
speech there was a passage in it which leads us to the point we want to 
make about him. He was speaking of Dickens’s aim to remedy the 
social defects of his time and how he succeeded. ‘‘ But something 
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remains,” he said, “‘in one direction where efforts might be made which 
would commend themselves to the sympathy of the great Master. 
‘ Suffer little children to come unto Me’ is a command, the interpreta- 
tion of which stops too often at the third word. I have been trying 
to study these little people half my life, and I do not think Ihave done 
anything but to learn how to love them.” 

* * * * * 

Now, we believe it is not generally known how Mr. Pett Ridge has 
tried, and succeeded too, to emulate the real Dickens spirit in this 
respect, in his personal, as apart from his literary life. He spends the 
greater part of his social activities among the poor children, the babies, 
the working boys and girls of the East End, and is on visiting terms at 
all the Metropolitan Prisons, which he exercises to the fullest extent. 
He seems to be on all committees to do with social service, and whether 
it is a lads’ Hostel, the David Copperfield’ Library, the Babies’ Home 
at Hoxton, an infant welfare centre, the Homeworkers’ Aid Associa- 
tion, London Hospitals, it is all the same to him, and he is always 
willing to interest himself in yet one more. There isso much missionary 
work to be done at home, he will tell you, that he cannot feel acutely 
interested in other races. “‘ London Hospitals and London prisons 
alone are enough to engage one’s spare time,” he tells us, ‘‘ and edu- 
cational movements can fill odd half-hours.” And so you will find 
him at the City of London College, the East London College or the 
Working Men’s College, filling up the odd momeuts of a busy life in 
the service of others. 

* * * * * 

Surely no one more fitting in every way could be found to fill the 
post of President of the Dickens Fellowship, and, as Mr. Pugh says, in 
a personal sketch on another page, ‘ The Fellowship does great honour 
to Pett Ridge in offering him the Presidency. Pett Ridge, in his 
acceptance of our tribute to his worth, does a great honour to the 
Fellowship.” Can we not show how we appreciate this honour by 
helping Mr. Pett Ridge in some of his great social work ? 

* * * * * 

In accordance with the suggestion made at the Conference at East- 
bourne, the Council has recommended all branches of the Fellowship 
to choose, where possible, Our Mutual Friend as the book for re-read- 
ing and study during the ensuing season. The Council has adopted 
the book for London, and we believe that several branches have 
followed the example. At the meeting arranged by headquarters in 
November, Mr. Edwin Pugh will deliver a lecture on the book. 

* * * * * 

The headmaster of Bungay Grammar School recently made the 
astonishing statement that while boys will eagerly read the works of 
Barrie and Bernard Shaw, they will not look at Scott and Dickens. 
We are not told if this applies to the boys of Bungay Grammar School, 
or whether it is meant to include all boys. If the latter, we have reason 
to believe he is very wide of the mark; if the former, we can only assume 
that the boys of Bungay are somewhat precocious, and can only hope 
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that they fully appreciate and understand, say, “‘ Back to Methuselah ” 
and “‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession.”’ But it is well that they read some- 
thing, and that they have chosen the works of two of our greatest 
modern writers is something in their favour. The experience of the 
headmaster of Bungay, however, is not the experience of others. It 
is not our experience. We know many boys who do not read Dickens 
and Scott, but the kind of books they do read are Wodehouse, Ralph 
Connor, William Le Quex, J: S. Fletcher, ‘‘ Sapper,’’ Edgar Wallace, 
Ridgwell Cullum, and the works of such like writers. There are, 
however, numerous schools whose scholars not only read Dickens, but 
in many instances have manuscript magazines based upon Dickens, 
and with a Dickensian name One such we know of is called “ The 
Pickwickians,” and each contributor takes the name of a character 
from the book Perhaps that school is abnormal in this direction, as 
Bungay Grammar School is in the other. 
* * * * * 

Yet the fact remains, that, speaking generally, we know that boys 
do read Dickens at any rate. We also know that in many free 
libraries there are more volumes of Dickens borrowed than of any other 
classic or modern fiction writer. We also know that boys to-day 
know more about Dickens and his characters than they do of any 
other writer except Shakespeare. From which we deduce that they 
read him and read about him. Perhaps the headmaster at Bungay 
does not encourage his boys to read Dickens and Scott, and perhaps 
also he does not care about them himself, much preferring Barrie and 
Shaw, in which case it would account for the pedantic statement he 
makes. 

* * * ae ames ; 

There has recently been formed in London a Gilbert and Sullivan 
Society, and we understand that at the inaugural meeting, when the 
constitution and objects of such a Society were discussed, it was 
suggested by someone that an excellent example to follow would be the 
Dickens Fellowship in these respects. We believe it was even further 
suggested that the, word Fellowship was better suited to its objects 
than the word Society. However, this latter suggestion was not 
adopted, but on reading through a circular setting forth the aims of 
the Society, we find one or two of its objects to be reminiscent of the 
Fellowship, particularly the first, that it is “ founded to link together 
those who have a common interest in the operas, etc.” It, too, is to 
have branches scattered throughout the country, and it is to have 
lectures, debates, dinners, concerts, conversaziones, etc. We wish it 
every success—indeed, we feel that such a Society cannot fail in its 


object. 
* ob AY. #5) oth cet 


The Gilbert and Sullivan Operas have become almost as much an 
institution in England as have the books of Dickens, and those of our 
readers who are interested in the subject can wish for no better book 
than Mr. §. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald’s “The Story of the Savoy Opera,” 
published recently by Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co. It is a fascinating 
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record, not only to those of us who had the joy of hearing them when 
they were originally played, but to the latest generation, who hear 
them now for the first time. Mr. Fitz-Gerald is known to our readers 
as an erudite Dickensian by his occasional contributions to our pages. 
Those who turn to his new book on the Savoy Opera will find him 
equally expert on a subject he knows as thoroughly as he does that of 
Dickens. 
* * * * * 

Dickens died before Gilbert and Sullivan co-operated, but knowing 
his love for music and the whimsical, we can realize how he would have 
revelled in these operas, particularly in the lyrics of Gilbert. We are 
not certain if Dickens knew Gilbert, who was a great personal friend 
of the members of his family in after years, but it is on record that he 
knew, if not intimately, Sir Arthur Sullivan in his early days, for we 
find the two met in 1858. H. F. Chorley, the music critic to “‘ The 
Athenzeum”’ was a personal friend of Dickens, and in 1863 he and 
Sullivan and Dickens were travelling together in Paris. Sullivan 
had then produced his music for “The Tempest,’ which no doubt 
Dickens had heard, probably in the company of Chorley. 

* * * * oa 


A few weeks ago we visited Rockingham Castle, in Northampton- 
shire, which is generally known to be the original of Sir Leicester 
Dedlock’s home, Chesney Wold, described as in Lincolnshire in Bleak 
House. It is nota little curious that whilst there is nothing conjectural 
about this identification, for Dickens has left it on record that Rock- 
ingham Castle, owned at the time by his friends the Hon. Richard and 
Mrs. Watson, furnished him with the details for Chesney Wold, both 
the village and picturesque and ancient castle seem to have been 
unduly neglected by Dickensian topographers. Yet it is full of 
interest, and the descriptions of the particular places where the scenes 
and incidents in Bleak House associated with it were enacted can 
easily be located, whilst all the points of Rockingham Castle itself 
which served Dickens for his picture of “Chesney Wold” are as 
accurate as the most meticulous of us could desire. Indeed, Rocking- 
ham is a veritable Dickens spot worthy of far more attention than 
has hitherto been given it in this respect. To us it was the most 
attractive and fascinating part of a very pleasant Dickens trip, and 
we may refer to it again. In the meantime may we suggest that it 
serve for our next Dickens pilgrimage ? 

* * * * * 

Lord Riddell, writing in ‘“‘ John 0’ London’s Weekly” on Prohibition, 
referred to old customs in this country, and wrote ‘‘ An examination 
of Dickens’s novels will afford a good idea of the drinking customs of 
the first half of the last century.”’ Which is true, no doubt. Lord 
Riddell added “ The jovial Mr. Pickwick frequently got more or less 
drunk twice daily. No one thought any the worse of him.” Indeed, 
no. Most people rather liked him the better. But for this habit of 
the jovial Mr. Pickwick’s, we should never have had that. priceless 
scene at Manor Tree Farm after the cricket match dinner, and Mr. 
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Pickwick would never have fallen asleep by the side of One Tree Hill 
and awakened in the Pound ! 
* * * * 2 

The Phillips Film Co. gave a “trade show” of their film, “ The 
Love Stories of David Copperfield,” at the “ Rialto,’ Coventry Street, 
W., on July 9th. To anyone not an ardent student of Dickens's works, 
this would probably have proved an agreeable and pleasing entertain- 
ment. To most of the Dickensians present, however, the many liberties 
taken with the book rendered it at times almost painful. No doubt 
it is difficult to find actors of suitable ability who facially resemble the 
characters they have to portray, but much can be done with “ make- 
up.” A Clara Peggotty slim and girlish instead of buxom and apple- 
cheeked, a Micawber with a hard knobby face admirably suited for 
Captain Cuttle, and a Mr. and Miss Murdstone with handsome and 
pleasing countenances, were all rather incongruous. But when “Mr. 
Dick ” was continually referred to as ‘‘ Dick” it seemed as if the spirit 
of the book had indeed not been grasped, and to make Miss Betsey 
Trotwood cry “ Dick, donkeys !” instead of “ Janct, donkeys !’’ was 
the last straw. Another unnecessary distortion of the text was to 
make David a successful author before he marries Dora. Some of the 
acting was distinctly good, notably that in the impersonation of 
Micawher and of Miss Trotwood. 

* * * 3 * 

Our readers will recall that on a certain occasion when |)ickens’s 
daughter, Kate (Mrs. Perugini), lay dangerously ill with fever, she said 
that her father’s coming to her bedside would bring healing and peace, 
thus showing he had a curious gift of magnetic power.. The late Mrs. 
Ward, in her recently published book, considered it was this magnetic 
psychic gift that enabled him to hold great audiences by his readings. 
Commenting on this statement of Mrs. Ward’s, “ Light,” the organ of 
spiritualism, says :—- 

It may be objected that Dickens had no sympathy with Spirit- 
ualism as shown by some of his remarks upon it. To that we should 
reply that the Spiritualism of Charles Dickens’s time was a very raw 
and ungainly thing, and attracted to itself many people who were 
not at all of a kind to impress intelligent observers with a favourable 
view of it; but it has outlived these early and crude beginnings, and 
is now being gradually assimilated into the general volume of life. 
In any case we should say that Dickens had the root of the matter 
in him. He had intuitively perceived the spiritual nature of man 
and the universe. 

#3 Bat * * 

Early in July the library of the late Mr. B. B. Macgeorge, of Glasgow, 
was sold at Sotheby’s, when the 1484 lots realized £32,062 7s. Od. 
Included in the sale was Mr. Macgeorge’s splendid series of Dickens, 
the most important item of which was his exceptionally fine copy of 
Pickwick inparts. One has frequently heard of this Pickwick as being 
perhaps the purest specimen known, and there was a keen competition 
for it when it came under the hammer ; but the sum it realised, £1,400, 
was even surprising to experts. We believe that this copy was once 
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owned by Mr. John F. Dexter some thirty years ago, and that Mr. 
Macgeorge acquired it for £100. Since then it has been greatly im- 
proved by the aid of Mr. Dexter’s expert knowledge and invaluable 
store, but we believe that the copy Mr. Dexter now possesses and is 
still diligently improving, is nearer perfection even than the Macgeorge 
copy. Other Dickens items in the sale fetched good prices, indicating 
that Dickens is still coveted by the collector. Sketches by Boz fetched 
£235; Oliver Twist in parts, £99; American Notes, with two-page 
Manuscript of Dickens, £150; A Tale of Two Cities, £78; Great 
Expectations, £122, and one of two or three copies known of “ A 
Reading ” from the story, £132. The greatest record, however, was. 
made over an original copy of Gray’s “ Elegy ’’—six leaves published 
in 1751 at sixpence. This was sold in 1893 for £74. At the Macgeorge 
sale it realized the astonishing sum of £1550. 
* * * i 
A service to commemorate the associations of Charles Dickens with 
Southwark was held in the evening of 13th July last, in St. George’s 
Church, often referred to as “ Little Dorrit’s Church.” The service is 
to be an annual event, and Councillor T. Wilmot, the Mayor of South- 
wark, stated that he was raising a national fund of £1,000 to erect a 
‘memorial tablet to Dickens in the church and to renovate the exterior 
of the building, which has suffered from passing traffic. With the 
Mayor were the Aldermen and Councillors of the borough, members 
of the Dickens Fellowship and the Royal Society of St. George, and 
representatives of the American Colony now in London. Major 
Richard Rigg gave an address on Charles Dickens and his works, and 
there was special music by an augmented choir. 
* * * * * 


Mr. Nevill Cardus, whose two books on Cricket, “‘ A Cricketer’s 
Book,” and “ Days in the Sun,” are the best ever written about the 
national game, must also be a keen and enthusiastic Dickens lover, for 
scattered throughout his pages are many references to the novelist’s 
characters. In his last book this is particularly noticeable. For 
instance, he speaks of Quaife as “‘ not a Mr. Boythorne who roars a 
gusty way through his private life’; of J. W. Hearne “as the im- 
maculate of Turveydrop”’; and of Parkin as “the Artful Dodger of 
cricket.” He consider’s Cook’s bowling as open-hearted as the man 
himself, who, every time he moves into action might well say, like the 


old lady in Dickens: ‘I will not deceive you.’ But perhaps the 


most apt analogy is that of Brearley’s bowling. “ Where,”’ he says, 
“is a better prose for Walter Brierley than that in Dickens which tells 
of the wind that roared ‘Ho! Ho !’ over the countryside, turned the 
quiet lands into places of disturbance, burst’ the town’s gates, sent 
decorum head over heels, and then, a little weary of this kind of fun, 
scampered out to the far sea, where it met with other winds similarly 
disposed and made a night of it.” Speaking more generally, he says 
of the young men now playing: ‘No doubt the war must be blamed 
for much of the hot and strong forcing work,” they are being put 
through to-day “ by the Dr. Blimbers of Cricket.” . 
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A map of London, compiled and produced on entirely new lines, has 
been sent us by Messrs. George Philip and Sons. They call it “‘ Living 
London: Topical, Literary, Historical,” and it is to all intents and 
purposes a guide book and map in one. It is not merely a street plan 
but it marks thereon the haunts and homes of bygone celebrities, their 
birthplaces and residences, the historic buildings and memorials, the 
churches and all other information the visitor may be seeking. All 
this information is listed in alphabetical order down each side with 
the reference to the square in which they will be found on the map. 
These will be easily discovered, being indicated by different colours, — 
the literary and antiquarian places, for instance, being marked in blue. 
Dickens’s London has a special list in the right-hand corner to itself, 
so that the map should appeal particularly to our readers. It is 
published at 3/6 net. 

* * * * 

One of the first ceremonies performed by Mr. W. Pett Ridge as 
President and on behalf of the Dickens Fellowship took place on 
September 25th last, when he unveiled tablets on 247 Hampstead 
Road, where Dickens went to school, and on the part of the wall of 
the Hospital in Bayham Street, which is on the site of the house he 
lived in when a boy. Mr. Pett Ridge was supported by the Mayor of St. 
Pancras and by the Council and members of the Dickens Fellowship. 
The tablets are rectangular in shape, measuring 18 by 15 inches, and 
made in glazed Doulton ware of a dark green; the border is figured 
and moulded in a pale green, the letters boldly set out in white, and — 
are respectively :— 

‘Here was Wellington House Academy, where Charles Dickens 
was educated 1824-1826.” Erected by the Dickens Fellowship ; 
and 
‘In a house on this site Charles Dickens lived as & boy, 1823.” 
Erected by the Dickens Fellowship. 
* * * * * 


There is every prospect of a branch of the Dickens Fellowship being 
formed on the Gold Coast. When the Bishop of Accra was in London 
at the beginning of the year he visited the St. John’s School, Ealing, 
and was so impressed with the work the Fellowship was doing there 
that he afterwards wrote to Mr. Matthews, the Secretary, saying he 
would like to start a branch of the Dickens Fellowship in West Africa. 
His letter was forwarded to Headquarters, and arrangements are DOW 
being made at the instigation of the Bishop to establish a branch in 
the 8.P.G. Grammar School, Cape Coast. The boys in the Senior 
Forms are eager for such an institution, we understand, which, when 
established, ‘will be the first on the West Coest of Africa. 

SS Re We 


The Howard Pottery Co., of Stoke-on-Trent, have sent us one of 
the Dickens Placques they have. recently manufactured. In the 
centre is embossed the head of Dickens, which is surrounded by several 
prominent characters from his books. The Placque is solid black, 


measures fifteen inches in diameter, and is made in a kind of hardware 
o 
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our lay mind cannot name. The price is 10/6, and can be obtained 
safely packed from the makers, whose advertisement on another 
page gives full details. A A t i f 

To those who are responsible for the musical programmes of Fellow- 
ship Branch Meetings, we can conscientiously recommend “ Four 
Dickensian Ballads,” just issued by Messrs. Dix, Ltd., of Faraday 
House, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2., at 3/- net. The words and music 
are by Editha Hopcraft, and the ballads are entitled severally, “ Buffs 
and Blues,” ‘‘ Bumble-Land,” “ Barkisis Willin’,” and “ Dolly Varden.” 
In every case the music is appropriate to the words which, in turn, 
have the real spirit of the theme round which they are written. “ Buffs 
and’ Blues” relating to the Eatanswill Election, has a fine martial 
setting with a stirring refrain; “ Bumble-Land” has a modern lilt 
about the air and refrain which will appeal to the taste of the day ; 
“ Barkis is Willin’” will give equal pleasure, as will ““ Dolly Varden.” 
Good new Dickens songs have long been needed, and we consider Miss 
Hopcraft has rendered a great service to Dickensians in publishing 
this set of four ballads ; and we only hope she will repeat the quantity 
and quality very soon. They should find favour in many Branches 
this coming winter. 

* * * * * 

We understand that Cobham Hall, the seat of the Earl of Darnley, 
is to be offered for sale, with its extensive Park and many farms. 
There is no need to remind our readers of the association of Cobham 
with Dickens or with Pickwick. 

* a. ae * * 

The latest addition to the series of World Classics published by the 
Oxford University Press is Dickens’s Hard Times. It is excellently 
printed in good type on good paper, and makes a compact volume for 
the pocket. The dust cover has an illustration especially drawn for 
it of Sissy Jupe and her father. 

* * * * * 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch is publishing a volume of new essays this 
autumn dealing mainly with Dickens and other Victorian novelists 
such as Thackeray, Mrs. Gaskell, Disraeli and Anthony Trollope. 

* * athe * 


Mr. Alfred Seale, curator of the Dickens Birthplace Museum at 
Portsmouth, died there on the 15th August last at the age of seventy. 
* * * * * 

Our frontispiece of Wilkins Micawber, by Mr. Will Owen, is repro- 
duced by permission of the Union-Castle Line, and is one of a set of 
Dickens characters used by that firm on their menu cards on board ship. 

* * * * * 

It is with regret we record the passing of the widow of the late 
Frederick T. Harry. Mrs. Harry has been an invalid for some years, 
and has survived her husband less than two years. She leaves a 
daughter aged 12. Mrs. Harry was for many years a member of the 
Fellowship and of the now defunct Dramatic Section. She will be 
remembered by many as a sweet “ Little Nell.” Tue Epitor. 
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OUR MUTUAL FRIEND: THE PRESIDENT 
SOME PERSONAL. IMPRESSIONS OF PETT RIDGE 
By EDWIN: PUGH 


MONG the happier mementoes of my past—which I keep in a 
secret drawer, like a sentimental old maid—is a photograph of 
Pett Ridge, on the back of which is inscribed the following verse : 


To Edwin Pugh, who did review 

My book, with ne’er a stab in it, ~ 

I send this mug to serve as rug, 

Or perhaps as simple cabinet. 

And in its place I want a face 

With youth and gift of gab in it, 

Signed “‘ Edwin Pugh,” which I'll re-view, 
And keep my friends from nabbin’ it. 


The book referred to was Mordemly, the first of Pett Ridge’s 
books to win him a place in the 
commune of letters. That was 
in 1898, when we were all, by the 
arbitrary reckoning of the years, 
considerably younger, but by a 
more gracious reckoning perhaps 
as young in heart as we are now. 

At that time I was writing 
in The Outlook, then a new 
venture. Mordemly was one 
of the first books sent me for 
review. I was hardly more than 
a youth in those days, and youth 
is prone to be more frosty than 
kindly to its contemporaries. It 
is eager enough to lend a hand to ase 
the building of its own private MR. W. PETT RIDGE 
temple of fame, but sometimes 
even more eager to help in destroying the foundations of the temples 
of its rivals. Perhaps—I have been told so—I lack the competitive 
instinct. Perhaps, which seems to me more likely, I recognized in 
Pett Ridge not a rival, but a kindred spirit. Or it may be that I saw 
in his work and mine the component parts of the same great edifice 
that all lovers of their fellow-men are united in raising to the skies, 
not for their own glory, but for the glory of human endeavour. 

I was glad and proud of the chance to say 


Howsoever that may be, 
something of what I thought and felt about Pett Ridge’s book. I 


could only say a very little, and that badly. Fulness of self-expression 
is only possible to the insincere: to the sincere it is as difficult as 
swift running in a dream. 

It pleases me to recall that I then knew Pett Ridge only slightly. I 
had met him not more than half a dozen times at most, and then 
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usually at public functions. We had talked together a little, but 
never intimately. I could therefore not be suspected of logrolling. 

And then he sent me his photograph, with that generous inscription, 
and we were friends. , 

I see him most clearly, as he was in those days, through a blue haze 
of tobacco smoke. We used sometimes to travel together from 
Waterloo to Worcester Park on our way to spend a Saturday afternoon 
and evening with H. G. Wells. Pett Ridge does not know it, but it 
was through watching him fill his pipe, as he sat opposite me in a 
stuffy little railway compartment, that I completed my own education 
as a smoker. I had smoked from my boyhood, but had not as yet 
quite mastered the art of pipe-filling. All unconsciously he taught 
me that art. And so, to-day, when a youngster says peevishly, “I 
wish I could make my pipe draw as yours does,” an image of Pett 
Ridge, gravely intent and wholly self-absorbed, rises up before my 
inner vision and, though I had never met him since, I should still bless 
his name. : 

Does this seem trivial? Surely not. Surely it is from such seeming 
trivialities as these that our kindest and most abiding memories spying. 
Was Dickens trifling with his readers when he wrote “ of the touch of 
Peggotty’s forefinger as she used to hold it out to me, and of its being 
roughened by needlework, like a pocket nutmeg grater” ? 

But all this while you will be wanting to know what Pett Ridge 
was like all those long years ago. And that is my trouble. The 
things and people that we are most familiar with—our boots or our 
mothers—are always the hardest to describe. 

Let me see. 

Pett Ridge had a small, dark, rather spiky moustache in those days, 
and thick, dark, sleek hair which is perhaps not quite so thick or dark, 
though hardly less sleek nowadays than it was then. He had the same 
quietly humorous, .gravely contemplative eyes; the same ruddy 
colouring of his native Kentish apples in his cheeks, only a little 
tempered by the cloying airs and sophistications of town life; the 
same rich chuckle and kindly smile; the same soft intonation with 
the faintest suggestion of a rustic burr; the same deliberate, measured 
utterance. 

But no! I cannot, if I would, tell you what Pett Ridge was like 
in those days, without descending to the level of a police description 
of a man “ Wanted.” 

Age is not a matter of years. The years seem only to mellow and 
ripen the Pett Ridges of this imperfect world. He is, I suppose, not 
the same. And yet the same. For, though there must ever be decay 
as well as growth in the fleshly nature of man, there need be no decay, 
no death, in his spiritual development, but only increase of living 
unto immortality. \ 

Others have spoken truly, and will speak, of Pett Ridge’s modesty, 
his charm, and his other fine personal attributes; and others, who 
know him only through his books, of his achievements as a follower of 
Dickens in the direct line of succession. Let me rather dwell in con. 
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clusion on another and higher herita i 
t other, : eritage that Dickens has also bequeathed 
him, and through him and his like to all humankind : that eee 
of the heart which is so much more to be sought after and to be 
ara as so much more precious than any mere wisdom of the 
ead. 
The Fellowship does great honour to P i i i i 
el : ett Ridge in offering him 
the Presidency. Pett Ridge, in his. acceptance ah tribute a his 
worth, does as great honour to the Fellowship. 


THE DICKENS HOUSE 
THE WORLD'S TRIBUTE TO DICKENS'S MEMORY 


WE publish below the seventh list. of subscribers to the above 
Fund, making a total, together with that already acknowledged, 


of £308 
2 13s. 6d. ; C. H. Green, Hon. Secretary. 
SEVENTH LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS 
eece Sd. s. d. ed, 
Old Town Orono, U.S.A. f a ; 0 6.) (Mr. F.S. Johnson's List— ? a 
Liverpool (continued )— Lecture su ice ap re, 20) 
T.N. Philip - 210 0 ? 
tod Miss Kelly ay 1 4 6 Mr. F. B. Edmond’s List— 
Mr. oat a Papaya ; : ? (From residents in Glen 
T. P. O'Connor 1 0 0 eae 
Miss Harper ... as iy 6-8 J. Pierpont Morgan ... $450.00 
Mrs. Gibson ... ae a 2046' Lecture given by Mr. : 
Mr. and Mrs. Brereton 010 6 Henry Alexander 113.00 
Mrs. Wade ne 010 0 J. K. O. Sherwood ... 250.00 
H. Helsby 010 0 W. V. Hester jy 25.00 
Misses Bowen 010 0 R.A. Shaw ... mae 10.00 
Per Mrs. Fishlock Oo 5 0 George Nichols ea 10.00 
Mr. Laker 0 5 0 F. Trubee Davison ... 10.00 
Miss Sears... 0 5 0 Mrs. M. Sherwood Murphy 10.00 
T. Porter & Sons 0 5 0 Fredk. W. D. Sherwood 10.00 
Miss Thomas ... 0 2 6 Edgar S. Appleby -.- 5.00 
J. H. Davies ... 0 2 °6 W. J. Paddison ae 2.50- 
W.S. Kershaw 02 6 J. T. Johnstone ae 1.00 
Miss B. C. Low ‘O's “6 Dr. E. F. Sanford... 1.00 
Mr. Heys 0 2.6 William Churchill ... 1.00 
Mr. Shaw ee 02 0 F: J. Foster ... ore 1.00 
Miss Pickering 0.2 6 . W. Townsend Sak 1.00 
Miss Stewart ... 0 5 0 Adelaide E. Townsend 1.00 
Mr. G. Rogerson 010 0 H. K. Dodge ... — 1.00 
Miss Dimmock Oy & 0 Gertrude E. Dodge ... 1.00 
Misses Morton 0 5 0 Ermest Brown ae 1.00 
Mrs. Edge @ 6450 James May .--- sus 1.00 
= 14°2" 6 Edward Springman .50 
Violet C. Kempsell .50 
Redditch— sin ae pes a a George F. Kempsell ... 50 
, : William Allen o .50 
Los Angeles, U.S.A.— Elizabeth Allen a 50 
Mrs. Eager... as ee eb Or Frank B. Edmonds ... 17.00 
Headquarters (continued )— $925.00 
Anon ... ney 236 0 2 0 £212 13 2 
Dr. J. B. Amerongen 0:10 .0 


Another test of the popularity of Dickens. A weekly contemporary 
offers as prizes to its Acrostic competition, a book, the title of which 
has to be sent in with the solution each week. Of the sixty-eight 
solvers in one week, thirty-six (more than half) chose “ The London of 


Dickens.” 
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MICAWBER AS A SPIRITUAL FORCE 


By W. A. CALLAWAY 
(President of the Melbourne Branch) 


L 


Sees may find it difficult to apportion relative brilliancy in the 
galaxy with which Charles Dickens has embellished the literary 
firmament, but to my mind the pride of place is due to Wilkins 
Micawber. As friend Dogberry remarks, “ Comparisons are odorous,” 
and, instead of adopting the simple device of measuring him against 
other luminaries, it shall be my endeavour to show that he is a star 
to which every aspirant for spiritual eminence may confidently “ hitch 
his wagon.” At the outset it may be observed that Micawber is in 
the same class with that prince of good fellows, Falstaff, and the 
world-famed Knight of La Mancha. 

“To the casual reader Micawber appears an easy going, happy-go-lucky 
person, with an abnormal power of imbibing punch, an exceptional 
exuberance of verbal expression, a happy disregard for spot cash and 
a remarkable faculty for descending to the depths of pessimism or 
ascending to the heights of optimism at the shortest possible notice. © 
An earnest student will, however, discover in him qualities which 
convey lessons peculiarly applicable to present day conditions. It 
may be urged that Dickens knew nothing of 1924, and were it possible 
for him to revisit the glimpses of the moon he would no doubt 
be filled with amazement at many things he would see, and 
stand aghast at the slow progress made in other matters dear to 
his heart. But, as Shakespearean critics of the Gervinus school 
attribute to the Bard of Avon an abstruseness and subtlety which 
he would never have claimed, it is surely permissible to show 
how in this particular character Dickens builded so much better 
than he knew. 

The reader’s first introduction to Micawber is as the guide and 
host of the youthful David, who was impressed with his air of gentility, 
with the fact that there was no more hair on his head than there is 
upon an egg, and with the quizzing glass which he very seldom looked 
through and couldn’t see anything when he did. These observations 
indicate a deference to conventionality and a simplicity of soul which 
do not prepare one for the fundamental grandeur of the character. 
His consideration for his young friend is to be noted in the careful 
manner in which, during their journey from Murdstone and Grinby’s 
Warehouse to Windsor Terrace, he impressed upon him the names of 
Streets and the shapes of corner houses. As another illustration of the 
beauty of Micawber’s nature David notes the curious equality of 
friendship between them, notwithstanding the ludicrous disparity 
of their years. A bad man loves neither child nor dog, and one 
who maintains his interest in childhood has not entirely outgrown 
his own. In this connection Micawber’s innate unselfishness is 
emphasised in the fact that he was as active a creature about 
everything but his own affairs as ever existed and never so happy 
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as when he was busy about something that could never be of any 
profit to himself. 

Micawber’s next appearance is as an angel of light, contemplating, 
as he did; embarking in the coal trade on the Medway. David was 
taking tea with the detestably ‘umble Unah and his adoring mother, 
concerning which he remarks “‘ A tender -young cork would have had 
no more chance against a pair of corkscrews or a tender young tooth 
against a pair of dentists or a little shuttle cock against two battledores 
than I had against Uriah and Mrs. Heep.” He was feeling uncom- 
fortable and wishing himself well out of the visit when the genial 
Micawber came upon the scene. Little did the scheming Heep dream 
that the man he sought to use as a convenient tool was destined to 
bring such retribution upon him. This incident closes with a dinner, 
punch and “ Auld Lang Syne,” followed by a desperate missive from 
the “ Beggared Outcast,” who was seen next morning travelling with 
his wife to London. 

II. 

Years had passed, and David, articled to that famous firm of Spenlow 
and Jorkins, called on his‘old friend Traddles, when he was again 
surprised to meet his guardian angel. When Traddles asked his 
landlord to walk up, there entered Mr. Micawber, “ nota bit changed— 
his tights, his stick, his shirt collar and his eyeglass, all the same as 
ever.” Here we see the immortal youth, such as was his creator. 
On this occasion he made the notable statement “ you find me fallen 
back for a spring; and I have every reason to believe that a vigorous 
leap will shortly be the result.” He also demonstrated his capacity 
for dealing with the devil, as applied to mutton, although suffering 
from “the momentary laceration of a wounded spirit, made sensitive 
by a recent collision with the Minion of Power ; in other words with a 
ribald turncock attached to the waterworks.” 

Corn and coal not proving remunerative, and Mrs. Micawber’s family 
continuing unresponsive, Micawber entered the legal profession, of 
which he had already some experience as defendant in civil process. 
In his innocence he eagerly accepted the invitation of the perfidious 
junior partner in the firm of Wickfield and Heep to take a subordinate 
position in the office. His devoted spouse considered that his mistake 
in life was that he did not look forward far enough, and that he was 
“bound in justice to his family to take in at a comprehensive glance 
the extremest point in the horizon to which his abilities might lead 
him.” 

This prospect enabled him to recover his moral dignity and to know _ 
that he could once more walk upright before his fellow man by handing 
Traddles an 1.0.U. for forty-one, ten, eleven and a half, being the total 
indebtedness to that gentleman. ‘ 

But, alas! for the legal ambition of these guileless souls! This pure 
nature soon became so enmeshed in the devices of Heep that there 
was a terrible struggle between his sense of gratitude to that creature 
for providing him with employment and his innate zeal for righteous- 
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ness, which was battered into unconsciousness by the devilish deeds 
of Heep. Then comes the interview with Copperfield and Traddles 
near the south wall of the King’s Bench prison. How pathetic is his 
bitter comparison : “ when I was an inmate of that retreat ¢ could look 
my fellow man in the face and punch his head if he offended me ; my 
fellow man and myself are no longer on those glorious terms Rg 
Quickly follows the climax of achievement in the denunciation and 
overthrow of Heep—which led to the later phase of his becoming what 
is nowadays termed a migrant. The completeness of his preparation 
for this new sphere of life is thus delightfully enumerated to Miss 
Trotwood. ‘‘ My eldest daughter attends at five every morning in a 
neighbouring establishment to acquire the process—if process it may be 
called—of milking cows. My younger children are instructed to 
observe, as closely as circumstances will permit, the habits of the 
pigs and poultry maintained in the poorer parts of this city ; a pursuit: 
from which they have on two occasions been brought home within an 
inch of being run over. I have myself directed some attention during 
the past week to the art of baking; and my son Wilkins has issued 
forth with a walking stick and driven cattle, when permitted, by the 
rugged hirelings who had them in charge, to render any voluntary 
service in that direction, which I regret to say, for the credit of our 
name, was not often, he being generally warned with imprecations to 
desist.”” With such thorough acquisition of expert knowledge success 
was assured, especially having in view Mrs. Micawber’s wish that her 
husband should take his stand upon the vessel’s prow, and firmly say 
“This country I am come to conquer! Have you honours? Have 
you riches? Have you posts of profitable pecuniary emolument ? 
Let them be brought forward. They are mine!” The summit of 
aspiration is reached in “ Wilkins Micawber Magistrate.” It should 
be rather “ Justice of the Peace,” and it is not often the title is adorned 
by a man possessing such eminent qualities. 


III. 


Now, having briefly sketched his entrances in the story, it is time 
to justify the eulogy with which this paper opens, and to that end the 
salient features of human interest illustrated by Micawber may be 
taken, so far as may be in the order of their appearances, as the theatre 
programmes put it. They are Words, Money, Alcohol and Faith, 
Loquacity, Mammon, Conviviality and Spirituality—Disraeli described 
Gladstone as “inebriated with the exuberance of his own verbosity,” 
and no one with any experience of public life can have failed to meet 
instances of like inebriation without anything appyoaching the en- 
cyclopedic knowledge possessed by the great statesman. The inordi- 
nate value attached to words is specially notable in the political arena. 
One of the most conspicuous examples of recent years is Woodrow 
Wilson, unequalled as a maker of phrases, whose achievements in 
connection with European history are too close to our view to be seen 
in a just perspective. There is, however, little doubt that if he had 
taken warning by the earlier Micawber the world would be so much 
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the better. It is gratifying to note from an article in the “ Fortnightly 
Review ” that Calvin Coolidge, the present President, is a silent and 
practical man. If the wisdom of the old saying that speech is silvern, 
but silence is golden were more generally recognised and practised, 
the volume of the world’s mischief would be much reduced. The 
spoken word has often a kind of mesmeric power, and when it takes 
the form of political promises proves a vacuum, which we were taught 
at school that nature abhors. How many a simple maiden grieves 
over her folly in listening to the amorous torrent of an impetuous 
swain, and how many a disillusioned man lives. to regret that the 
object of his adoration did not reduce the fateful remark by a letter 
and say “ No” instead of “ Yes” ! It is obvious that Micawber is a 
capital illustration of the futility of words, and yet our human limita- 
tions constrain us to accept them as the chief mortal mode of com- 
munication. In a higher sphere our familiar form of utterance will 
cease, and there will be no longer the confusion of tongues. Insin- 
cerity, that curse of human intercourse, will be impossible, as the 
thoughts of each will be intelligible to those with whom contact is 
established. 


IV: 


Next, what a satire on Mammon worship, which is the most widely 
accepted religion of our commercial age, is Micawber’s summary in 
which a single shilling constitutes the distinction between happiness and 
misery! His was a soul far above lucre, but he could not fail to realise 
the irrational importance attached to money by his less enlightened 
or less inspired fellow creatures. Surely to a reasonable being the very 
lowest objective it is possible for a man to have is the mere accumulation 
of money, the meretricious and fleeting value of which is strikingly 
illustrated in the experience since the War of the Nations of Europe. 
Some have found money to be worthless, and have been driven to 
resort to the ancient form of barter. And yet, if the question is 
asked, “what is Smith worth ?” the inevitable reply is in pounds, 
shillings and pence, which are no part of Smith’s real value. Carlyle 
and Ruskin treated this question with unrivalled eloquence, but their 
words are as the voice crying in the wilderness and, though a man 
here and there may pause for a moment, most follow the pursuit of 
so-called wealth unperturbed. One would imagine a world convulsion 
must readjust the perspective, but perhaps the healing word must 
wait till a new world teacher broadcasts it. Certainly the Church, 
whose fundamental mission is to convince man that he is a spirit, 
falls far short of success. The project of the Bishop of London to 
destroy about a score of the beautiful churches of Sir Christopher 
Wren and to sell the sites for commercial purposes, is significant of the 
ecclesiastical lowness of ideal, if the acquisition of money can be digni- 
fied by being termed an ideal. It would be the saddest day the world 
had seen if money and utility reigned as the only gods, and sentiment 
and beauty were wholly eliminated. To my mind it is appalling that 
the soul of a ruler of the Church should have shrunk to the proportions 
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of that of the meanest shopkeeper, whose chief end is gain of pence. 
Mr. J. C. Squire has some clever verses in the “ London Mercury,” in 
which he suggests that to be consistent St. Paul’s Cathedral should 
be sold, or, if it is thought necessary to retain the Church, the dome, 
“ that empty dome, that useless dome ”’ would no doubt fetch a large 
price from a millionaire on the banks of the Ohio! The almost 
universal game of grab is one of the most lamentable signs 
of the times. The brotherhood of man has been preached for 
many centuries, but its realisation is still remote. Yet notwith- 
standing periodic outbreaks of diabolic fury, there is no doubt a 
vast improvement in sympathy and care for the poor and afflicted. 
It is clear that money was not Micawber’s god, and his I.0.U. 
proved, with Miss Trotwood as auxiliary, far more valuable than 
the German mark. 


vs 


Turning, as it were, from labour to refreshment, we come to that 
beverage which is peculiarly associated with the roast beef of old 
England. “TI allude to—in short—Punch.” It is not every man who 
is an expert even amongst those who profess to be so, but it is certainly 
an advantage in social intercourse to possess some special aptitude, 
and Micawber’s was the compounding of punch. Words are but hot 
air, and sometimes induce great heat in those to whom they are 
addressed, money is more concrete, but essentially ephemeral, while 
punch carries one to more ethereal realms, and is the most potent 
lubricator of mortal machinery. Anything man touches may be 
abused, food or drink, adornment or ambition, but why should the 
sane suffer for the excesses of the insane ? It is curious to note that, 
despite the orgies described in the Pickwick Papers being such as to 
excite the wrath of the rigid Rechabite, Dickens himself was a very 
abstemious man. He had been taught by delicate health to be cautious. 
Similarly, there is nothing to indicate that Micawber was any the 
worse for his potations. On the contrary, his excellent admixture of 
the various ingredients of his prescription contributed to his popularity 
without weakening his domestic influence. Mrs. Micawber’s oft 
asserted determination never to desert him, combined with her lofty 
estimate of his intellectual powers and commercial possibilities amply 
demonstrate the fact that his devotion to Bacchus was not such as to 
destroy his personality or diminish his civic force. One can imagine 
that if the story were written by that notorious apostle, Pussyfoot 
Johnson, or one of his ilk, Micawber would be shown as ill-treating his 
wife and neglecting his children as a consequence of his indulgence in 
this alluring liquid. There are very conflicting accounts of the result 
of prohibition in America, the only point on which there is uniform 
testimony being that it is only the poor on whom prohibition is en- 
forced, liquor being obtainable at a price. This aspect of unjust 
incidence was long ago pointed out by Mr. Chesterton. Another 
- consequence is the development of crops of new criminals in the shape 

of bootleggers and their associates. Of the increase of murder and 
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other crimes there is no doubt, but of the growth of drug taking the 
evidence is divided. It is interesting to read in M. Coué’s American 
Impressions that he regards the Americans as most susceptible to 
suggestion, and illustrates his theory by the convivial gatherings at 
which the toasts are proposed in iced water. The inventor of George 
Washington’s Cherry-tree showed the Americans to be not destitute of 
imagination, but time alone will prove whether or not this great reform 
will be effective in permanently reducing the volume of evil. The 
statement that the earning power of the artisan is increased cannot be 
classed as a moral argument in a democracy. 


VI. 


Were any casual newspaper reading citizen asked for what was 
Micawber distinguished, the usual answer would define him as the 
man who was always waiting for something to turn up. He would 
be pictured as lounging against a lamp-post or in the bar of a public 
house, not as a worthy citizen whose conspicuous talents were not 
recognised by his wife’s relations, and who did not attain his true 
position in life until he reached Australia, where merit never fails of 
recognition, and every man and woman is in his or her proper sphere. 
However the cynic or the moneymaker may scoff at Micawber’s 
attitude, it seems to me most consonant with fundamental principles. 
All human knowledge is merely relative. It is only the very young 
who are omniscient. Advancing years instead of impressing one with 
the extent of his knowledge convince of the wide range of his ignorance. 
The cynic believes all to be chaos, and that nothing matters. The 
money getter thinks money the only thing worth while, and, like his 
predecessor in the parable, loses his own soul. Among the myriad 
philosophies of life promulgated in these days, the most futile and 
worthless is the doctrine that one should concentrate on success. It 
has been said that there is more joy in pursuit than in attainment, 
but if that be so, the pursuit was unworthy, and it is just as likely 
that the success on which concentration takes place may be Dead Sea 
fruit. The day of the Conqueror calmly regardless of the bodies on 
which he marches to the object of his ambition should have passed, 
and the day of universal human service should be at hand. Ignorance 
is the most prolific source of evil, and the greater one’s knowledge of 
law—divine, not human—the greater one’s personal and relative 
happiness. One cannot by mere strength of will attain to happiness 
or anything else worth while. By service to rule, by submission to 
conquer are great teachings of life. It is significant that the basis of M. 
Coué’s teaching is not power of will but high aspiration. To be healthy 
and happy it is necessary merely to wait for something to turn up, to 
look confidently for aid from the unseen forces that surround us. 

Those who have followed the argument cannot fail to perceive 
that in his noble scorn of the transient and ephemeral and simple 
trust in the eternal Micawber affords an example, the general 
following of which would contribute mightily to the realisation of the 
ideal peace on earth and good will toward men. 
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THE LONDON OF CHARLES DICKENS* 
Reviewed by O. SACK 


T is difficult, in writing of Mr. Beresford Chancellor’s book with the 
above title, to refrain from comparing it with Mr. Walter Dexter's 
“The London of Dickens.” Their subject and titles are identical, 
but their treatment is entirely dissimilar. Mr. Dexter’s book is a 
practical and comprehensive guide to the places Dickens mentions 
in his books, to which the reader is conducted in a systematic manner 
and is supplied with all the references he wants. Mr. Beresford 
Chancellor takes each book in turn, conducts you through the parts 
of London to which they refer, and comments upon them as they were 
in Dickens’s day.. He does not attempt to make his book complete, 
but in spite of the several omissions his chapters nevertheless form 
very pleasant reading, and supply information of interest and value 
historically which Mr. Dexter’s does not attempt to do, being of a 
purely practical nature. In this way the two books can stand side 
by side on the bookshelf and each serve its own purpose. 

Perhaps the best section of Mr. Chancellor’s book is his Introduction. 
In it he succeeds in conveying to the reader an impression of what 
. the London of Dickens really was like generally, and we feel that in 
course of time it will be even more valuable to the student than it is 
to-day. When, however, he comes to treat specifically of the topog- 
raphy of the novels, his book is very far from thorough, and in a 
few instances his statements do not square with the facts. It is clear 
he does not take the subject as seriously as some of us, and he is saved 
from committing himself many times by using such phrases as “I 
like to think this was the place,” “ It has been said,” “It is pleasant 
to imagine,” and so on, and occasionally he discovers, to his own 
satisfaction, different landmarks from those tradition has put its hall- 
mark upon. He finds a new inn for Dick Swiveller, a new village 
for Mr. Pecksniff, a new church for Mr. Dombey’s wedding, and he 
even suggests that Windsor Terrace, where Mr. Micawber lived, was 
Bayham Street. He also says that the Dedlocks’ place was in 
Leicestershire, that no portion of the Marshalsea Wall exists, and that 
the Bell and Crown which once stood at 133 Holborn was the Hotel 
in Furnival’s Inn. 

Mr. Chancellor is very free with his criticisms of Dickens’s books 
(perhaps a little out of place in a book of this kind), many of which 
he cannot expect us to agree with. Indeed, we do not share all his 
opinions when expressed in terms of praise, for we think he is lacking 
in perspective in this respect occasionally. His pet aversion, however, 
seems to be Nicholas Nickleby, which he considers vitiated by a kind 
of theatricality, stilted and unreal, and he repeats himself similarly 
more than once. He likens Mantalini to a megalosaurus, and in one 
place he disposes of the Crummles family in very disparaging terms, 
whilst on another page he speaks of them as revealing touches of 


* The London of Charles Dickens, by E. Beresford Chancellor. Illustrated. 
London: Grant Richards, Ltd. 15s. net. 
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permanent value. Little Dorrit he considers Dickens’s least successful 
book (incidentally, Bernard Shaw once declared it to be the greatest 
novel in the English language). Bleak House he asserts is Dickens’s 
most interesting book, and Great Expectations his best. Dombey 
and Son is drab, Captain Cuttle disappointing, Bunsby verges on the 
incoherent, and the whole book is as bad as Little Dorrit—a gloomy 
book. In telling us that Our Mutual Friend is not one of Dickens’s 
masterpieces, although he agrees that, like the curate’s egg, it is 
excellent in parts, he prompts the reflection that it can hardly be 
expected that all the novels should be masterpieces. There are many 
other criticisms we disagree with profoundly, but after all it is well 
that we don’t all admire the same thing, nor that we all dislike the 
same thing. 

Is Mr. Chancellor right in assuming that because Dickens spoke of 
London as shabby by comparison with other cities abroad, that he 
was no true lover of it 2. We would be prepared to prove the contrary, 
and that not in spite of its shabbiness and sordidness, but because of 
them, he loved it as few Londoners do. 

But in spite of these lapses we have found Mr. Chancellor’s book 

extremely interesting and readable and full of valuable facts about the 
' London that Dickens knew which no student can afford to ignore. 
It is, too, finely illustrated from old prints, which add greatly to its 
attractiveness. 


THE DEATH OF MR. SIDNEY MARRIOTT 


WE regret to record the death in his seventy-ninth year of Mr. 

Sidney Marriott, which occurred on the 20th of July last at 
Herne Bay, where he had been staying with his youngest daughter. 
The interment took place in Margate Cemetery. Mr. Marriott, as 
many of our readers are aware, was associated with the Dickens 
Fellowship from its very earliest days until a year or so back. He 
became the Hon. Financial Secretary and Treasurer in 1904, and 
retained that position until the affairs of the Fellowship were managed 
by a Committee, of which he was an active member for six years. He 
was also a member of the Council almost uninterruptedly until a year 
or two ago, when ill-health prevented him from attending the meetings. 
In addition to his official duties he took a very prominent part in the 
charitable work of the Fellowship, and always had his heart and soul 
in whatever the Society undertook. He had great affection for the 
Fellowship, and worked unstintingly in its interests. He was a 
great favourite with his co-workers, who will recall many pleasant 
evenings spent in his company in days gone by. Mr. Marriott was 
also the hfe of the Brixton branch when it existed, and it was 
chiefly his personality that kept it together in spite of many obstacles. 
To Mrs. Marriott and her family we offer our heartfelt sympathies in 
their bereavement. 
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THE AUTHORS’ THAMES 
Reviewed by C. H. GREEN 


a ie hae where you will in the shires of England, delve where you 
please in Bookland, and you will fail to discover any district of 
equal size even one-half as rich in association with English Literature as 
is that part of the Thames Valley lying between London and Windsor.” 
Such is the alluring promise with which Mr. Maxwell opens his 
book,* and in the course of his imaginary ramble, ample proof is given 
for his assertion by the wealth of quotations and interesting episodes 
associated with the places visited. 

Mr. Maxwell has wisely confined his efforts to the Valley of the 
Thames lying between Chiswick and Windsor, but refuses to be confined 
to its banks. The pilgrimage therefore that he takes us includes 
“those pleasant lands that do adjacent lie,” and the reader will be 
grateful that it does so, for by this means the author is enabled to 
include many other items of interest associated with the Thames 
Valley and its old villages which would otherwise be unrecorded. 

Throughout the twenty-one chapters in which the pilgrimage is 
described, the reader is pleasantly reminded of descriptive passages 
he has read in years gone by, and of authors perhaps sadly forgotten, 
while here and there throughout the pages he will obtain the long- 
sought clue associating some favourite spot with an author, and he 
will wonder why he has failed to recognise the connection before. 

There is a well-compiled index, which appears under four heads— 
Authors, Topographical, Literary and General, and thus admits of 
easy reference. The Dickens lover will naturally turn to Dickens, 
and will not find himself disappointed with the references given. In 
some cases we venture to think that he will be agreeably surprised and 
thank Mr. Maxwell for the generous selection of extracts he has made 
and the thoroughness with which he has collected and recorded the 
incidents. How many remember to associate with Twickenham that 
amusing letter to Forster which Dickens wrote when acting as Hon. 
Secretary of the Gammon Aeronautical Society, yet here it is duly 
recorded for our delectation. It will come as a surprise to many also 
to read that ‘‘ opinions differ” as to the house at Chertsey to which 
Bill Sikes took little Oliver to commit the burglary. Most Dickensians, 
including that topographical authority, Mr. Walter Dexter, have always 
mentioned Pyrcroft House as the house in question, and in Vol. I. of 
The Dickensian there are two very convincing articles on the subject. 
Still this is a small matter which in no way affects the authority of 
the author. ; 

The pages of the work are enhanced by the inclusion of dainty 
sketches from the pencil of the author’s mother, which, together with 
the interesting style of the letterpress, form just the sort of com- 
panionable book for an idle day on the river or, indeed, for any time 
when it is desired to recall the Literary Associations of the Thames. 


*«¢The Authors’ Thames: a Literary Ramble through the Thames Valley,” 
by Gordon S. Maxwell. Illustrated. London: Cecil Palmer. 12s. 6d. net. 
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THE DROOD CASE RE-OPENED 
By FELIX AYLMER 


eee the regularity with which fresh attempts are made to divine 

the “very curious and new idea” which Dickens told Forster he 
had adopted for his last story, “ not communicable or the interest of 
the book would be gone,” it may be concluded that none of those 
hitherto put forward have created any widespread impression of 
finality. And the reason, I think, is clear. They are all, or nearly all, 
open to this criticism, that whereas Dickens speaks of an idea for a 
book, they offer us an idea for an episode. 

I am encouraged by this consideration and also by the fact that I 
am not, for the present, obliged to tread upon anyone’s toes in the 
matter either of Datchery’s identity or Edwin’s fate, to hope that a 
proposal, however revolutionary, which meets this objection will at 
least not be dismissed at sight. 

My contention is that Jasper is entirely innocent of any attempt 
on the life of Edwin Drood ; that the theme of the book is, in Jasper’s 
words, that “‘ Circumstances may accumulate so strongly even against 
an innocent man that directed, sharpened and pointed they may slay 
‘him ”’; and, further, that this is one of the few questions raised which 
is capable of definite proof. Such a plot satisfies all the conditions 
required by Dickens’s letter to Forster. 

It is original—not simply in throwing suspicion on the wrong man 
(an ingredient of all stories of the type)—but in making him the central 
figure and the account of his supposed crime the main businesg of the 
book. This treatment puts us in the position of the jury in a case 
where the evidence, though purely circumstantial, is so overwhelmingly 
complete that when the mock trial was held in 1914 Jasper’s defence 
did not see their way to pleading that he was guiltless in intent. In 
effect, the book becomes a demonstration of the danger of relying upon 
circumstantial evidence, and falls in line with those others in which 
Dickens dealt with social problems. 

The idea is “ strong.” 

It is certainly “‘incommunicable or the interest would be gone,” 
and as to its being “difficult to work,” there can be no question. 
Every scrap of evidence against Jasper (and half the book consists of 
little else) must be capable of a second interpretation. The true plot 
must be well concealed and yet plenty of traces must be left to justify 
the conclusion once it is reached. To do all this and, at the same time, 
retain the verisimilitude of the characters demands exceptional skill. 
Fifty years of successful mystification attest Dickens’s success. 


THE KEY. 
eae key to the puzzle is to be found in one short passage in Chapter 


Edwin is alone with Jasper at the gatehouse. Jasper “looks on 
intently at the young fellow divesting himself of his outward coat, 
hat, gloves and so forth.” d 
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“ Once for all a look of intentness and intensity—a look of hungry, 
exacting, watchful and yet devoted affection—is always, now and ever 
afterwards, on the Jasper face whenever the Jasper face is addressed 
in this direction. And whenever it is so addressed, it is never, on this 
occasion or on any other, dividedly addressed, it is always concentrated.” 
One might have supposed that the rather odd phrasing of these sen- 
tences (odd for their apparent purpose) would have ensured them 
special attention. Why, for instance, “Once for all”? In general, 
a writer describes the expressions of his characters as he comes to 
them; he does not ask his readers to carry a stage direction in their 
heads for twelve months without reminder. And note the extreme 
pains taken to cover every possible contingency. In the scene in 
question Edwin is, of course, quite conscious of Jasper’s scrutiny, and 
hypocrisy could account for his expression ; on many occasions when 
they are together there will also be others present who must be im- 
pressed ; but if there are to be no exceptions whatever to the rule, we 
soon find the hypocrisy theory in difficulties. Dickens, indeed, takes 
immediate steps to show us a scene where no such explanation can 
apply. 

‘At the end of the fifth chapter, Jasper goes into Edwin’s bedroom. 

“ His nephew lies asleep, calm and untroubled. John Jasper stands 
looking down upon him, his unlighted pipe in his hand, for some time, 
with a fixed and deep attention.” His expression is not described—for 
very obvious reasons—but, remembering Chapter II. we can supply 
it. ‘“‘ Now and ever afterwards ” leaves no room for exceptions. That 
look of “ hungry, exacting, watchful and yet devoted affection ” does 
not sit easily on the brow of the prospective murderer his enemies 
would have us see in Jasper at this moment. 

And, if we follow them to the end of the story, its equilibrium is to 
be still more seriously imperilled. 

Jasper is variously due either (a) to push Edwin from the top of the 
tower, or (b) push him downstairs, or (c) strangle him with a scarf. 

Through any or all of these operations he will be obliged to wear @ 
look of hungry, exacting, watchful and yet devoted affection, which 
he must maintain while he throws spadeful after spadeful of quicklime 
on the body. 

Sir Luke Fildes must have been grateful that the scene was not 
selected for illustration. 

The point need not be laboured. 

If Jasper’s heart is to be accused of being in the wrong place, Dickens 
has provided it with a complete and satisfactory alibi. 

(N.B.—There is no room for supposing that Dickens made a slip 
in this passage and said more than he intended. The manuscript 
puts this beyond question. All the phrases on which the argument 
depends were carefully added after the original draft had been written.) 


OPIUM. 


Most persons on whom I have tried the preceding argument, when, 


sooner or later, they have been driven to concede the point, fly at 
P 
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once to opium (that sovereign specific for all Drood disorders) and the 
secondary state of consciousness which—after Dickens’s hint on the 
effect of drink—it may be supposed to induce. Granted, they say, 
that in his normal state Jasper is actually fond of Edwin, still there are 
his opium seizures. It is under the influence of opium that he seems to 
threaten Rosa most. May he not hate Edwin and murder him in the 
same condition ? ; 

Very little reflection is needed to show that this argument is un- 
tenable. The impression of Jasper’s guilt is created not by a few 
isolated episodes but by a long series of actions all apparently attribut- 
able to the one purpose, the weight of their evidence depending on the 
cumulative effect. We should have to keep the poor man under 
opium all the time. Moreover, unless it can be shown that opium 
enables the face to act independently of the mind, the argument from 
his expression still remains. 

We are, therefore, forced to the conclusion that Jasper’s affection 
for Edwin is perfectly genuine and constant, and that he is conse- 
quently incapable of designing his murder. 


CORROBORATION. 


A re-reading of the book from this point of view soon yields ample 
corroboration. There is an axiom of Dickens (I borrow from Mr. 
Cuming Walters) which asserts that “ The first impression of faces is 
invariably correct.” 

Whatever may be the truth of this statement (I should have supposed 
that the competence of the person receiving the impression ought 
first to be ascertained), we may take it that Dickens based his des- 
criptions on its assumption. 

He says of Jasper, in the second Chapter : 

““ Mr. Jasper” (he made a note here reminding himself to use the 
prefix), “is a dark man of some six and twenty, with thick, lustrous, 
well-arranged black hair and whiskers. He looks older than he is, as 
dark men often do. His voice is deep and good, his voice and figure 
are good, his manner is a little sombre.” The point here lies in the 
use of the word “ good.” No one who chooses his words accurately 
can employ it as a synonym for handsome, shapely or sonorous. It 
means more than that. The face is an index of character (so, too, for 
that matter, are the voice and figure), and Dickens, holding the opinion 
quoted, could not set a “ good ” face on a bad man. 

The whole of the second chapter, indeed, shows us Jasper in a 
favourable light, a subdued light in keeping with a man under the 
shadow of some oppression, but—if we except the phrases ‘“‘ Mr. 
Jasper’? and “The Jasper face” which, though of no special sig- 
nificance in themselves, lend a deceptively sinister colour to two 
passages of critical importance—a light in which we are rather attracted 
to him than repelled. 

“The Jasper face” is also worth attention on another occasion 
when physical limitations preclude the idea of hypocrisy. When Mrs. 
Crisparkle heard from Jasper of the quarrel at the Gatehouse, we have 
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her word for it that he was “still pale as gentlemanly ashes at what 
had taken place in his rooms overnight.” 

Are we to call this acting ? 

I know of only one actor in the country capable of the feat, and find 
it difficult to believe that it was within Jasper’s range. 

* * * * * 

If I leave the question of Jasper’s character at this point, it is 
not for lack of evidence in his favour but because any further 
examination of his position involves an analysis of the plot, which 
other considerations, besides lack of space, incline me to postpone. 

In the ten years that have elapsed since I discovered the necessity 
of Jasper’s innocence, I have attacked the problem of the concealed 
plot from many directions. The solution at which I have arrived, 
though very nearly complete, does not explain satisfactorily the 
unaccountable expedition and the opium dream. If, as I hope, some 
readers think well enough of the foregoing to study the book afresh 
from this new point of view, they may be seized at once with the 
inspiration necessary to clear up the difficulty. In order to leave 
their guessing a fair field I prefer to refrain, for the time being, from 
cumbering the ground with the mass of evidence and conjecture my 
ten years’ start of them has enabled me to accumulate. 

In the second place, if criticism has to be met, it had better be 
confined to the considerations already stated which are, I believe, 
sufficient and conclusive. The introduction at this point of theories 
more open to question would only confuse the issue. 


A PICKWICKIAN ANALOGY 


N the “Mirror” for 8th March, 1923, appeared the following 
“Twelve Droll Similes,” which in these days might very aptly 
be termed “ Wellerisms ” :— 
1. Sharp work for the eyes—as the devil said when the broad- 
wheeled waggon went over his nose. 
2. I’m down upon you—as the extinguisher said to the rushlight. 
3. I know the world—as the monkey said when he cut off his tail. 
4. Turn’d soldier—as the lobster said when he popped his head 


out of the saucepan. 

5. Musical and melancholy—as the cricket said to the tea-kettle. 

6. Here we are all mustered—as the roast beef said to the Welsh 
rabbits. 

7. I'm all in a perspiration—as the mutton chop said to the 
gridiron. ; 

8. Where shall I go ?—as the bullet said to the trigger. 

9. Off with a whisk—as the butcher said to the flies. _ 

10. I'll be quick—as the fly said when he hopped out of the 
mustard-pot. ; : 

11. Every one take care of himself—as the jackass said when he 
was dancing among the chickens. ae 

12. When a man is ashamed to show the front of his face, let him 
turn round, and show the back of it, as the turnstile said to the 


weather-cock. . 


15 
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LITTLE NELL’S JOURNEY 
By WALTER DEXTER 
I 


f Bite journey taken by Little Nell and her Grandfather, which 
figures so largely in the story of The Old Curiosity Shop, is 
naturally a matter of some conjecture. Dickens is absolutely silent 
as to the places through which they passed, not even assigning 
fictitious names to them; but it is generally accepted that- they 
journeyed into the Midlands, and that Tong, in Shropshire, was the 
retreat where the faithful little soul died. 

To appreciate fully the reasons why the road through the Midlands, 
via, Aylesbury, Banbury, Warwick, Birmingham, Wolverhampton and 
Shifnal to Tong, should be fixed as the track of the footsteps of Little 
Nell, we must first consider the knowledge Dickens had of the district. 

On the completion of his second book, Oliver Twist, Dickens took 
two bachelor holidays with Hablot K. Browne (Phiz). The first 
was in the summer of 1838, when they journeyed into Yorkshire to 
investigate the matter of the notorious schools there, with a view to 
dealing with the subject in his new book, Nicholas Nickleby. 

The second was into North Wales, with no particular object in view, 
so far as we can ascertain; but certain impressions were obtained 
on the way which served a very useful purpose in The Old Curiosity 
Shop, written some twelve months later, and to a lesser extent, aided 
by later visits, the back-ground to some of the incidents in Dombey 
and Son. 

The Diary which Dickens commenced to keep on the 1st January, 
1838, was closed after a trial of only a few days, with the words, 
“Here ends this brief attempt at a diary. I grow sad over this 
checking off of days, and can’t do it.’ For some unaccountable 
reason it was re-opened on the occasion of this trip, and from it we 
can obtain some very interesting information of the way the party 
travelled. The Diary is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

On Monday, October 29th, 1838, the entry reads: “ Started from 
Coach Office near Hungerford Street with Browne—agreeable ride, 
but cold.” A further note tells us that the fares to Leamington were 
17/- each, and that the tips to coachman, guard and porter amounted 
to no less than 14/-._ The night was spent at Copp’s Hotel, Leamington, 
“ excellent inn,” and from here he wrote home to his wife an account 
of the journey so far. 

On Tuesday, October 30th, they proceeded to Kenilworth, Warwick 
and Stratford-on-Avon, and stayed the night at the latter town. 

On Wednesday, October 31st, the journey was continued through 
Birmingham and Wolverhampton to Shrewsbury, where the night 
was spent at the Lion Hotel. 

On Thursday, November Ist, in the afternoon, they took the Post 
Chaise to Llangollen and stayed at the Hand Hotel there. 


On Friday, November 2nd, they posted to Bangor, and from there 
to Capel Curig, where they spent the night. 
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On Saturday, November 3rd, they posted from Capel Curig to 
Chester, and stayed there until Monday, when an entry shows they 
paid the “ Bill at Chester, £3 18s.,”" and went on to Birkenhead. There 
is no entry in the diary under Sunday, nor any mention of the Hotel 
at which they stayed. 

On Monday, November 5th, they went to Birkenhead, and probably 
on to Liverpool, as the entry on the Tuesday states “ Bill at Adelphi, 
£4 10s. 9d.” Forster tells us that he met Dickens at Liverpool at 
this time, so that accounts for the entry of 3 fares to Manchester 
on the following day. 

On Tuesday, November 6th, appears this entry in the diary: “3 
fares to Manchester 3 times.” We are at a loss to explain why three 
separate journeys were necessary to Manchester. We should imagine 
the party left Liverpool on the Tuesday, as there is a note of having 
paid the bill at the Adelphi on that day ; and it is probable they 
went to Manchester and then on to Cheadle. 

On Wednesday, November 7th, there is an entry ‘‘ Chaise to Cheadle, 
£1 1s.,” but whether the journey was made on that day or the day 
previous is difficult to say. There is also noted on this date “ Bill 
at Inn, £4,” and “ Fares to London, £7 13s.,” so probably the return 
was made on the Wednesday or Thursday, and so the holiday finished. 


Il. 


Two years later, when writing the chapters relating to the flight 
of Little Nell and her Grandfather through the Black Country (the 
oply real clue given to us in the whole account of the journey), Dickens 
wrote to Forster (with whom he had been in the April of that year, 
visiting the Midlands), “‘ You will recognise a description of the road 
we travelled between Birmingham and Wolverhampton.” 

Between Wolverhampton and Shrewsbury, Tong would be passed, 
and we have on record the evidence of Archdeacon Lloyd that Dickens 
had told him that Tong Church was the one described by him in his 
account of the death of Little Nell. In addition to this, so notable 
a Church as “The Westminster Abbey of the Midlands,’ as Tong 
Church is called, would have attracted Dickens, who was fond of 
visiting such places: for we find in a letter to his wife during the 
previous trip to Yorkshire, he wrote that he would be visiting on the 
morrow “a dozen old abbeys” round about Barnard Castle, and 
although there is nothing on record in the Diary to show that Dickens 
actually visited Tong, yet we feel almost certain that Tong would not 
have been missed in the later expedition. 


Il. 


There are only five published routes, so far as we are able to as- 
certain : and in order of their date, they are as follows :— . 
Alfred Rimmer in “ About England with Dickens.” 1883 


Percy Fitzgerald in “ Bozland.”” Sipe ; 1895 
F. G. Kitton’s notes to The Old Curiosity Shop in the 


“ Rochester Edition.” 1901 
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H. Snowden Ward in The Real Dickens Land in which he 
quotes a lecture given by Mr. Alfred Watkins. | 1904 
A Literary and Historical Atlas in The ‘‘ Everyman’s ” Library. 1912 


1912 


1883 1895 1901 1904 Pace atl 

Rimmer Fitzgerald Kitton Snowden Ward Histories! ‘Atlas 
Holborn Hampstead Hampstead Hampstead Hounslow 
Cheapside Rakes Bushey Uxbridge Rd. | Uxbridge | 
Shadwell Warwick Aylesbury Beaconsfield High Wycombe 
Limehouse Coventry Buckingham High Wycombe | Buckingham 
Chipping Ongar | Birmingham Banbury Banbur Banbury 
Thaxted Welverhampton} Warwick Warmington Warmington 
Saffron Walden | Bridgnorth Kenilworth Warwick Birmingham 
Newmarket Shifnal Coventry Birmingham Wolverhampton 
Hadleigh Tong Birmingham Wolverhampton} Shrewsbury 
Ipswich Wolverhampton| Shrewsbury Tong 
Stowmarket Shifnal Tong 

Tong 


Since the above was compiled, “A Dickens Atlas,” prepared by 
A. A. Hopkins and Newbury Read, has been published, of which 
Plate 22 is a map of Little Nell’s journey. Two routes are shown ; 
one “ probable ’—following Kitton’s suggestions—and the other a 
“possible” journey, also including Coventry. Unfortunately the 
stages of the journey are not indicated. 


IV. 


Rimmer’s route may be discarded as entirely unworkable. True: 
it is he commences it well, and argues with some point that the road 
taken must have led to the city, “the haunts of commerce,” then 
by the Tower, and so into Essex, but he entirely overlooks the hill 
top whence one could look “ back at old St. Paul’s looming through 
the smoke.” And when he refers to Suffolk as being Dickens’s. 
favourite county, we simply have to put his plan aside, as we fear 
Rimmer himself must have done, since he leaves Little Nell at the 
schoolmaster’s in the neighbourhood of Ipswich, evidently seeking 
in vain for the Black Country thereabouts through which to make 
her journey to her last resting place. 

Kitton’s route is more workmanlike ; we must all agree with him— 
and Snowden Ward who followed—that Hampstead Heath was the 
first resting place of Little Nell and her Grandfather, and that Tong 
was the last. How the intermediate journey was taken is left much 
for conjecture ; but we cannot agree with Kitton that the night of 
the second day saw the travellers at ‘‘ Bushey, twelve miles from 
London ” (Kitton is not quite right as to the distance of Bushey from 
London ; via Hampstead it is quite 16 miles), whilst that the evening 
of the fourth day saw them at ‘“ Warwick, ninety-six miles from — 
London.” The difference is too marked, especially considering that 
on the second day of the journey they got a “lift” of about four 


miles—the only portion of the journey to the “race town” they 
did not do on foot. 
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Bushey, therefore, is quite an impossible place for the halt on the 
second day, when they met Codlin and Short, as it leaves 80 miles 
to be covered in the two subsequent days. 

By making the “ Race Town” Banbury instead of Warwick, we 
reduce the distance by 19 miles—or 77 miles to cover in four days ; 
a more likely figure, yet still somewhat exaggerated, as we fear Dickens's 
walking distances usually were. 

The substitution of Warwick by Banbury, brings us on to the 
Snowden Ward-Watkins route, which to our mind is to be preferred 
in its details to that of Kitton; and in respect to which in fixing 
rok gad as the race town we have the concurrence of the Everyman’s 

tlas. 

Just as we cannot hold with Kitton that Warwick was the Race 
Town, so we cannot accept Kenilworth as the village of the school- 
master, because the distance from Kenilworth to Coventry is only 
5 miles, and Kitton makes Coventry the town where Mrs. Jarley showed 
her “ wax work.” Now, when the travellers left the schoolmaster’s 
they resolved “to keep to the main road,” and when after some time 
they fell in with the Caravan they were informed that the next town 
was “eight miles off ’"—whence they were duly conveyed by Mrs. 
Jarley in her “ house.” J 

So if Kitton expects us to accept Kenilworth: as the village of the 
schoolmaster, then Coventry cannot be the town where Little Nell 
met Quilp and showed the figures to the public: and if Coventry 
be that place, then Kenilworth cannot be the abode of Mr. Marton. 

It is interesting to note that the Librarian of Coventry, writing 
in the “Coventry Herald” for 15th December, 1922, emphatically 
states that after due examination, much as he regrets to say it, Dickens 
was not thinking of Coventry when writing the story. 

We all agree that the journey by canal brought the two pilgrims 
through the Black Country by Birmingham and Wolverhampton ; 
and as to the subsequent journey to Tong, we will leave that for con- 
sideration later. 

Snowden Ward’s route is in our opinion an improvement upon 
Kitton’s; yet again the distances are not properly apportioned ; 
he suggests that the end of the second day found the travellers at 
Beaconsfield or High or West Wycombe, 28, 333 or 374 out of the 77 
miles to Banbury. 

If he had been a little more precise, and said West Wycombe right 
away, we might have felt inclined to agree, especially as the Every- 
man’s Atlas seems to suggest that High Wycombe was one of the 
resting places, and possibly where Codlin and Short were encountered. 

Fitzgerald’s was the first and perhaps the most sensibly thought- 
out route. He fixes upon Highgate or Hampstead as the first stopping 
place, but he is not sure how they arrived there—va Tottenham 
Court Road and Islington, or Hyde Park Corner and Edgware Road. 
Then, too, he makes them arrive on the hill at breakfast time, covering 
a journey of from four to six miles; and yet at the end of the second 
day he has then arrived at Bushey, not a dozen miles from Hampstead 
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or Highgate, and of these, four were done in a van; so that left them 
7 miles to cover in over a day and a half!!! Further on, Fitzgerald 
admits that the couple would cover 15 to 20 miles in a day. 

The route given in the Everyman’s Library Atlas does not cover all 
the points we should like to have seen raised in that excellent publi- 
cation. Uxbridge, High Wycombe and Banbury appear to have 
been the stopping places on the first, second and fourth nights, as 
it specially states that the Races were at Banbury. Warmington 
would appear to coincide with the Snowden Ward-Watkins theory 
that there they met the schoolmaster, but no mention is made of a 
possible place for the town where Mrs. Jarley showed at the Assembly 
Rooms, the road being indicated as making a westerly detour from 
Warmington to Birmingham. 

Shrewsbury is placed too as being visited before Tong is reached 
and in that, it follows Snowden Ward. ' 

We do not know for what reason the exit from London is made wa 


Hounslow, as nowhere from that road is St. Paul’s to be seen as des- 


cribed in Chapter 15. 
v. 

Having carefully studied the theories of all those who have gone 
before: having diligently read the book, and traversed the whole of 
the route by the actual roads indicated, we feel we are now in a position 
to tabulate a route that is practicable from all points of view. 


FIRST PORTION OF THE JOURNEY 


Day and Chapter Places Notes 


“They walked all day, and 
slept that night at a small 


Holborn, Smithfield, 
Kings Cross, Camden 


First Day 


Ch. 15. Town ; Hampstead ; cottage where beds were 
Cricklewood ; let to travellers.”’ 
Ealing ; Uxbridge 
Second Day Amersham Arrived here at five in the 
Wendover afternoon, had a lift for 
Ch. 15; 16. Aylesbury 4 miles, into Aylesbury, 
where they met Codlin and 
Short. 
Third Day Winslow 104) Night spent at the “ Joll 
Ch. 17-19 Buckingham 62 Soiioens y 
Fourth Day Banbury 173; “The town where the 
Ch. 19 races were to begin the 
next day.” Slept the 
night in a tent on the race 
course. 
Fifth and Warmington 5 | The village of the Jetnd 
Sixth Days Schoolmaster. Here they 
Ch, 24-26 stayed two nights. 
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FIRST PORTION OF THE JOURNEY—continued 


Day and Chapter 


Seventh Day 


Places 


Warwick 


Miles 


14 


Notes 


At-six miles out (say at 


Ch. 26-32, little past Gaydon) met 

42, Mrs. Jarley in the after- 
noon and rode with her 8 
miles into the town. They 
stayed several weeks with 
Mrs. Jarley at Warwick, 
and left there at night 
sleeping ‘upon a bank 
hard by some water.” 

SECOND PORTION OF THE JOURNEY 

First Day On the Canal Stopped at a wharf late in 

Ch. 43 the afternoon; slept the 
night on the barge. 

Second Day Birmingham 203) “A great ’manufacturing 

Ch. 43-44 town.” Slept the night by 
a furnace. 

Third Day “Slept in the open.” 

Ch. 45 

Fourth Day Wolverhampton 13}| Little Nell fainted in the 

Ch. 45 the street of ‘‘a busy 
town.” Met the School- 
master journeying on foot 
to his new appointment 
“a long way from here.” 

yA ee SoA ge ee a a nee 

Fifth Day Wolverhampton At an inn with the School- 

Ch. 46 master, 

Sixth Day Proceeded by Stage Wagon 

Ch. 46 in the evening; travelled 


Seventh Day 
Ch. 46 


Eighth Day 
Ch. 46 


Ninth Day 
Ch. 46 


Tong 


a 


all night. 

opis eee 
In the early morning ar- 
rived at a Market Town. 


Spent the night at a “Jarge 


town” with a “large 
Church”? and old houses 
of plaster. 


i (eS 
« Another night upon the 
road.” 

ta ae 
In the morning arrived at 
the Schoolmaster’s destin- 
ation in view of the Welsh 
Hills. Autumn. 
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THE REUNION 
By ETHEL A. PETFORD 


I had slipped away unheeded from the overcrowded hall, 
And was reading in my study when I let the volume fall, 
For, on glancing up a moment as I chuckled and I wept, 
From his portrait just before me Mr. Charles Dickens stepped. 


Joyfully I rose to greet him and he shook me by the hand, 
Gave a softly whistled signal, in the tone of some command ; 
And a consciousness came o’er me as of many gathered round, 
And a gradual growing clearer of a full and thrilling sound ; 


Then a grand illumination showed me many a face I knew, 

And I heard familiar phrases, in familiar voices, too. 

How I jumped when Captain Cuttle seized upon me with his hook, 
Waved his old glazed hat exclaiming Heart’s Delight and Wal’r, look. 


From Bleak House, a merry party ; and their happy talk I heard ; 
Little Woman and Dame Durden, were the phrases that recurred. 
Tis no credit to be cheerful when all things are going right ; 

I caught, as Martin Chuzzlewit and Mark Tapley came in sight. 


Little Nell with her companion ; Grandfather, I heard her say, 

I can see the Little Sisters, they are happy, too, to-day. 

Beaming round on all the party, worthy Mr. Pickwick stood ; 

Shake that boy again, he whispered ; came the answer—Wery Good. 


Oliver and Little Dorrit kissed each other as they met, 

And poor Barnaby they welcomed, laughing at his clever pet. 
Some discussed a mutual loved one ; to my ear the whisper came ; 
And they gazed upon a portrait—Sydney Carton was the name. 


Gracefully young Mr. Dickens—who had mingled with the crowd— 
David Copperfield presented to the Nicklebys, who bowed. 

As I scanned the friendly faces, each one had its tale to tell, 

Many of “ Great Expectations ”’; many of ‘‘ Hard Times,” as well. 


Then a deep reverberation seemed to make the place to rock, 
Edwin Drood beside me whispered It is Master Humphrey’s Clock. 
In a joyous Christmas Carol then I heard all voices blend, 

And they gathered round me singing, Welcome to Our Mutual Friend. 
(The author of these verses is totally blind, and her chief solace is to have 


Dickens’s books read to her. The typing of the MS. sent to us was also by 
her, and very excellently done.—Ep1ror. | 


THE “MARLEY ” KNOCKER 
By T. W. TYRRELL 

T is recorded in The Dickensian for July last that Mr. C. G. Harper, 

in his recently published book, “‘ More Queer Things about London,” 

says that the knocker formerly on the door of No. 8 Craven Street, 

Strand, is not the original of the one referred to by Dickens in A 
Christmas Carol. 

Failing the production by Mr. Harper of any evidence in confirmation 
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of his assertion I venture to differ from him, and decline to renounce 
my faith in the identification on a bare statement unsupported by any 
authority. 

When I first knew this knocker (in the early seventies) it was said 
by the residents in Craven Street to represent, and to have been affixed 
by Dr. David Rees, who lived at No. 8 for many years, and no one ever 
doubted that it was the identical knocker in which Scrooge saw Marley’s 
face. 


Dr Recs was living in the house in 1841, two years before the pub- 
lication of the Carol, and he was still in practice there down to 1863. 

At the end of August, 1899, a Mrs. Clothier, who then resided at 
No. &, had the knocker removed from the door, and at her death 
some years later it passed into other hands. There can be no doubt 
that Dickens, who was well acquainted with the neighbourhood, must 
have noticed a knocker of such unusual design. and it is interestng to 
note that all the knockers mentioned in ‘“‘ Our Next Door Neighbour ”” 
(Sketches by Boz) are, or were, to be found in the Adelphi or in adjacent 
streets. As this particular knocker is not referred to in that paper, 
it may not have been on the Craven Street door in 1836. 
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SOME NOTES ON “A CHRISTMAS CAROL” 
By J. ARDAGH 
\HIS charming little book, with its message for all of us, proves its 
author to be, without a shadow of doubt, “The Novelist of 
Christmas,” and although it was the work of odd moments of leisure, 
it is a finished study, and one of the finest sermons in our language. 

It was written at No. 1 Devonshire Terrace, and issued a few days 
before Christmas, 1843. The first edition of 6000 was sold on the first 
day, the first issue of this edition having “ Stave I.” not “ Stave One ” 
on its title-page. Altogether twenty-four editions were issued in its 
original form, the only change being the substitution of crimson for 
brown cloth in the binding. The illustrations were by John Leech, 
colour being used not only for the title-page, but also for the important 
etchings, and it was altogether a great artistic success, but a financial 
disappointment to the author. There are at least three different 
issues: (1) 1843, blue and red, t.p.;- (2) 1844, blue and red; and 
(3) 1844, green and red. 

In modern days many artists have illustrated it, including Appleton, 
Barnard, Copping, Everett, Michael and Rackham. The original MS. 
is now in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. It has been issued 
‘in Braille type, Welsh, Japanese and Esperanto, and in aid of our 
poor crippled children, “ Spirit of Tiny Tim, thy childish essence was 
from God.” Dickens made his first platform appearance in a reading 
of the Carol on 27th December, 1853, and Sir Squire Bancroft has 
made it as a reading more popular than ever. One of the earliest 
stage versions was by Edward Stirling, produced at the Theatre Royal, 
Adelphi, on’4th February, 1844. J. L. Toole made one of his greatest 
successes as Bob Cratchit in the same play at the Adelphi on 14th 
January, 1860. Bransby Williams made Scrooge one of his successes 
in 1891, and ten years later Seymour Hicks appeared in another 
adaptation by J. C. Buckstone on 3rd October, 1901 at the Vaudeville. 
It has been produced in Russian at Moscow, ete. 

Scrooge’s warehouse must have been near Cornhill as Bob Cratchit 
“went down a slide” there “ twenty times ” before proceeding to his 
residence at Camden Town. Scrooge’s chambers were evidently a 
relic of the days when merchants lived at their place of business as 
Fezziwig did. The original of the wonderful knocker was at 8 Craven 
Street, Strand, a district Dickens was very fond of walking in, e.g., 
Sketches by Boz. Similar tiles to those round his fireplace, ‘‘ built by 
some Dutch merchant long ago”? may be seen in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, etc. An old Dutch merchant’s mansion at 21 Austin 
Friars (demolished 1888) would have served for the original of Scrooge’s 
residence, parts of the kitchen being lined with Dutch tiles (“ Illustrated 
Topographical Record of London,” 3 Ser., 1900,-published by London 
Topographical Society). Philip Doddridge (1702-1751) the Noncon- 
formist divine, was taught Bible history by his mother from the pictures 
on the Dutch tiles of the chimney (“ Dict. Nat. Biog., Vol. XV.). A 
poem, “ Homage to the Author of the Christmas Carol,’ by H. and 
R. Acton (1846) was reprinted in this magazine (1923, p. 228). 
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THE “ERRORS” IN “BARNABY RUDGE” 
_ CONSIDERED 


By the Rev. SYDNEY L. MAXWELL 
ib. 


Se pages of The Dickensian are always intensely interesting to 
me, but the article by Mr. Stuart- Young in last issue was especially 
so. As, with him, Barnaby was the first book of Dickens, and 
indeed the first novel of any kind, that I ever read. I read it at the 
mature age of eleven, and from that day to this it has been one of my 
first favourites. There are some points in Mr. Young’s paper that call 
for remark. Like him, I was often puzzled by the letters on Sir John 
Chester’s nightcap. Probably he has hit upon the correct explanation. 
Perhaps, however, the useful, though not always ornamental, article 
of headgear in question, was bequeathed to Sir John, like his rooms in 
the Temple, by ‘“‘ that extremely respectable person,” his father-in-law ! 
I was greatly surprised at Mr. Young’s comment on Mr. Tappertit’s 
breakfast at the “ Boot” in Chapter 52.. I have four copies of the 
book, and in no one of them does the word “ his ” occur after “ biscuits.” 
If it did, it would, of course, obviously be a mere slip on the part of 
writer or printer, or both. I may add that one of my copies, the one 
that I first read, was published in 1853. Another is in “ Everyman,” 
while another is the “‘ Charles Dickens Seventh Edition.” 
_ Mr. Young refers to Barnaby having been brought, in Chapter LVHI., 
before a blind magistrate, and the Editor, in a footnote, most properly 
asks, ‘‘ Was not Dickens referring to Sir John Fielding, the blind magi- 
strate who sat at Bow Street at the time?’ Undoubtedly he was, 
and Sir John Fielding is also mentioned by name in Chapter LXI. 
After the intensely amusing description of the Lord Mayor’s cowardice, 
we read that “ Mr. Haredale rode off, determining to repair to the 
house of Sir John Fielding, who had the reputation of being a bold 
and active magistrate.” 

Mr. Young’s remarks upon Mr. Dennis’s leather gloves, Oscar Wilde, 
Reading Gaol, etc., are very curious and interesting, but one very 
obvious point seems to have escaped him, Such gloves would, no 
doubt, be very useful to a gardener to protect his hands from briars 
and nettles, but they would not, as Mr. Young says, be at all so useful 
to a gentleman of the profession of Mr. Dennis. The point that Mr. 
Young seems to have overlooked is that, on the occasion in question, 
Mr. Dennis was not engaged in the performance of the duties of the 
“ great constitutional office which he had the honour to hold.” 

I am surprised that Mr. Young should see any difficulty in the point 
which he discusses in Chapter LXXXI. When Mr. Haredale said 
“Your wretched son,” he obviously referred to Hugh. And it is 
equally obvious that Sir John Chester pretended to understand him as 
referring to Edward. Is there anything surprising in this? Surely 
not. It is exactly what a man of the type of Chester, in such circum- 
stances, would be sure to do. A very short time previously he had 
pretended not to believe Gabriel Varden’s statement that Hugh had 
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been discovered to be his son. Yet after Gabriel’s departure, in the 
privacy of his own chamber, he had acknowledged the accuracy of 
Gabriel’s information. “I would I had never seen that dark face of 
hers. I might have read these consequences in it from the first... . - 
Extremely distressing to be the parent of such an uncouth creature. 
Still I gave him very good advice. I told him he would certainly be 
hanged. I could have done no more if I had known of our relationship ; 
and there are a great many fathers who have never done as much for 
their natural children.” 


II. 


With what Mr. Young says of the value of “ running comments ” I 
entirely agree. But I am a little disappointed to find him using the 
somewhat trite phrase “‘ second only to Shakespeare.” It seems to be 
a kind of article of faith with many people to regard the immortal 
William (or was it Francis?! !) as first in everything, and that the 
highest praise which can be given to anybody else is to say he is “ only 
second” tohim. I confess I am rather tired of this nonsense. Every 
Greek scholar knows there are several passages in Aeschylus that are 
_ head and shoulders above anything in Shakespeare, Sophocles, Dante, 
Milton or anybody else; while in the domain of comedy, great as the 
Bard of Avon unquestionably was, I should certainly not consider him 
equal to Aristophanes, and I should not rank him above Plautus. 
Moliére and Cervantes, not to speak ofall our great English humourists. 
Macaulay, in a passage which has always appeared to me the finest 
piece of criticism with which I am acquainted (it occurs in the essay 
on Fanny Burney, alias Madame D’Arblay) says that, in the all-im- 
portant point of showing the finer shades of character, Jane Austen 
is among those who have approached most closely to the great master. 
I would go further and say that in this respect Jane is fully equal to 
the Bard of Avon. In the still more important point of making his 
characters live before us as vividly as our own most intimate friends, 
Dickens has, in my humble opinion, no equal among all writers of all 
ages and all countries. And the most ardent Shakespeareans and 
Dickensians (of whom I am proud to be one) will hardly deny that in 
some respects Addison, Sir Walter Scott and Thackeray have never 
had a superior. But space forbids further details. 

Mr. Young concludes by saying he has been a reader of Dickens for 
over thirty years. Iam sorry to say I can beat him. I read Barnaby 
at eleven, and since then—a period of fifty-two years, the ‘‘ Inimitable ” 
has been, all things considered, my first favourite. 

I will briefly allude to two other points. I have several times 
heard readers criticise Mrs. Varden’s “ conversion.” I don’t at all 
agree. The conversion so-called consisted merely of the fact that the 
riots shook the nonsense out of her, and enabled her to see Miss Miggs 
in her true colours. I have also, by the way, heard Mr. Dombey’s 
conversion severely condemned, but one book at a time. 

The other of my two points is a little weak. It occurs in the chapter 
to which I have already alluded. the final scene between Sir John 
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Chester and Mr. Haredale. The former says, “ What kind of man is 
he who entered, with all his sickening cant of honesty and truth, into 
a bond with me to prevent a marriage he affected to dislike, and when 
I had redeemed my part to the spirit and the letter, skulked from his, 
and brought the match about in his own time, to rid himself of a burden 
he had grown tired of, and which cast a spurious lustre on his house ?” 
Of course, this is a gross distortion of what had occurred, and what a 
man like Chester would be sure to say; but it cannot be denied that 
there is an element of truth in it. Mr. Haredale’s reply, “I have 
acted with honour and in good faith,” is not just altogether satisfactory 
from a dramatic point of view. I should be very curious to know the 
opinions of Mr. Young and some of the leading Dickensians on these 
two points. 


SCENES FROM DICKENS* 


Reviewed by A. E.. BROOKES CROSS 


HE Dickens Players of Toronto have amused themselves and 
others, as well as raised substantial sums of money for charitable 
purposes, by performing for some years Plays, Sketches, Dialogues and 
so forth, adapted from Dickens. The various items, each adapted or 
arranged by a different member, have now been collected and printed 
in one volume. 

There are in all thirteen selections, varying in length from a few © 
pages to a full drama of three acts. The longer adaptations furnish 
that essential feature for amateur acting societies, which will be ap- 
preciated by all “ producers ”’ or “casting committees,’—a large 
number of parts of about equal value. 

Whether. a talented stage manager with leisure could not evolve 
good versions to his own taste and fitted to the adaptability of his 
“company ” is beside the point, here is the material ready to hand 
for him. The more ambitious adaptations are Nicholas Nickleby and 
The Trial of John Jasper. Of the former it is sufficient to say that 
the author has crammed into it much of the book and most of the 
story, which accordingly suffers somewhat in chronology, but he 
- provides for thirty-one speaking parts and numerous supernumeraries, 
which is the important point. Some of the stage directions are a 
trifle naive ; for instance :— 


Browdie (to Squeers): “‘. . ... Dinna coom treading on me, mun.” 
Nicholas (having thrown out Squeers, to the other two): “‘ Now have 
the kindness to follow your friend.” 


Here, it will be observed, there is no pause in the action, no stage 
business, no scuffle. Nicholas, as it were, flicks Squeers out of the 
way (by the window one opines) en passant, and proceeds undisturbed 
with his speech. When Crummles says to Nicholas ‘* Come right in,” 
one knows that the hitherto dark secret of his birthplace is revealed ! 


* «©Seenes from Dickens: Trials, Sketches and Plays.” Compiled by J. E. 
Jones. Cecil Palmer, London. 7s. 6d. net. 
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The Trial of John Jasper, arranged by various members, is pre- 
sumably a verbatim report of the mock trial which took place in Toronto 
some years ago, following that in London. The evidence as presented 
by the many witnesses is skilfully arranged, and seems to afford con- 
vincing proof of Jasper’s guilt. This item, being interesting and provo- 
cative of debate, ought to prove very successful in any Dickensian 
circle. Indeed, the whole volume, which is tastefully produced, can 
be recommended to all Dickensian dramatic groups. 


DICKENS FROM DAY TO DAY 


Compiled by A. E. B. C. 


Ir DicKENS LIVED Now—Dickens tells how the young Cratchits 

crammed their spoons in their mouths to keep from shrieking for 
oose. 

: To-day the little Cratchits would be unable to resist the savory 
glories of Grit Room (sliced) Bacon. They would shout for it !— 

Advert. in New York Sun and Globe. 

‘‘The other day I was taking a literary class through Oliver Twist. 
Difficulty arose when I was explaining to my Japanese students what 
a beadle was and what his ‘cocked hat’ looked like. In one of the 
issues of your instructive and interesting paper I came across Mr. 
C. G. Harper’s article on word illustration of ‘Bumble.’ I practised 
drawing him, and at my next class drew in chalk his portrait, 
acknowledging, of course, my source. They were amused, and I was 
glad.”—Letter in T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 

Judge Thompson’s adjudication is the latest legal action in Lafferty’s 
estate, which is considered the Philadelphia Orphan’s Court rival for 
interminable litigation of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce, in Dickens’s Bleak 
House. Lafferty’s estate has occupied the attention of Orphan’s 
Court Judges forty years and is not settled yet.—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, 27th June. 

We do not support the thoughtful or the critical. Dickens and 
Thackeray are considered outworn and old fashioned. Their style and 
their subjects are too leisurely, too slow, for this century’s mad race. 
I doubt if Dickens could sell a hundred copies of his books if he were 
writing to-day.—Melville Stone in American paper. 

Happy are the people who live in the Union of Winslow. They 
have a rate collector with a tender heart. It seemed at least as doubtful 
whether a collector of rates or taxes could be a lover of mankind. But 
the gentle heart of Winslow has given us new Nght. We are still 
somewhat stupefied ; we feel, like the party at the Kenwigs when Mr. 
Lillyvick was seen “ kissing—actually kissing—an agreeable female,’ 
amazement as well as gratification “‘ at finding so much humanity in a 
tax-gatherer.”—Sunday Times, March, 1924. 

You remember the poor girl in Little Dorrit who, when she was told 
a fairy-tale about a king who had wonderful palaces, always added as 
a contribution of her own to his sources of happiness—“ and ’orspitals 
and plenty of chicking.” 

That, I think, is the finest tribute to any food to be found in literature 
—all the finer because it brings the brightness of comedy into tragic 
circumstances. Jane Welsh Carlyle regarded it as a shortcoming in 
Dickens that so much eating goes on-in the course of his novels. But 
who would willingly part with those pages in which Dickens set his 
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characters eating and drinking? Silas Wegg as he tastes the liquor 
that ‘“‘mellers the organ”; the Weller household at its cups, Mr. 
Pecksniff convivial—most of us would vote for the omission of many 
more serious matters rather than be robbed of these. 

I do not remember whether Dickens has anywhere written about 
strawberries. If he has, I am sure he did not contrive to make them 
seem so wonderful as “‘chicking.”—R. Lynd in Daily News, 28th 
June, 1924. 

This Presidential election, at this stage of it, offers an unexampled 
opportunity to the Joey Bagstocks of politics. Men with ‘devilish 
sly’? schemes are turning up on every hand.— New York Twmes, 
18th July, 1924. 

Why, if Dickens be so little read and known to the present generation, 
should “‘The New York Times” editorial of July 18 speak of the 
Presidential election as offering “‘an unexampled opportunity to the 
Joey Bagstocks of politics” ? 

Why does Marguerite Merington, in “The Times Magazine” (July 
20) wonder if Mrs. Grundy “be pure fiction, evolved even as Mrs. 
Arris? ?—Rosa DartLe, New York, July 24th, 1924.—Letter to 
New York Times. 

Adversity, like Dick Swiveller’s beer, cannot really be tasted in a 
sip.—Book Review, New Statesman, 12th July, 1924. 

The Wembley Congress insisted on the value of Truth. Chadband, 
when expatiating before the Snagsbys and poor “Joe,” asked “ What is 
Terewth ?” 

Advertisers need not be Chadbands, which is to say oily tongued 
hypocrites on the subject.—World’s Pictorial News, 18th July, 1924. 

That pioneer of publicity, Mr. Vincent Crummles, had a great curi- 
osity to know how the personal paragraphs regarding himself and his 
nationality got into the newspapers. A good many members of 
Parliament have been equally anxious to know how the picture, 
representing Lady Astor’s introduction to the House, came to be hung 
on the Grand Staircase.—Sunday Times, 3rd August, 1924. 

Healthy, enthusiastic, clean youth, the best of the Empire’s boyhood, 
all promised to the Scout’s code of honour—and if you are inclined to 
be cynical, and have a penchant for hard facts like Mr. Gradgrind or 
a news editor, let me confound you with the hard and proved fact 
that there is an infinitesimal proportion of Scout failures.—Daily News, 
4th August, 1924. 

“ And he vos only a Cambervell man, so he don’t count.” Tony 
Weller’s famous allusion, in Pickwick Papers, to the South London 
coachman flashed through my mind as I watched the 142nd (6th 
London) Infantry Brigade working at Bordon this morning, and I 
thought that, could he have seen them too, he would have been the 
first to revise his judgment. Whatever they may have been as coach- 
men 100 years ago, the men of Camberwell certainly count as soldiers 
to-day. Daily Telegraph, 9th August, 1924. ’ 

The song of the Poplar Workhouse inmates: ‘‘ Be it ever so Bumble, 
there’s no place like home.” —The Star, 16th August, 1924. 

It is an unwise passiveness with which so many holiday-makers at 
small seaside places accept a wet day. Like Mrs. Dombey, they 
decline to make the effort which might change the whole course of 
events.—Daily News, 18th August, 1924. 

‘“‘ Here,”’ as Mr. Squeers remarks, “ here’s richness.”—Book Review 


in Hvening Standard, 27th August, 1924. 
Q 
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THE DICKENS ENCYCLOPADIA* 
Reviewed by B. W. MATZ ; 


WE have been looking forward with a good deal of interest to the 

Dickens Encyclopedia, which Mr. Hayward has been compiling, 
but now it is published we must confess to being rather disappointed, 
and convinced that the real complete Dickens Dictionary is yet to 
come. The-avowed object of the present volume is to help “new 
readers to appreciate Dickens to the full, to understand his allusions, 
to contemporary events and people, to visualize the vanished London 
in which his creatures moved,” and ‘“‘ to throw light on these ob- 
scurities before time buries them in yet deeper darkness.” 

This is a very laudable object, but we fear it was a too gigantic 
task for any one man to accomplish, however keen a student of Dickens 
he might be. But such a book, thoroughly, accurately and compre- 
hensively done, would be invaluable. This one, however, falls short 
in many ways. Apart, however, from the errors and omissions, its 
chief failure for us is its admitted incompleteness of ignoring certain 
of Dickens’s books entirely. The reason the author has adopted this 
course is stated in the Preface, where he says, “I have only dealt with 
‘those works which are commonly read. For this reason I have left 
alone the American and Italian Notes, the Child’s History of England 
and the Miscellaneous Papers ..... and their inclusion would have 
enlarged this book beyond reasonable bounds.” The Lvfe, Letters and 
Speeches, we are told, are also ignored because they “ are chiefly in 
the hands of students.” 

Even if we admit that these books are not “commonly read,” and 
are for that reason justifiably omitted from the scheme, how comes 
it that such trifles as ‘‘ Is She his Wife ?” “‘ The Strange Gentleman,” 
“ Mr. Bolton,” “ The Village Coquettes ”’ and such-like early writings 
are included? They are not only seldom read, but are not even 
included in every edition of Dickens’s works, which would give Dickens 
himself eminent satisfaction if he knew it. 

An Encyclopedia should contain references to every branch of the 
subject, and, in our opinion, it is not for the Editor of such a book to 
choose what he should put in and what he should leave out ; he should 
put in everything. It usually is the simple and obvious fact one 
cannot for the moment remember which sends one to a book of reference, 
just as much as one goes to it for the fact of which one is completely 
ignorant. 

Mr. Hayward’s Dickens Encyclopedia is very excellently and 
admirably done, so far as it goes, but it does not go farenough. He 
certainly draws a line of demarcation in his sub-title by professing 
only to deal with the works of fiction, in order, we suppose, to justify 

* The Dickens ay ge soe An Alphabetical Arrangement of References 
to every character, and place pitalthed in tne works of fiction, with explana- 
tory notes on obscnre allusions and phrases. By Arthur L. Hayward. With 
i ik ow illustrations. London: George Routledge and Sons. Royal 8vo, 
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his ignoring entirely the books we have named. Yet surely it is these 
books that are not commonly read that the student is first likely to 
want information about. But Mr. Hayward is not quite consistent, 
even to his own plan. Although Miscellaneous Papers is supposed to 
be taboo, we nevertheless find references to it. Besides which, it 
contains a good deal of “fiction” that, in our opinion, should find 
reference in any Dickens Encyclopedia. 

Having made our chief complaint, let us hasten to say that as far 
as he has carried his work, Mr. Hayward has succeeded wonderfully. 
There are, of course, a few slips, but he is generally very accurate in 
his statements and explanations. He is not over-elaborate in his 
details, and Dickensians will welcome his book in spite of what we 
consider its great shortcoming, and find in it many queer and odd 
things elucidated. 

There are certainly a few omissions, in spite of the assurance on the 
title-page that the book contains reference to every character and 
place mentioned in the works of fiction. For instance, we see no 
reference under Broadstairs (the original of ‘Our English Watering 
Place”), no cross-reference to Rockingham (the original of Chesney 
Wold). Cheselbourne has no mention; neither is the delightful 
village of Dotheboys, near Greta Bridge, included in the index, to 
name one or two places to which we have turned. No mention is 
made that Pickwick was dedicated to Talfourd, which is a fact, whilst 
mention is made that Talfourd was the original of Traddles which may 
be only conjecture. No reference is made to “ Sunday Under Three 
Heads,” and although Dickens’s pseudonym of “ Boz” is explained, 
that of “ Timothy Sparkes ”’ does not find a place in the book. Such 
references as ‘“ Weller, Mary. The original of the Pretty Housemaid of 
Clara Peggotty ”’ is a little vague. Who was Mary Weller? Neither 
is the origin of the name Tattycoram given. There is no index-refer- 
ence to Macheath, to John Gay, or to “The Beggars’ Opera.” Mr. 
Hayward traces the quotations from the latter and from Thomas 
Moore, T. H. Bayley and others, which Dickens was fond of putting 
into the mouth of some of his characters, but he does not classify 
them under their names, aS we consider he should have done. He 
explains the reference to Betty Martin, but not that to Nokes and 

Stokes. 

_ Although we cannot boast of having read Mr. Hayward’s book 
throughout, we have tested it sufficiently to be convinced, as we have 
said, that a really complete Dickens Encyclopedia is yet to be made, 
and that such a task is beyond the powers of one man. It should be 
compiled by a syndicate of experts, as in the case of an ordinary 
Dictionary. But failing the realization of that ideal, we must be 
content with Phillip’s Dictionary, Pierce and Wheeler’s Dictionary 
and Mr. Hayward’s Encyclopedia to supply each others’ omissions, 
for neither supplants the other. 

We cannot close these comments without thanking Mr. Hayward, 
whom we have never met, for his very generous references in -his 
Preface to the Editor of The Dickensian. 
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PORTRAIT FIGURES OF THE CRATCHIT FAMILY 


M® T. P. COOPER, of York, has very kindly presented to the 

Dickens Fellowship, for its use, a series of portrait figures which 
may be utilised in a street wagon procession, Dickens fair, tableaux 
display, or similar entertainment. There are four sets of figures, about 
life-size, illustrating Christmas at Bob Cratchit’s. They are painted 
in oil on stout millboard, with strengthening battens on the back, 
and can be easily arranged to stand erect. The actual scene they 
originally portrayed is the arrival home of Bob, just entering the 
doorway with Tiny Tim on his shoulder, and Mrs. Cratchit in the act 


CHRISTMAS AT BOB CRATCHIT’S 


of putting back Martha’s bonnet and kissing her. They have a re- 
markable life-like appearance, and were a great attraction in the set-out 
of a Christmas Window of the York Gas Company’s showroom, which 
was entitled “‘ Christmas up-to-date at Bob Cratchit’s ,” depicting the. 
home scene where the Cratchits are about to make merry and celebrate 
the festive season. There are also figures of Peter Cratchit and his 
sister. Belinda. The illustration here reproduced is from the “ Gas. 
Salesman,” by the courtesy of the proprietors, Walter King, Ltd. 

The design of the portrait figures was suggested by the illustrations 
to the Christmas Carol, drawn by Charles Green, R.I., in “ Pear’s 
Christmas Annual,” 1892. They may be loaned from headquarters 
on application to the Honorary Secretary. . 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
COOLING VERSUS HIGHAM 


_ Sir.—We are all grateful to Mr. W. Laurence Gadd for his investiga- 
tions in the Great Hxpectations country resulting in locating the Ship 
Inn, the Limekiln, the Sluice House and the Hulks, and it is hoped that 
room may be found in The Dickensian at a later date for a summary 
of such investigations, which formed a portion of the paper read in 
London in March last. 

Meanwhile Mr. Gadd in the July issue of The Dickensian, replies 
to those who criticised his theory respecting the Church on the marshes, 
and the unnamed village of the Gargerys. 

Mr. Gadd is curiously inconsistent in some of his remarks ; he starts 
out by saying most definitely, overthrowing contemporary statements, . 
that “the church and village described in the book are not at Cooling 
as hitherto supposed, but..... at Lower Higham.”’ Later on he admits 


intelligence by directing him to scenes which have no resemblance to 
the pictures drawn by Charles Dickens in one of his best books ?”’ 
Are we therefore to lose the benefit of even gazing at the little grave- 
stones in Cooling Churchyard ? 


In dealing with the statement of Forster that Dickens said “ he 
meant to make..... Cooling Castle ruins and the desolate church 
lying out among the marshes ”’ the scene for the opening of the story, 
Mr. Gadd argues with some point that Dickens altered his intention, 
but adds that “‘ Forster did not say Cooling Church, but ‘the desolate 
church lying out among the marshes,’ ” and that there was only one 
desolate church on the marshes, and that was at Lower Higham. 

Now, in this, Mr. Gadd has entirely misread Forster, who speaks of | 
recalling his vivid impression of * the very spot” on which he stood 
when Dickens said he meant to make it the scene of the opening of 
his story. By this Forster most certainly does infer Cooling Church, 
as Cooling Church is the only church that can be seen from any spot at 
the same time as Cooling Castle can be seen. 

Then, again, Mr. Gadd appears to ignore a later chapter in Forster, 
where he more definitely refers to Cooling in this respect. Here we 
are told : : 


beyond the Medway, he often took friends to show them the dozen 
small tombstones... .- - which he made part of his story of Great 
Expectations ..... about the whole of this Cooling Churehyard there 
was a weird strangeness that made it one of his attractive walks.” 
Mr. Gadd had not read Dolby’s book when he wrote his original 
paper, but he cannot dismiss in so off-hand a fashion the fact that 
Dickens actually took Dolby out to Cooling to show him “the scenes 
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in Great Expectations made famous by Pip and the convict.’ This 
confirms sh giaioniens of Forster quoted above to which Mr. Gadd 
does not make reference. é; ; 

That Forster erroneously referred to Cooling as lying “‘ beyond the 
Medway ” and that Charles Dickens, Junior, wrongly referred to Cooling 
as being ‘‘on the Thames and Medway marshes” does not suggest 
that either of them would mix up Cooling with Higham. Neither 
Forster nor Dolby, particularly the latter, was very familiar with the 
district, and their knowledge of place-names such as Higham and 
Cooling would undoubtedly be derived from Dickens himself. Higham 
being the station for Gad’s Hill, was probably better known to them 
and more often referred to by the people at Gad’s Hill than Cooling, 
so that if Dickens had taken either of these friends to Higham to see 
the church they would surely have had that name in their minds, and 
not Cooling. 

In view of these contemporary statements it is surprising that Mr. 
Gadd should say that those who consider Cooling Church and village 
as the scenes of Pip’s early life, have done so “ without a vestige of 
evidence,” and that ‘‘ the shadow of John Forster was over them all 
and blinded them even to the exclusion of Dickens’s own words.” 

I am afraid Mr. Gadd is blinded by Higham, and is inclined to take 
Dickens’s own words too literally. To many of us Cooling Church is 
sufficiently near the marshes to be “on the marshes,” and in regard 
to the exact position of the churchyard in relation to the forge and to 
the position of the gates, a writer must be allowed a certain latitude, 
and it is not to be supposed that Dickens measured all his buildings 
with a foot-rule and worked to plan when writing his descriptions. 

‘Much as we are indebted to Mr. Gadd for his clear and careful des- 
cription of how Lower Higham Church fits in with the details of the 
story, he surely cannot expect everybody to agree that Lower Higham 
is the scene of this portion of the story to the exclusion of any other 
place, although personally his own enjoyment may be only complete, 
and his own reason only satisfied when he pictures the scene as at 
Lower Higham. 

Nor is there any reason for stating—as Mr. Gadd states, in no 
indefinite terms—that Higham 7s the village of Pip, and Cooling is not. 
Dickens drew a composite picture, such as is allowed to all artists ; 
both villages and both churches (they are but a few miles apart) must 
be visited by the pilgrim desirous of obtaining a correct idea of ‘‘ our ” 
marsh country ‘‘ down by the river, within, as the river wound, twenty 
miles of the sea”; and of the places in the vicinity, so alluringly 
deseribed in Great Expectations. 

Yours faithfully, 
WALTER DEXTER. 


Sir.—The topography of Dickens’s books has not, until recently, 
been a subject of which I could become enthusiastic. It seemed to 
me that if one absorbed the spirit of the books, it did not matter much 
whether Scrooge’s office was in Austin Firars or Crutched Friars, or 
apes Mr. Pickwick lodged on the east or the west side of Goswell 

oad, 

A few weeks ago, however, I had the privilege of forming one of a 
small party conducted round the Great Eapectations country by that 
genial and forceful topographer, Col. Gadd, who has devoted so much 
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time and research to this subject. To my surprise and pleasure I 
found it really wes thrilling to be able to identify Joe Gargery’s forge 
by the fact that all the various points in the description of it could 
be found in this one forge, and this only. Similarly, it was exciting to 
find that while Cooling Church coincided with the book description 
of the meeting-place of Pip and the convict in one particular, Lower 
Higham Church scored a goal with at least seven points in its favour. 
Yours truly, 
W. B. WARREN. 


Srr.—In all that he says of the topography of Great Expectations I 
follow Colonel Gadd and I agree with him. 

The Riverside Inn described by Dickens was undoubtedly the Lobster 
' Smack on Canvey Island. Pip’s Village was Gore Green, and the 
lonely Churchyard that of Lower Higham. 

From Cooling came the lozenge-shaped row of little gravestones, but 
Cooling itself is not described in the story. 

It does not matter, perhaps, what or where the originals are of this 
fine piece of fiction. Neither does it matter that 48 Doughty Street 
saw some of Pickwick written. But it does interest Dickensians to 
identify these scenes which Dickens found inspiring, and the Fellowship 
must no longer mislead visitors who seek Pip’s Village by taking them 
to Cooling. But if we take them to Lower Higham, and check our 
distances, and compass points against the story, as though it were a 
guide book, we shall be able to show them the Village and where the 
Forge stood, and the Sign-post and the Inn; perhaps Biddy’s School 
and Mr. Hubble the wheelwright; and, if they will travel a mile, we 
can hold straight on to the Church and Churchyard—that bleak place 
overgrown with nettles where Pip gained his first most vivid and 
broad impression of the identity of things ; thence, if our friends are 
keen enough, we can strike straight out on to the open marshes 
through the gate at the side of the Churchyard and take them to see the 
Old Battery and the Limekiln and the Sluice House. Or, standing 
with Dickens in the Churchyard, we can watch the sails on the river 
passing beyond the earthwork and carrying the seemingly sunken ships 
between us and the Essex shore past Canvey Island and the Lobster 
Smack, and out to sea at the Nore. 

Yours truly, 
Percy T. CARDEN. 


Srr.—Colonel Gadd deserves the thanks of every Dickensian for his 
excellent article on the topography of Great Expectations in the July 
Dickensian. 

He is the first investigator who has ventured to question the relia- 
bility of the hitherto universally accepted theories regarding “‘ the 
lonely Church on the marshes,” and the Riverside Inn of the story, 
and has, I think, proved conclusively that the church in question was 
“Lower Higham Church,” and the ‘“‘Inn” none other than the 
‘Lobster Smack”? of Canvey Island. I have made several visits to 
the ‘‘ Hoo” district, and also to Canvey Island, have compared the 
spots indicated with Dickens’s own words, and tried to find flaws in 
Colonel Gadd’s theories, but without success. I feel sure that any 
Dickensian who will take the trouble to go carefully over the ground 
will be equally convinced. 
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With reference to the ‘“‘ Three Jolly Bargemen,’’ is it not probabie 
that Dickens took the name from the inn about a mile and a half 
from Lower Higham which exists to-day, and is marked on the ordnance 
maps of 1870, viz., “‘ The Three Merry Boys.” é 

The Colonel admits that Dickens doubtless incorporated the little 
gravestones from Cooling Churchyard, but in his excellent address 
delivered to Headquarters (March 19th) he pointed out that even these 
do not tally with those in the book, there being thirteen in number, 
and not five, and none of them only 14 feet long. 

I am strongly opposed to those who in questions of Dickens topog- 
raphy unthinkingly remark ‘‘it does not matter,’ and I sincerely 
trust that in face of the proofs Col. Gadd has produced all authoritative 
Dickensians will, unless they can disprove them, accept same frankly, 
so that we shall know for the future exactly where we stand. 

Yours faithfully, FRANK S. JOHNSON. 


““CRUMPET STORY’’ IN PICKWICK 


Srr.—Your correspondent, Mr. F. Quintrell, has done good service 
in drawing the attention of your readers to what some have perhaps 
noticed before, viz., the evident connection between the ‘‘ Crumpet 
Story” in Pickwick and a somewhat similar story in Boswell’s “ Life 
of Johnson ” under the date of April 16th, 1779. Readers of Boswell’s 
work will remember that the story is told in connection with the trial 
of Hackman for the murder of Miss Ray on April 7th of that year. It 
occurs to one to mention this as illustrating the evident interest which 
Dickens appears to have taken in the history and doings of this par- 
ticular period. I only need to point to the fact that the two novels of 
Dickens which deal with historical events are connected with the 
latter part of the eighteenth century— Barnaby Rudge connected with 
the Gordon Riots of 1780, and The Tale of Two Cities connected with 
the French Revolution of a few years later. Whether this may be 
only accidental or whether it shows some special interest of Dickens 
in this period is a question on which others of your readers may have 
some opinion to offer. 

Yours truly, A. H. B. Less. 


Srr.—Mr. Cuming Walters’s article in your July issue entitled 
“Some Dickens Parallels’? was extremely interesting. One knows 
that the subject would make at least a fascinating chapter, and if Mr. 
Walters has accumulated material, one hopes he will carry out his 
half-implied promise. But neither he nor Mr. T. Quintrell may claim 
to have been the first to discover that Sam Weller’s story of the man 
who shot himself on principle after eating crumpets was based upon a 
story in Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson.” I believe the matter has been 
pointed out in The Dickensian years ago, but in any case it has been 
pointed out by one of Boswell’s editors, who is also one of our great 
Dickensians. Mr. Walters will find it in Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s edition, 
published in 1897. The story is on page 369, and the Editor’s note 
is number 292. Whilst on this subject, I hope Mr. Walters will not 
overlook the pretty certain fact that the ‘‘ Bill Stump ” discovery was 
taken from an article by the boy poet, Chatterton, in ‘‘ The Gentleman’s 
Magazine.” This was dealt with in one of the early volumes of The 
Dickensian. 

Yours faithfully, J. W. T. Ley. 
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LORD GEORGE GORDON 


Srr.—One of the most interesting of the characters of Dickens is 
Lord George Gordon, who is one of the few historical personages 
introduced by Dickens into his novels. Lord George Gordon died a 
prisoner in Newgate in 1793, and was interred in the burial ground 
attached to St. James’s, Hampstead Road. It has seemed to me 
strange that no memorial marks his resting place. In 1793 the Hamp- 
stead Road Chapel was a burial chapel of St. James’s, Piccadilly, and 
burials in the ground of the chapel were recorded in the register of 
St. James’s, Piccadilly. The notice about Lord George Gordon runs : 


“Buried November, 1793.” 
‘10 the Honbl. George Gordon, M.” 


Tt has occurred to me that it would be an interesting and appropriate 
act if the Dickens Fellowship erected, or initiated a movement for 
erecting, some tablet or memorial of Lord George Gordon in St. James’s, 
Hampstead, or in the burial ground attached, which is now a public 
garden. Everything that fixes Dickens to the soil, as it were, and 
perpetuates his novels and characters deserves the support of Dickens- 
jans. It would involve but a modest expenditure, and would bring 
home to the public the existence and usefulness of the Fellowship. 

Yours truly, 
. J. A, Lovat-FRASER. 
3 Plowden Buildings, 
Temple, 7th July, 1924. 


A DICKENS PROBLEM 


Srr.—Mr. H. S. Milford is quite right in saying that it is a blunder 
to describe Cousin Raymond and his wife, of Great Expectations, as 
Mr. and Mrs. Camilla. Camilla was undoubtedly the lady’s Christian 
name, and Pip’s remark that he understood Raymond to be Mr. 

Camilla was merely a boyish method of identifying the gentleman as 
the lady’s husband. 

It is not stated in Great Expectations whether Raymond. was the 
Christian name or the surname of Matthew Pocket’s brother-in-law, 
but I think it is pretty plainly indicated that it was his Christian 
name. 

The relationships of Miss Havisham’s toady cousins (referred to by 
Estella on one occasion as Matthew Pocket’s people) are not too clear, 
put I find the foggiest to be that of Miss Sarah Pocket, who seems to 
be a more difficult problem than Cousin Raymond. 

Tt is clear that Matthew Pocket was a cousin of Miss Havisham, 
and the grave Lady Georgiana (rather a favourite name with Dickens) 
was also his cousin. 

Camilla was Matthew’s sister ; consequently Raymond was his 
brother-in-law. 

Sarah Pocket, of the walnut-shell countenance, seems to have been 
colder than the others, and was Raymond’s cousin, probably by reason 
of his marriage to Camilla. It is very unlikely that she was Raymond’s 
own cousin, both from her surname and the fact that, in that case, she 
would not be related to or have any claim upon Miss Havisham. 
Sarah Pocket, therefore, appears to be another cousin of Matthew and 
“one of his people,” but I confess to some difficulty in placing her 


exactly. 
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In Dickens’s day I believe it was customary to refer to any distant 
relative as ‘ Cousin,” and Miss Pocket may have been described by 
Dickens in that sense, as a remote relative of both Matthew Pocket 
and Miss Havisham. 

Gravesend, : Yours very truly, 
July Tth, 1924. W. LAURENCE GADD. 


ERRORS IN “ BARNABY RUDGE ”’ 


Sir.—I read Mr. Stuart Young’s article in your July issue with great 
interest. I have a cheap edition of Barnaby Rudge issued by Collins, 
and purchased three years ago. The first error (Chap. 24) is repeated, 
but several others amended. Thus, in Chap. 16, “‘ eaten,” not “eat,” 
is given; the superfluous “his” is omitted in Chap. 52. Doubtless 
Dickens meant Sir John Fielding when speaking of a blind magistrate 
in Chap. 58. The curious errors re the murderer’s statement in Chap. 
62 and the misunderstanding in Chap. 81 are repeated. I fail, however, 
to see any fault in the quotation from Chap. 73, which reads fully: 
‘‘The moon came up in all her glory and the stars looked out and 
through the small compass of the grated window as through the narrow 
crevice of one good deed in a murky life of guilt the fall of Heaven 
shone bright and merciful.» The last word Mr. Young quotes as 
‘*beautiful.’”* The word “ merciful,’ to my thinking, puts an entirely 
different construction into the reader’s mind. I wonder which is 
correct ! 


18th August, 1924. Tuomas J. PRITLOVE. 


EARLY QUOTATIONS FROM DICKENS 
Sir.—In the recently published ‘‘ Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 
(reviewed in your last issue by Mr. Whitcombe) occur two allusions 
which, from their date, are of some interest to readers of Dickens. In 
December, 1843, Mrs. Carlyle writes: ‘‘ I say to myself with the mild 
injured self-dignity of a Pecksniff’?; and, a month later: ‘‘ General 
Baird—the very image of Mr. Pecksniff without the shyness.” As 
Martin Chuzzlewit was only published in 1843, this illustrates how 
readily the creations of Charles Dickens impressed themselves upon 
the imagination as living types. It would be interesting to trace 
early or first appearances of other characters in the contemporary 
literature of those days, and to fix the earliest date at which a ‘‘ Dickens 
from Day to Day ” column might have been compiled for a hypothetical 
‘* Dickensian ”’ by a pre-existent ‘* A.E.B.C.” 
Egton, Yorks, Yours faithfully, 
25th August, 1924. C. H. STEEL. 


GASHFORD 

Srr.—The present writer has read most of the books dealing with 
Dickens localities and originals that have appeared from time to time, 
but there is one association, somewhat remote but interesting, that he 
has never seen mentioned. 

One of the most sinister characters depicted by Dickens is Gashford, 
the secretary of Lord George Gordon in Barnaby Rudge. The real 
secretary of Lord George at the time of the No-Popery Riots was one, 
Robert Watson, whose career, itself a strange romance, was described 
by the present writer in an early number of The Dickensian. Watson 
committed suicide in an inn in London in 1838, at the great age of 
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ninety-two, about three years before Barnaby Rudge was written. 
Gashford is represented by Dickens, who must have had Watson in his 
mind, as also committing suicide. ‘‘Ten or a dozen years ago,” he 
says, “‘not more, a meagre wan old man, diseased and miserably poor, 
was found dead in his bed at an obscure inn in the Borough, where he 
_was quite unknown. He had taken poison. There was no clue to his 
name, but it was discovered from certain entries in a pocket book he 
carried that he had been secretary to Lord George Gordon in the time 
of the famous riots.”’ Watson, however, committed suicide, not in 
the Borough, but in the ‘‘ Blue Anchor” at St. Mary at Hill. This 
inn, therefore, was the scene of the death of the prototype of Gashford. 
_ There is still a “Blue Anchor ” at St. Mary at Hill, but the building 
is later than Watson’s time. It stands on the east side, opposite to 
and a little below the passage between the Church and the Vicarage of 
St. Mary at Hill, which is now pleasantly overhung by trees, always a 
pleasant feature in the heart of the city. It is not far from the spot 
where Dickens located ‘‘ Todgers”’ in a yard off Fish Street, the street 
which figures in Hogarth’s series of “The Idle and Industrious 
Apprentice.” 
Yours very truly, 
J. A. Lovat-FRASER. 


TRIAL OF JOHN JASPER 


Sir.—In perusing the volume of plays referred to on another page, 
it occurred to me that considerable interest and enthusiasm might be 
aroused if a number of, preferably all, Branches of the Fellowship . 
were to take for study, during one and the same session, The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood, culminating in a mock trial—one trial to each branch, 
of course. 

Whether either of the existing printed versions, viz., the London or 
Toronto one, one of the Branch’s own compiling, or one in which the 
witnesses improvise their evidence from the novel, is immaterial. 

After all, one need not necessarily be an actor to give evidence, 
either according to the ‘‘ book of words” or according to one’s Own 
conviction, and while affording considerable intellectual enjoyment 
to members: of the branches, a more or less simultaneous movement 
of the kind would cause sensation outside the immediate Fellowship 
circles. : 

I place the suggestion before you rather than the Secretary, as by 
so doing the views of Branch Secretaries and members may be forth- 
coming. 

Faithfully yours. 
September, 1924. A. E. Brooxes Cross. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
; HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


NOTICE.—The latest date for receiving reports for the January 
number is 12th December.—Editor. 


BALHAM.—As a Branch in its first year, Balham was represented 
for the first time at the General Conference, and it is hoped that this 
yearly gathering of many and widely-separated Branches will never 
be without at least one Balham Dickensian to join in its witness to 
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the solidarity and unity of the Fellowship. On 5th July, the Branch 
mustered well for an excursion to Chigwell. The Church, with the 
famous monumental brass of Archbishop Harsnett, and the School, 
founded in 1629 by the Archbishop, were very interesting. Harsnett’s 
rules for the School show in all sorts of ways how great the changes 
have been since his days, e.g., the Master is to be ‘‘no Puffer of 
Tobacco,” and is to read no “conceited modern writers ”’—a rule 
which would have barred Shakespeare, then just published. After 
seeing the Rolls House, having tea at the King’s Head, and taking the 
walk to Buckhurst Hill Station, members agreed that Chigwell was 
peculiarly rich in attractions. In its quaint old-world appearance, 
amidst a landscape of great natural beauty, unspoilt by any trace of 
the modern suburbs which lie so close, Chigwell preserves still, though 
probably not for long, the features that made it dear to the heart 
of the Master. 


BATH.—A char-a-banc excursion to Longleat was arranged for the 
afternoon of July 17th, and despite the inclement weather, was much 
enjoyed by the members who made the trip. In the absence of the 
President, a member of the Committee, Mr. C. E. Revell, took charge 
of the party. The outward journey was made via Hinton Charterhouse 
and Frome. On arrival the party visited Longleat House, the seat 
of the Marquis of Bath; and afterwards a welcome tea was provided 
‘by the Bath Arms Hotel at Horningsham.. The homeward drive 
lay past Shearwater Lake, a beautiful view of which was obtained. 
Though these places have no actual association with Dickens, his 
cheerful spirit was never far absent from the thoughts of those taking 
part in this reunion, which had for foundation the happiest inspirers 
of his pen—friendship and the road. 


BRIGHTON.—The Annual Meeting was a delightful function. The 
spirit of the Novelist seemed to be animating the meeting, for a more | 
united and happy audience it would have been hard to discover. With 
warm thanks and commendations every official was re-elected. The 
steadily increasing progress and success of this branch is most gratifying. 
The session closed with 139 members and balance in hand of £2 7s. 6d. 
Entertaining and instructive programmes have been given during past 
session, and suggested programme for 1924-5 is full of promise. 


EASTBOURNE.—The only notable events in the history of our 
branch since the pleasurable excitement of the June Conference, 
have been—(1) a visit to a thirteenth century monastic building 
called Michelham Priory (12 miles from Eastbourne); (2) a whist-drive 
held in our own Hall on the August Bank Holiday ; (3) a little ex- 
cursion to the quaint old village of Alfriston (7 miles from Eastbourne). 
The competition, ‘Mr. Pickwick visits Eastbourne,” proved very 
popular, and members of many branches took part. The first prize 
was won by Miss Esme Greaves (Eastbourne), who filled in 36 correct 
names. The second prize was divided between Mrs. Nix and Miss 
White (Eastbourne) and Mr. and Mrs. Edgell (Cheltenham), each 
having 35 correct names. The third prize was shared by Miss M. 
Catchpole (Clapton Square, London), Miss Lily E. Parker (Harringay, 
London) and Mr. A. J. Willson (Eastbourne), who all had 32 correct 
names. As there were forty-eight blanks on the forms supplied, the 


competition appears to have been (to quote one of the competitors), 
“a bit, stiff.” 
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HULL.—As in previous years, the summer activities took the form 
of rambles. Many places of interest in the neighbourhood were visited, 
and in spite of the bad weather many delightful Saturday afternoons 
were spent. Amongst other places visited, special mention must be 
made of the visit to Elloughton, the home of Major Atkinson, who 
cordially invited the ramblers to pay a return visit. During the 
session the branch presented a dramatic play, ‘‘ A Tale of Two Cities.” 
Mr. T. L. Witty, who was responsible for the adaption, also sustained 
the role of Sidney Carton. It would be invidious to single out individual 
members of the cast for special mention, where all were so capable, 
but special mention might be made of Miss Evie Graves as Lucie 
Manette, Mr. E. Haworth Earle as Doctor Manette, and Miss Jessie 
Anderson as Madame Defarge. A first rate syllabus is in the course 
of preparation, and an interesting and instructive session is in prospect. 


LONDON.—The annual pilgrimage on June 6th differed somewhat 
from those of previous years, in that it supplemented one of the lectures 
of the session, and afforded the members an opportunity to visit the 
actual locality which had been the subject of the lecture. Lt.-Col. 
Gadd acted as guide and a most enjoyable morning was spent. in visit- 
ing the places and buildings he had referred to. After lunch at the 
‘Leather Bottle’? at Cobham, the party divided, some visiting Gads 
Hill Place, by permission of the present owner, Miss Burt, others 
spending the afternoon in a walk through Cobham Woods and the 
grounds of Cobham Hall, including a visit to the Swiss Chalet. The 
parties met again for tea at the ‘‘ Leather Bottle,” afterwards paying a 
short but interesting visit to the Church and Almshouses before 
mounting the motor coaches for the return journey. On July 19th, 
Mr. Frank 8S. Johnson conducted a party of Headquarters members 
and friends round various places of Dickensian interest in the City, 
Southwark and Borough districts. 


LOS ANGELES.—This branch is making splendid headway, and 
its membership is nearing the hundred mark. At the March meeting 
the speaker was Dr. Henry F. Wade, from Boston, who also gave two 
humorous selections from Dickens. Mr. F. C. Warde also spoke of 
his meeting with Dickens. In April, ‘“‘ Bardell v. Pickwick,” with 
Mr. Kimball as ‘‘ Pickwick,” was presented, and readings from Martin 
Chuzzlewit given. In June, the annual basket picnic was held. Mrs. 
Eager, the President, has been in London during the summer, and 
attended one of the Headquarters Committee Meetings. 


MANCHESTER.—The branch has sustained an irreparable loss 
through the death, on August 30th, of one of its Vice-Presidents, 
Dr. J. McCormick, Dean of Manchester. A man of rare charm of 
manner, he was beloved by all sections of the community, and his 
passing has created a void in the religious and social life of the city that 
‘will be hard to fill. At the impressive Memorial Service held in the 
Manchester Cathedral, on September 4th, the branch was represented 
by the President, Mr. F. R. Dean, and several members of the Fellow- 
ship. A letter of sympathy was sent by the President to Mrs. McCormick 
and family. Despite adverse weather conditions, 84 members motored 
to Lower Poeber, Cheshire, on July 5th, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
summer reunion in a truly Dickensian manner. After an excellent 
tea, an impromptu concert was organized. 
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MELBOURNE.—At the Monthly Meeting, on April 3rd, Mr. G. W. 
Cattaway gave a paper entitled ‘‘ Chesterton on Dickens,” which 
proved very interesting. A fine illustration of the character sketch, 
‘* Scrooge,” was given by Mr. W. G. Southwell, and Mr. Arthur Coppin 
gave ‘Mrs. Corney and Mr. Bumble.”” Miss Edna Alison—a youthful 
performer—showed much promise in her recital of “‘ David’s Lesson.” 
The musical items were contributed by Mrs. Lindsay and Miss Violet 
Concannon. A large audience attended the May meeting to hear 
Mr. C. R. Long’s lecture, ‘‘ Was Dickens a Poet ?”’ In the course of 
his well considered Address, Mr. Long stressed the elements of pure 
poetry, and quoted some very telling passages of Dickens’s prose to 
illustrate his contention that they possessed the essentials of pure 
poetry, viz., creating emotion in the minds of the readers. Great 
assistance was given to the lecturer by Mrs. E. M. Broad, who gave a 
poignant reading of ‘‘ The Storm at Yarmouth,” and Mr. M. Johnson a 
dramatic recital of ‘“‘ A Wild Night at Sea.” Miss F. Wannacott gave 
a very interesting recital of ‘*‘ Little Nell and Mr. Quilp.” At the 
June meeting, Miss Tillie Aston gave a remarkably fine paper (in Braille) 
on ‘“‘ Dickens as a National Asset.’ Miss Aston based her contentions 
on his ‘‘ love of justice,’’ “‘ persistent truth”’ and ‘‘ forgiveness.’”’ Mr. 
Callaway gave a short discourse on ‘The Influence of Dickens on 
Writers.”* , Miss Irene Layton showed great talent in her splendid 
‘reading of ‘‘ Richard Doubledick.” ‘*The Flight of Little Emily” was 
dramatically given by Mr. Eric Kirk. At the July meeting the members 
had the pleasure of welcoming Mr. Bransby Williams, and also the 
first and second prize winners at the recent A. N. A. Competitions in 
Melbourne for Dickens recitals. Miss May Stott, the winner of the 
first prize, and Mr. F. Lang, second, gave the audience a taste of their 
quality in two remarkably fine recitals, which were received with pro- 
longed applause. A very hearty reception was given to Dr. Sugdon, 
of Queen’s College, whose highly diverting paper, “‘ Education from 
the standpoint of Mr. Squeers,’’ was greatly relished by the audience. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The Annual General Meeting of this Branch 
was held on March 31st, 1924, when Mr. A. C. Hallett presided over a 
good attendance of members. The Chairman read the Committee’s 
report, and the Treasurer’s balance sheet was presented by Mrs. 
Hawkins. The latter showed a favourable balance for the Fellowship. 
Both reports were received and adopted. The officers and committees. 
were elected for the coming session. On June 14th, the annual summer 
outing took place and proved a great success. The branch has suffered 
a great loss by the death of two members—Mr. J. C. Conroy, a Vice- 
President, who suddenly passed away on June 2nd, and Miss L. C. 
Conroy, his daughter, whose death took place on July 19th. They 
will both be greatly missed, not only as members of the Fellowship, 
“te for their kindly feeling and great help in all connected with the 

ociety. 


ST. PANCRAS.—On June 14th, the members spent a pleasant 
afternoon in the gardens of Hampton Court, and after tea enjoyed 
the rare privilege of visiting Old Court House, where Sir Christopher 
Wren spent the last five years of his life. The party was received by 
Mr. N. E. Lamplugh, the present owner, who, after giving a brief and 
interesting history of the place, shewed them the countless treasures 
which every room contained. The annual outing took the form of a 
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char-a-bane trip to Windsor, on July 6th, and was a great success. 
The outward journey closely followed Bill Sikes’s route to Chertsey, 
where a halt was made. The next halt was at Runnymede, where 
Mr. W. J. Roffey discoursed on the Magna Charta, and soon afterwards 
Windsor was reached. Onthe homeward journey the party stopped 
for half an hour at Stoke Poges, where, in its pleasant churchyard, the 
beautiful *‘ Elegy’ was recalled. On July 12th, a ramble was taken to 
Eltham, where the kindly hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Johnson 
were very much appreciated. Under the guidance of Mr. Johnson, a 
visit was paid to Eltham Palace and its beautiful gardens. After tea 
the party walked to Well Hall, once the home of Margaret Roper, and, 
in recent years, of E. Nesbit, children’s author and Dickens lover. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS. 

The Dickens Encyclopedia. By Arthur L. Hayward. With 24 
illustrations. London: G. Routledge and Sons. 15s. net. 

A Christmas Carol and The Cricket on the Hearth. London: The 
Readers’ Library, Ltd. In one volume. Cloth, 6d. net. 

Living London: Topical, Literary and Historical Map. London: 
' George Philip and Son, Ltd., 3/6 net. 

Hard Times. World’s Classics. London: Oxford University 
Press, 2/- net cloth; 3/6 net leather. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

““The Lawyer in Dickens,” by L. A. M. Priestley. Great Thoughts, July. 

‘Some Dickens Types: The Villain,” by E. Beresford Chancellor. 
Nottingham Journal, 11th July. 

‘* Dickens and Boys.” Letters, Church Times, 15th August. 

‘* Personal Recollections of Charles Dickens,” by A. B. Acworth. 
Christian Science Monitor, 7th, 8th, 12th August. 

‘¢ The Vietorian Humourist,” by E. T. Raymond. London Mercury, 

August. * 
: ‘“ Writings Wrongly attributed to Dickens,’ by B. W. Matz. 
Chambers’ Journal, September. 

““Dickensville: the Modern Sroadstairs.”” Morning Post, 9th 
September. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
BaLHAmM— 


Oct. 10—Lecture, ‘‘The London that Charles Dickens saw and 
described.”’ Mr. C. H. Green. 
25—Westminster Abbey. Meet North Door, 1-30 p.m., or 
entrance to Chapter House, 2-30 p.m. 

Nov. 14—Lecture, ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend.” Mr. W. J. Fisher. 
22—-Strand and Fleet Street. Meet Nelson’s Column, 2 p.m. 
29—Whist Drive. 

Dec. 19—Dramatic Entertainment. 

EpINBURGH— 
Oct. 22—Opening Address. The Right Hon. Lord Murray, K.C., 
LL.D., at Society of Arts Hall. 
Nov. 6—‘‘‘ Great Expectations ’—A Survey.” The Rev. Canon 
A. E. Laurie, D.D., at Goold Hall. 
20—Lecture—‘ Charles Dickens.”’ Miss E. M. Steuart, M.A.. 
D.Litt., at Gartshore Hall. 
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Dec. 4 ‘The Lawyers of Dickens.” James Fisher, at Goold. 
A Hall. 
18—Christmas Dinner at Ferguson and Forrester’s Rooms, at 7. 
Hortir— 
Oct. 17—Work under the Probation of Offenders Act, by Charles 
Rankin, Esq. Vocalist: Miss E. Holmes. 
24—Study Night, to read and discuss “‘ Bleak House.” 
31—Miscellaneous Recital, by Mr. Harold Kellington. 
Nov, 21—Study Night. 
28—Special Concert, arranged by Mr. Geo. Wilby and Mr. T. L. 
Witty. 
Dec. 12—*Tom Hood : Poet and Humorist,” by Rev. R. E. Clegg. 
19—Study Night. 
All Meetings held at the Metropole, at 7-45 p.m. 
Lonpon— 
Oct. 6—Presidential Reception and Address. Speeches and 
Music. Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, at 7-30. 
25—Whist Drive. 
Nov. 12—Lecture: ‘‘ T’otherest Governor,” by Mr. Edwin Pugh. 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, at 7-30. Chairman : 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. 
Dec. 12—Christmas Party. Caxton Hall, Westminster at 6-30 p.m. 
16, 17, 18—Annual Christmas Treat to the Infants, Girls and 
Boys of The Charles Dickens L.C.C. Schools, Lant 
Street. 
19—Recital—** A Christmas Carol,’ by Mr. Alexander Watson. 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, at 7-30. Chairman : 
The President, Mr. W. Pett Ridge. 
MontTrEAL— 
Oct. 28—Review of “ Pickwick Papers”? by Rev. 8S. P. Rose, 
M.A., D.D. 
Nov. 25—Lecture-Recital of ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities,” by Rev. 
J. W. G. Ward. 
Dec. 16—‘ Pickwick Papers,” illustrated, by Mr. Murray Williams. 
St. Pancras— 
Oct. 6—General Business Meeting. 
18—Dickens Ramble in St. Pancras, viewing the new Memorial 
Tablets, and meeting the President. Meet Camden 
Town Tube Station, 2 p.m. 
Nov. 3—Lecture Recital, ‘‘ Sydney Carton,” by Mr. E. H. Burden. 
15—Ramble, Lambeth Palace. Meet outside the Palace at 
2-45. 
Dec. 8—Members’ Evening. Dramatic Sketches, and Papers on 
“The Haunted Man” and ‘‘ Uncommercial Traveller.” 
13—Dickens Ramble: 1, Devonshire Terrace, and Old 
Marylebone Church. “Meet outside Madame Tussaud’s 
at 2-30. 
All meetings held at Old St. Pancras Church House, 26 Crowndale 
Road, at 8 p.m. 
WINNIPEG— 
Oct. 9—Opening meeting. Exhibition of Dickensiana. A ramble 
in Dickens Land, D. P. R. Coats. 
Nov. 13—Canadian Evening. Programme in charge of Robert 
Watson. 
Dec. 11—‘‘ A Christmas Carol’? Recital by Mr. Wade. 
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